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THE 

UNDERSTANDING  HEART 


CHAPTER  I 

ALONG  the  narrow,  single-track  dirt  road  that  led 
through  the  canyons  and  over  the  low  foot-hills 
on  the  western  fringe  of  the  San  Dimas  National  Forest 
a  young  man  rode  on  a  handsome  Morgan-bred  horse. 
Behind  him  a  small  but  powerful  black  mule,  with  a 
"mealy"  nose,  trotted  mincingly  under  a  canvas-covered 
pack  in  an  effort  to  keep  paoe  with  the  rapid  running 
walk  of  the  horse ;  from  time  to  time  this  mule  brayed 
his  displeasure  at  the  hardship. 

"Won't  do  you  a  bit  of  good,  you  tricky  rascal,"  the 
rider  called  back  to  the  protesting  mule,  in  the  tone  one 
employs  to  an  understanding  and  well-understood  com- 
rade. "We've  got  to  make  headquarters  by  sundown. 
No  loafing  or  browsing  along  the  road  for  you,  Jupiter, 
and  no  funny  business  to  win  my  sympathy.  Hey, 
there !    Stop  that !" 

J upiter,  having,  as  he  concluded,  given  due  warning, 
was  leading  trumps,  as  it  were,  which  is  to  say  that 
with  all  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  of  a 
mule,  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  from  under  that  pack. 
His  pitching  and  braying  came  to  an  abrupt  stop, 
however,  when  the  young  man  whirled  his  horse,  "hazed" 
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Jupiter  in  circles  and  belabored  him  with  a  rawhide 
quirt,  for  mules — and  pack-mules  in  particular — -have 
too  much  intelligence  to  fight  a  losing  fight,  and  nobody 
had  ever  accused  Jupiter  of  being  dull.  He  ceased  his 
cavortings,  knowing  from  vast  experience  that  the 
instant  he  did  the  quirt  would  cease  to  fall  upon  him. 
Bowing  his  head  meekly,  he  trotted  on  ahead  of  the 
horse.    Seemingly  he  had  surrendered  to  the  inevitable. 

Of  mules,  however,  it  has  been  said  that  they  will 
treat  one  kindly  for  twenty  years  in  order  to  gain  one's 
confidence  and  thus  facilitate  the  task  of  kicking  one's 
brains  out  in  an  unguarded  moment.  Thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  Jupiter's  gesture  of  surrender,  the  young  man 
dismounted  to  adjust  his  saddle  and  tighten  the  cinch; 
J upiter,  casting  a  speculative  glance  to  the  rear,  waited 
until  he  saw  the  cinch  dangling,  and  then  slid  quietly 
off  the  graded  trail  and  went  crashing  down  through 
a  thicket  of  aspens,  his  intention  being  to  brush  the 
pack  off  his  back  since  he  had  been  denied  the  effort 
to  buck  it  off. 

To  Jupiter's  huge  disgust  the  delicate  aspens  refused 
to  stand  up  to  the  task  he  had  set  them.  What  he 
required,  Jupiter  now  realized,  was  a  heavy,  low- 
growing  limb  or  series  of  limbs  on  a  scrubby  juniper 
or  bull  pine  tree.  Below  him,  in  the  canyon,  was  timber 
suited  to  his  purpose  and  toward  it  he  trotted,  heeding 
not  the  shouted  commands  of  his  owner  to  halt  and 
behave  himself.  Before  the  latter  could  cinch  his  horse 
and  follow,  Jupiter  had  disappeared  in  the  thick,  heavy 
growth. 

"You  double-crossing  devil !"  the  young  man  growled. 
"I'll  never  trust  you  again.   Hereafter  you'll  trot  ahead 
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of  me  at  the  end  of  a  riata,  while  I  keep  you  on  the 
jump  with  a  four-horse  whip.  Right  now  you're  scat- 
tering my  dunnage  from  hell  to  breakfast,  and  when 
you've  done  your  worst  you'll  start  grazing." 

As  fast  as  he  could  he  made  his  way  through  the 
aspens,  which,  bending,  sprang  back  and  slapped  him 
cruelly  before  he  could  get  out  of  range.  Consequently 
his  progress  was  slow.  Jupiter's  trail  was  quite  appar- 
ent, however,  and  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 
the  rider  spurred  to  a  trot  and  entered  the  timber  at 
the  exact  point  where  the  mule  had  entered.  Thirty 
yards  into  it  he  emerged  in  a  tiny  open  glade — and 
pulled  up  in  astonishment.  Quite  in  the  center  of  the 
glade  his  pack-saddle  reposed,  and  beside  it  his  pack, 
with  the  pack-ropes  neatly  coiled  on  top  of  it.  And 
while  the  lush  green  grass  that  Jupiter  craved  grew  ( 
knee-high  in  that  glade,  Jupiter  was  not  in  sight. 

"Jupiter  can  back  out  of  a  pack  but  he  can't  un- 
saddle himself,"  the  young  man  decided.  "And  he'd 
never  be  obliging  enough  to  stack  my  outfit  neatly  in 
the  open,  where  I  would  have  no  difficulty  finding  it. 
Neither  would  it  occur  to  him  to  untie  the  pack-ropes 
and  coil  them  on  top  of  the  pack.  Evidently  Jupiter 
had  an  engagement  to  meet  a  gentleman  friend  here. 
Hello,  what's  this?" 

The  canvas  that  covered  the  pack  had  been  purchased 
the  day  before,  but  the  dust  of  travel  had  turned  its 
pure  white  to  dull  gray.  In  the  center  of  this  gray 
expanse  a  space  about  a  foot  square  had  been  dusted 
off,  with  the  result  that  the  original  white  showed  promi- 
nently in  the  field  of  gray ;  beside  the  pack  lay  the  little 
sprig  of  green  fir  that  had  been  used  as  a  whisk-broom. 
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And  in  the  center  of  the  white  patch  the  despoiled 
.    traveler  read  a  penciled  message: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  borrowed  your  mule,  but  will 
see  to  it  that  you  get  him  back  again,  none  the  worse 
for  wear.  But  for  me  he  would  have  scattered  your 
pack  all  over  the  San  Dimas.  One  good  turn  deserves 
another.  Thanks. 

The  young  man  chuckled.  "Steals  my  mule  and 
makes, me  like  it,"  he  soliloquized.  "No,  he  hasn't  stolen 
it,  either.  He  says  he's  merely  borrowed  Jupiter.  And 
he's  perfectly  right  in  his  conclusion  that  if  he  hadn't 
captured  that  hell-anointed  mule  I  would  even  now  be 
developing  lumbago  picking  up  my  scattered  posses- 
sions. I  had  a  rifle  just  on  top  of  this  pack.  Wonder 
,  if  he  took  that." 

He  lifted  up  the  canvas  cover  and  peered  under  it. 
The  rifle  was  gone.  His  glance  wandered  to  the  heavy 
revolver  in  its  leathern  holster  strapped  to  the  front  of 
his  stock-saddle  and  he  shook  his  head.  "You  win  the 
right  to  ride  that  infernal  Jupiter  far  and  fast  and 
until  he  bucks  you  off,  as  he  most  certainly  will  the 
minute  he  gets  the  notion  in  his  head  that  he's  done  a 
day's  work.  I  could  follow  you,  mister,  but  I  couldn't 
hope  to  contend  with  a  pistol  against  your— I  mean 
my — rifle.  Besides,  you've  promised  I  shall  have  Jupi- 
ter back,  bad  as  he  is.  Stranger,  I  believe  you'd  be  a 
friendly  cuss  if  given  half  a  chance.  You  hated  to  do 
this  thing  to  me  but  you  just  naturally  had  to,  so  for 
your  decent  intention  I'll  forgive  you." 

He  unsaddled  his  horse,  cinched  the  pack-saddle  on 
him  instead  and  painstakingly  packed  him  with  Jupi- 
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ter's  discarded  load  and  his  own  saddle.  Then,  leading 
the  horse  by  the  macarte,  he  set  out  afoot  to  follow 
the  trail  of  the  recreant  Jupiter. 

By  sundown  he  had  followed  it  ten  miles  to  another 
little  glade,  and  quite  in  the  center  of  this  glade,  held 
in  the  cleft  of  an  alder  branch  thrust  upright  in 
the  soft  earth,  he  found  another  message.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  pencil  on  the  white  inner  side  of  a  square  of 
willow  bark,  fresh-cut,  and  in  order  that  the  message 
might  not  be  overlooked  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
had  been  tied  to  the  alder  branch.    The  message  read : 

I'm  sorry  I  borrowed  your  mule.  He  bucked  me  off 
here  and  headed  north.  When  he  strikes  the  trail 
again  hell  probably  follow  it,  or  you  may  find  him 
around  here  grazing.  I  borrowed  your  rifle  but  not  ( 
for  any  mean  purpose.  Just  figured  that  if  I  took 
it  you  wouldn't  follow  in  a  hurry  to  recapture  the 
mule  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me.  Herewith 
the  rifle.  Many  thanks.  If  I  had  only  had  my  own 
outfit  on  your  mule  I  would  have  taught  him  to  take 
a  joke. 

"I  wish  I  could  meet  this  cheerful  fellow,"  was  the 
thought  that  occurred  to  Jupiter's  owner.  "He's  evi- 
dently on  the  dodge,  but  something  tells  me  it  isn't 
for  anything  very  serious." 

He  unpacked  in  the  little  glade,  put  the  stock-saddle 
on  his  horse  and  set  out  briskly  on  Jupiter's  trail.  A 
half-mile  farther  on  he  found  the  mule  grazing  and  look- 
ing innocent,  so  he  roped  him  and  led  him  back  to  the 
pack,  put  hobbles  on  him  and  a  bell,  hobbled  his  horse, 
turned  both  animals  loose  to  graze,  and  went  into  camp 
for  the  night. 
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Early  next  morning  he  was  on  the  road.  He  found 
the  trail  again — he  had  traveled  parallel  with  it  the 
preceding  day — and  about  noon  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Forest  Ranger  force  in  charge  of  the 
San  Dimas.  A  ranger  came  out  of  the  office  and 
greeted  him  as  he  dismounted. 

"Hello,  there,  stranger.   You're  Garland,  I  take  it?" 

The  new  arrival  saluted  him.    "Yes,  sir,  I  am." 

"I'm  Chief  Ranger  Casey.  We  rather  looked  for  you 
to  arrive  last  night,  Garland." 

"Oh,  I  had  a  brawl  with  this  fool  mule !  He  delayed 
me,  so  I  camped  out  rather  than  prowl  through  a  tim- 
bered country  I  don't  know,  and  in  the  dark." 

"Well,  light  and  have  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Casey  and 
me.  I'm  going  to  locate  you  at  the  Tantrum  Meadows 
station,  about  ten  miles  from  here.  Better  rest  your- 
self and  your  animals  for  two  hours  and  feed.  You 
can  get  to  your  station  by  dark." 

The  chief  ranger  called  an  Indian,  who  took  charge  of 
Garland's  horse  and  pack-mule,  while  he  took  charge 
of  Garland  and  led  him  over  to  his  comfortable  log 
bungalow.  Mrs.  Casey  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  where 
she  was  preparing  luncheon  for  her  husband,  and  the 
chief  ranger  presented  her  to  the  recent  arrival. 

"Mr.  Garland,  Bessie,  is  the  transfer  from  the  Coco- 
pah  Reserve,  in  Arizona,"  he  explained.  "He  takes 
Jem  Scully's  station  up  on  Tantrum.  He  will  have 
luncheon  with  us." 

Mrs.  Casey  favored  young  Garland  with  an  old- 
fashioned  curtsy,  in  which  he  noted  more  than  a  little 
embarrassment.  She  was  about  forty  years  old  and 
had  never  been  beautiful.    Her  face,  red  with  the  heat 
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of  the  kitchen,  was  perspiring  freely  and  when  she 
spoke  Garland  noted  that  her  voice  was  pitched  an 
octave  too  high.  "She's  tired,  nervous,  and  irritable," 
he  thought.    "I'll  bet  she  henpecks  the  Chief  ." 

"You're  welcome,"  the  lady  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction and  her  lord's  mandate.  "I'm  sure  we  haven't 
anything  fit  to  give  a  guest,  but  such  as  it  is,  if  you 
can  stand  it,  we  can."  A  nervous  little  titter  concluded 
her  ungracious  speech. 

"Jupiter  is  an  intellectual  giant  compared  with  that 
woman,"  the  youthful  ranger  told  himself.  "I've  always 
heard  Casey  was  hard-boiled.  Now  I  know  why."  He 
was  about  to  venture  a  cheerful  commonplace  when 
the  lady  returned  to  her  kitchen,  and  Casey  followed 
her  in.  When  he  came  out  his  face  was  red  with  annoy- 
ance. 

"She's  scolded  him  for  bringing  a  guest  in  on  her 
without  warning.  As  if  the  poor  devil  could  help  it !" 
Aloud  Garland  said,  "I'm  afraid,  Chief,  I'm  putting 
your  wife  to  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble.  Tell  her, 
please,  not  to  make  a  fuss  as  if  I  were  company." 

"The  women  who  raise  the  most  hell  when  they're 
fussed  are  just  the  ones  ten  men  and  a  boy  couldn't 
keep  from  fussing.  Sit  down,  Garland,  and  I'll  explain 
your  new  job  to  you,"  Casey  answered  bluntly.  He 
drew  Garland  up  to  a  large  blue-print  map  tacked  on 
tl^e  wall.  "This  is  the  San  Dimas,"  he  said,  "and  the 
map  is  correctly  oriented.  Here,  in  between  these  two 
ridges,  is  Tantrum  Meadows — about  five  miles  long  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  most.  Your  station  is  at 
the  eastern  end — here.  Kitchen,  combination  living- 
and  dining-room,  bedroom  and  bath — if  you  care  to 
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heat  your  water  with  a  kerosene  heater.  Barn  and  a 
corral,  chicken-house  and  a  few  chickens.  Jem  Scully 
was  a  bit  of  a  nester  and  liked  things  comfortable. 
It's  a  nice,  comfortable  station,  and  I  think  you'll  like 
it.  We  try  to  run  this  show  without  fuss  or  feathers, 
Garland.  I'm  known  as  a  hard-boiled  chief  ranger  and 
I  am — toward  slackers ;  but  when  I  get  a  good  man  on 
a  station  I  respect  him  and  leave  him  alone." 

The  younger  man  smiled.  "Thank  you,  Chief.  I 
see  you  and  I  are  going  to  get  along  together  as  slick 
as  two  eels  swimming  in  oil." 

"I  have  but  one  piece  of  advice  for  you,  Garland. 
Don't  find  too  many  excuses  to  visit  the  lookout  station 
on  Bogus  Peak.  Here  it  is — right  here.  You'll  have 
enough  work  to  keep  you  busy  all  week,  so  reserve 
Sunday  for  your  social  life." 

"Oh,  have  we  some  social  life  in  the  San  Dimas?" 
Garland  queried.  "I  always  understood  it  was  a  lonely, 
God-forsaken  stretch  of  country." 

"We  haven't  very  much,  Garland,  but  then,  what 
we  lack  in  quantity  we  make  up  in  quality.  Bogus 
Lookout  is  the  social  center — or  at  least  it  draws 
rangers  from  the  Tantrum  Meadows  station  as  a  mag- 
net draws  needles.    The  lookout  on  Bogus  is  a  girl." 

"Indeed!   What  sort  of  a  girl,  Chief?" 

Chief  Ranger  Casey  glanced  darkly  toward  the 
kitchen  and  replied  in  a  lowered  voice,  "A  regular  girl ! 
A  lalapalooza!  Whee-e-w!"  He  whistled  softly,  and 
Garland  was  aware  that  his  chief  had  expressed  the 
apotheosis  of  admiration  and  approval.  "She'll  knock 
your  eye  out,"  Casey  continued,  "although  I'm  not 
supposed  to  say  so  out  loud." 
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Although  an  unmarried  man,  Ranger  Garland 
thought  he  understood  his  chief's  position,  and  his 
heart  went  out  to  the  honest  fellow. 

"I'm  for  the  girl  a  mile,"  Casey  resumed,  "although 
she's  a  thorn  in  my  official  side.  She  raises  such  hell 
with  my  organization!"  Agkin  his  glance  wandered 
kitchenward,  and  Garland  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Casey 
was  part  of  the  chief's  organization.  "As  fast  as  I 
plant  a  married  ranger  at  Tantrum  I  lose  him.  His 
wife  finds  it  lonely,  so  she  mounts  a  horse  and  rides  up 
to  Bogus  to  sort  of  collaborate  with  her  own  sex.  One 
look  at  the  lookout  lady,  and  the  ship  is  sunk  without  a 
trace.  The  ranger's  wife  fears  for  her  husband,  whose 
duties  may  take  him  into  the  danger  zone,  and  first 
thing  I  know  she  has  him  out  of  the  Tantrum  station 
and  I  have  to  get  a  new  ranger.  So  I  try  an  unmarried 
one — and  within  a  week  he  has  proposed  to  Monica  Dale 
and  been  refused.  Then  he  feels  like  a  dirty  deuce  in 
a  clean  pack  and  gets  out  of  the  country.  You  know 
how  it  is  with  a  young  fellow.  He's  always  embar- 
rassed when  he  has  to  meet  the  girl  who's  turned  him 
down  and  trampled  on  his  conceit." 

"They  do  not  appear  to  be  very  persistent  wooers," 
Garland  suggested. 

"Oh,  they're  as  persistent  as  the  ordinary  run  of  men, 
but  the  trouble  is,  Monica  Dale  isn't  an  ordinary  girl. 
She  has  a  faculty  for  selling  a  fellow  an  idea,  and  the 
best  thing  she  sells  is  the  idea  that  the  fellow  isn't 
wanted.    She  takes  the  tuck  out  of  them  somehow." 

"Hum-m-m !"  Garland's  contemptuous  grunt  was  not 
lost  on  Casey. 

"She'd  tak$  the  tuck  out  of  a  graven  image,"  he 
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declared.  "Boy,  hear  me.  She's  man-proof.  Forest 
rangers  she  figures  as  pointblank  range;  she  has  her 
sights  set  for  bigger  game." 

"Well,  that's  to  her  credit,"  Garland  laughed. 

"You  be  careful,  son.  Wait  till  you  hear  her  voice 
over  the  telephone.    Stir  you  a  bit  !" 

"The  girl's  safe  from  old  man  Garland's  boy,  Chief. 
I  might  fall  in  love  with  her,  but  until  she  fell  in  love 
with  me  I'd  keep  my  fool  mouth  shut.  I'm  in  no  position 
to  ask  any  girl  to  marry  me,  Chief.  I  have  no  desire 
to  give  hostages  to  fortune." 

"You'll  have  the  desire,  all  right.  Not  to  have  it 
would  be  unhuman  and  unmasculine.  I  admit  Sunday 
belongs  to  you,  but  don't  let  me  catch  you  spending  a 
couple  of  afternoons  a  week  on  Bogus.  And  when  you 
do  go  there  on  week-days,  be  sure  you  have  a  sound 
excuse.  By  the  way,  you'll  find  a  duplicate  of  this  map 
at  your  station.  AH  the  fire-fighting  stations  are 
marked  very  plainly  and  I  suggest  that  you  spend  the 
first  week  with  your  forest  guard,  Martin,  going  over 
your  territory  and  familiarizing  yourself  with  it." 

"Is  Bogus  Lookout  in  my  territory?" 

"Theoretically,  yes.  However,  I  never  knew  anybody 
who  had  any  government  business  there,  except  to  mend 
the  Forest  Service  telephone  line,  or  pack  supplies  up 
there  for  Monica  Dale." 

"What  about  that  Monica  Dale?"  Mrs.  Casey,  bear*- 
ing  a  tureen  of  soup,  had  emerged  from  the  kitchen. 

"I  was  warning  Mr.  Garland  against  her,"  Casey 
replied  with  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  humor. 

"The  hussy !  She's  never  done  with  rolling  her  eyes 
at  everything  in  pants." 
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"Oh,  come,  Bessie,  my  dear  !"  the  chief  ranger 
pleaded.  "Everybody  in  pants  knows  Monica  is  a 
lady," 

"A  hillbilly's  daughter — the  child  of  an  ignorant 
prospector  a  lady?"  Mrs.  Casey  tittered  mirthlessly 
and  Garland  hoped  she  would  drop  the  tureen  of  hot 
soup  and  scald  her  feet. 

Knowing,  however,  that  if  anybody  was  to  be  scalded 
that  person  would  be  the  chief  ranger,  he  skilfully 
changed  the  topic  of  conversation  by  steering  it  into 
the  channel  he  guessed  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the 
lady— to  wit,  herself,  her  interests,  her  nobility  in  mak- 
ing such  a  delightful  home  for  her  husband  in  a  country 
so  barren  of  the  social  and  cultural  influences  women 
of  her  class  must  crave.  He  was  so  barefaced  about  it 
— blatant  almost — that  Casey  gave  him  a  sly  wink  of 
approval  and  a  barely  perceptible  nod  whkh  said, 
"She  likes  that  sort  of  guff.    Feed  her  more  of  it." 

When,  two  hours  later,  Ranger  Garland  resumed  his 
journey  toward  Tantrum  Meadows  station,  the  Caseys 
parted  from  him  with  genuine  regret.  "What  a  nice 
young  man !"  Mrs.  Chief  Ranger  Casey  declared,  and 
went  to  the  gate  and  gazed  after  him. 

"I  wonder  what  the  devil  he's  doing  in  the  Forest 
Service,"  Casey  mused.  "He's  been  bred  and  raised  for 
something  better  in  life,  although  I  was  too,  for  that 
matter."  He  'sighed.  "Perhaps,  like  me,  the  open 
spaces  have  got  him.  Perhaps  he  loves  trees  and  peace 
and  homely  comfort  and  freedom  from  the  competition 
of  existence.  Nice  lad.  Wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
gives  Monica  Dale  a  dose  of  her  own  medicine. 
Wouldn't  I  cheer  if  he  did!   But  he'll  not!" 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  morning  following  his  first  night  at  the  Tan- 
trum Meadows  station  Ranger  Garland  was  awak- 
ened at  an  early  hour  by  the  telephone  bell,  insistently 
ringing  the  call  of  that  station.  He  found  Chief 
Ranger  Casey  on  the  line. 

"Got  a  special  job  for  you,  Garland,"  the  chief 
ranger  informed  his  subordinate.  "Today  you  double 
as  a  policeman.  There's  an  escaped  convict  in  the  San 
Dimas  and  I'm  notifying  all  rangers  and  forest  guards 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him.  The  sheriff  and  his  posse 
are  on  his  trail.  They  left  it  about  a  mile  east  of  my 
headquarters  and  came  over  here  for  breakfast,  but 
they  have  bloodhounds  and  can  pick  the  trail  up  again 
after  they  have  eaten." 

"Have  you  a  description  of  the  man,  Chief?" 
"Yes.  In  fact,  I  know  him  well.  His  name  is  Robert 
Lee  Mason.  He's  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  about  six  feet  tall,  a  spare  man,  but  pow- 
erful— shoulders  as  broad  as  a  barn  door.  Weighs 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  but  doesn't  look  it.  Thick 
fair  hair,  inclined  to  be  wavy,  dark  blue  eyes  and 
olive  complexion.  You  couldn't  mistake  him  because 
of  that  detail.  Most  people  with  olive  complexions 
have  brown  eyes,  but  this  chap's  are  dark  blue,  a  little 
deep-set  and  with  a  piercing  expression.    When  he 
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looks  at  you,  you  know  a  man  is  giving  you  the  once- 
over. His  nose  is  thin  and  high — patrician  counte- 
nance— and  his  mouth  sets  shut  like  a  cellar  door.  His 
teeth  are  fine,  even  white  and  all  there,  and  the  first 
joint  of  his  left  index-finger  is  missing.  Got  it  snarled 
up  in  his  rope  one  day  when  he  was  laying  it  on  a 
steer — most  cowmen  lose  a  finger  before  they  emerge 
from  the  awkward  squad." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  him  so  well  spoken  of,  Chief,5* 
Garland  replied  pleasantly.  "I  take  it  he  isn't  a  con- 
vict because  he  committed  an  atrocious  crime." 

"He  didn't.  Garland,  he's  a  mighty  decent  chap. 
He  only  bumped  off  a  man  a  good  many  folks  in  this 
country  say  wanted  killing  most  gosh-awful  bad." 

"Must  we  run  the  poor  devil  down  and  deliver  him 
to  the  sheriff?"  Garland  queried  plaintively. 

"We  must."  Casey  was  very  emphatic.  "He's  a 
mountain  man  and  he  has  one  enemy  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  Seems  as  if  he  couldn't  complete  his 
murder  engagements  before  they  sent  him  down  to 
San  Quentin.  We'll  have  to  round  him  up,  if  possible, 
to  keep  him  out  of  trouble  and  save  Jethroe,  of  the 
Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  at  Dogwood 
Flats,  some  funeral  expenses.  The  sheriff  says  he's 
back  here  to  get  Jethroe — not  that  anybody  gives  a 
hang,  but  then  why  permit  him  to  make  a  mess  ?  Any- 
how, you  and  I  are  in  the  Forest  Service.  We  are 
sworn  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  and  em- 
powered to  arrest  law-breakers.  It  is  our  duty  and  we 
can't  dodge  it." 

"Hard-boiled  or  ever  faithful — I  wonder  which," 
Garland  mused.    Aloud:    "Very  well,  Chief.   I  wish 
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Robert  Lee  Mason  well,  but  if  I  should  walk  into  him 
he'll  not  escape." 
"Good  man!" 

"Have  you  telephoned  that  girl — what's  her  name? — 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  lookout  station  on  Bogus — 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  him?  With  that  telescope  of 
hers  she  can  see  anything  that  moves  within  a.  radius 
of  five  miles/' 

"She  couldn't  see  it  this  morning.  There's  fog  in 
the  San  Dimas." 

"I  didn't  know.  Your  ring  got  me  out  of  bed.  But 
she  could  be  ready  when  the  fog  lifts  " 

"The  sheriff  doesn't  want  her  to  be  ready.  She  knows 
this  man  Mason.  He's  an  old  friend  of  hers — some  say 
an  old  admirer.  Anyhow,  she  likes  him  better  than  any 
man  she  ever  met;  she's  a  mountain  girl  and  would 
help  him  if  she  could." 

"Bully  for  her !"  said  Ranger  Garland. 

"She  reasons  two  ways — with  her  heart,  like  a  wo- 
man and  with  her  head,  like  a  man.  Usually  she  uses  her 
head  on  men,  but  her  heart  would  go  out  to  Bob  Mason. 
Sheriff  Bentley  feels  certain  he  will  head  for  Bogus,  for 
he  must  have  food.  He  must  be  half  starved  by  now.  Of 
course  the  girl  doesn't  know  he's  on  the  loose.  Now, 
thei^,  son,  you  mount  that  horse  of  yours  and  ride  up 
to  Bogus  to  make  a  neighborly  call.  If  the  fog  lifts 
use  that  telephone  of  hers  freely,  and  report  to  me  by 
telephone  if  you  see  anything  like  a  man  moving  any- 
where. If  you  have  reason  to  believe  Mason  has  already 
reached  Bogus  and  that  the  girl  has  him  in  hiding  there, 
arrest  him — that  is,  if  you  can  find  him." 

"That  means  I  am  to  search  for  him," 
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"Naturally.  By  the  way,  there's  a  reward  of  fifty 
dollars  from  the  state  for  capturing  an  escaped  convict, 
I  believe,  and  Jethroe  has  offered  a  thousand  person- 
ally. I'll  bet  the  cowardly  skunk  is  shivering  in  his 
boots." 

"I  could  use  that  thousand  to  advantage — I  mean,  I 
could  use  half  of  it.  Naturally  half  is  yours  if  I  land 
Mason  back  in  San  Quentin." 

"If  my  rheumatism  hadn't  come  on  this  morning 
you'd  never  have  heard  from  me  in  this  matter.  I'd  be 
on  my  way  to  Bogus  now,  to  collect  the  entire  thousand 
for  myself." 

Garland  laughed  at  the  chief's  bluntness.    "Did  you 
say  they  have  bloodhounds  on  his  trail?" 
"I  did." 

"Then,  unless  he's  too  far  ahead  of  them,  they'll 
trail  him  right  up  to  Bogus,  The  country  is  as  dry  as 
tinder  ordinarily,  which  would  make  trailing  difficult 
for  the  best  of  hounds,  but  fortunately  the  fog  you 
speak  of  will  help  a  heap.  With  all  the  trees  and 
bushes  dripping  moisture  he  ought  to  leave  a  trail 
like  a  polecat." 

"Well,  you  go  get  him  first,  son.  We  need  the 
money." 

"I'll  be  on  my  way  within  the  hour.  Must  have 
breakfast  first." 

"Goodman!  Adios!" 

In  the  very  act  of  sugaring  his  coffee  Ranger  Gar- 
land paused  with  brimming  spoon  uplifted.  "Now,  I'll 
bet  a  ripe  peach,"  he  reflected,  "that  this  Bob  Mason- 
man  is  the  honest  rascal  who  stole  my  Jupiter  mule 
and  rifle  yesterday.   Yesterday  he  caused  me  a  ten-mile 
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hike  and  today  he's  causing  me  a  ten-mile  ride.  Yes, 
Casey  is  right.  In  a  company  of  ten  men  that  chap 
would  most  certainly  be  Number  One.  And  I  don't 
blame  that  lookout  girl  for  liking  him.  I  never  saw 
him  and  I  like  him!  The  scoundrel's  on  the  square!" 
He  dropped  the  sugar  into  his  coffee.  "I  hope  he's 
miles  from  Bogus  when  I  get  there,  but  if  he  should 
be  there— well,  five  hundred  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Anyhow,  I'll  have  a  look  at  this  modern  Circe 
on  the  mountain-top." 

There  was  eery,  sublime  loveliness  in  the  panorama 
outspread  before  Monica  Dale,  yet  it  failed  to  awaken 
in  her  the  thrill  which,  undoubtedly,  it  would  have 
awakened  in  one  not  so  habituated  to  it  as  the  mistress 
of  Bogus  Lookout.  During  the  preceding  afternoon  a 
heavy  North  Pacific  fog  had  blown  in  before  the  north- 
west summer  trade-wind.  Scudding  eastward  from  the 
ocean,  it  had  crept  up  and  over  the  redwood-studded 
crests  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains,  where  it  hung 
until  sucked  down  into  the  interior  valleys  by  the 
vacuum  created  when  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  plains 
climbed  to  cooler  heights ;  billowing  steadily  eastward, 
it  had  rolled  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Siskiyou 
Range,  and  now,  in  the  dark  blur  of  sugar-pine  and 
white  pine  that  was  the  San  Dimas  National  Forest, 
it  rested,  too  spent  and  thin  to  climb  higher. 

As  far  to  the  west  as  Monica  could  see,  her  world 
was  a  sea  of  fog,  white  as  a  gull's  breast.  Above  it 
arched  a  cerulean  sky ;  as  the  sun  climbed  to  the  zenith, 
and  the  white  invader  retired  slowly  before  the  on- 
slaught of  its  rays,  the  fog  gradually  took  on  a  bluish 
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tinge.  That  was  the  down-thrust  of  light  from  the  sky 
and  the  upthrust  of  light  from  the  dark  forest  below. 
Presently  hilltops  and  mountain  peaks  rose  from  the 
surrounding  vapor  and  gave  to  the  scene  an  appearance 
truly  maritime — a  peaceful  sea  dotted  with  lovely  little 
islands  all  crested  with  huge  trees,  among  whose  crowns 
thin  wisps  of  fog  still  fluttered  like  a  bride's  veil.  And 
over  all  was  silence — the  silence  of  the  silent  places — 
the  silence  that  speaks  like  the  thunder  of  many  guns. 

Fog  in  a  hilly,  timbered  country  is  ever  a  magic 
artist,  but  the  evidence  that  the  magician  was  depart- 
ing, rather  than  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  there, 
brought  a  distinct  comfort  to  the  girl.  Always  when 
the  fog  swirled  around  Bogus,  she  felt  more  isolated 
and  lonely  than  before,  for  if  the  hills  prevented  her 
escape  into  the  outer  world,  at  least  they  were  distant 
sentinels;  whereas  the  fog  was  disturbingly  expressive 
of  gray  prison  walls  closing  in  around  her.  Now  that 
the  gray  walls  were  falling  away  she  came  out  of  her 
cabin  into  the  yard,  the  better  to  watch  the  retreat. 

Suddenly  a  few  hundred  yards  below  her  a  dry  twig 
snapped.  The  sound  came  from  the  timber  on  the 
far  edge  of  the  little  mountain  meadow  in  which  she 
could  see  her  horse  grazing.  "A  deer,"  Monica  thought 
— but  instantly  changed  her  mind  as  she  observed  her 
horse  lift  his  head,  stare  interestedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  snapping  sound  and  snort.  "A  bear  in  the  huckle- 
berry bushes,"  the  girl  decided,  and  ran  into  the  house 
for  her  rifle.  She  could  find  much  of  food  value  in  a 
fat  bear  that  close  to  her  habitation,  and  his  pelt  would 
be  worth  something  provided  the  animal's  summer  rang- 
ing had  not  scuffed  too  much  of  the  fur  off  his  abdomen. 
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Emerging  from  the  cabin  she  walked  slowly  down 
the  hillside,  screening  her  advance  as  much  as  possible 
behind  intervening  trees  and  manzanita  shrubs.  At 
the  near  edge  of  the  little  meadow  she  paused  behind 
a  madrone  tree,  rested  her  rifle  across  a  low  limb  and 
waited. 

"Not  a  bear,"  she  decided  presently,  for  her  horse 
had  disillusioned  her  again.  Following  his  first  slight 
momentary  apprehension,  a  mild  curiosity  had  impelled 
him  to  walk  gingerly  across  the  meadow  toward  the 
sound.  Monica  waited.  Presently  another  twig 
snapped,  there  was  a  crash  of  crushed,  bending  shrub- 
bery, the  thud  of  a  falling  body.  The  horse  snorted 
and  retreated  a  few  yards. 

"A  man,"  Monica  decided.  "I  wonder  if  he  has  de- 
signs on  my  horse."  She  carefully  withdrew  the  soft- 
nosed  cartridge  from  the  breech  and  slipped  a  car- 
tridge with  a  steel- jacketed  bullet  into  its  place.  "No 
use  to  dumdum  him,"  she  reflected. 

A  gasping,  sobbing  exhalation  came  from  the  edge  of 
the  timber — a  sound  indicative  of  exhaustion  and  de- 
spair. "Hum-m-m !"  the  girl  soliloquized.  "Some  fool 
stranger  in  these  parts  has  lost  himself  in  the  tall  tim- 
ber, and  the  fog  has  complicated  matters  for  him.  He's 
been  wandering  around  until  he  is  wfcak  and  exhausted/ 
Didn't  have  sense  enough  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the 
fog  to  lift  and  then  start  a  fire  with  green  wood,  so 
the  smoke  would  mount  over  the  tree  tops." 

A  man  emerged  from  the  timber  and  stood  staring 
at  the  horse — and  that  this  man  was  weak  and  far 
spent  was  evident,  for  he  stood  weaving  from  side  to 
side  before  extending  his  hand  to  the  animal  and  say- 
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ing:  "Whoa,  boy!  Steady,  little  horse!  I'm  not 
going  to  hurt  you."  He  staggered  slowly  toward  the 
animal,  snapping  his  fingers,  his  voice  soothing  the 
horse  with  endearments. 

Monica  watched  him  with  interest  when,  upon  reach- 
ing the  gentle  animal,  he  reached  cautiously  up  and 
grasped  the  mane  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
he  patted  the  neck,  his  hand  creeping  steadily  forward 
until  his  fingers  closed  over  the  head-stall.  Then,  from 
his  pocket,  he  produced  a  short  section  of  heavy  twine, 
fashioned  a  rude  pair  of  reins  and  led  the  horse  to 
an  adjacent  tree  stumps  to  the  summit  of  which  he 
climbed  laboriously,  swung  the  horse  in  alongside  the 
stump  and  flopped  weakly  over  on  him.  For  perhaps 
ten  seconds  he  lay  across  the  animal's  back,  his  legs 
kicking  feebly ;  then  with  a  supreme  effort  he  straddled 
the  animal  and  turned  him  directly  up  the  hill  toward 
the  gate  in  the  wire  fence  that  enclosed  the  meadow. 

Monica  met  him  at  the  gate  and  opened  it,  without 
being  observed  by  the  stranger,  for  his  head  was  sunk 
low  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  He  was 
letting  the  horse  have  his  head.  The  man's  face  was 
covered  with  a  week-old  stubble  of  blond  whisker;  it 
was  foul  with  grime  and  blood  and  perspiration,  and 
he  appeared  to  keep  his  seat  with  difficulty. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  Monica  addressed  him  casually, 
"I  must  say  it's  kind  of  you  to  bring  my  horse  home 
four  hours  before  he  was  ready  to  come." 

The  rider  opened  his  weary,  bloodshot  eyes  and 
jerked  erect.  He  was  looking  down  a  rifle  barrel  held 
unwaveringly  at  his  head. 

"Oh,  it's  you — Monica,"  he  murmured  in  a  hoarse, 
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constricted  voice.  "Thank  God !  I  was  helping  myself 
to  your  horse — wanted  to  get  as  far  as  Uncle  Charley 
Canfield's  place — and  then  I  would  have — turned  him 
loose.  He  would  have  come  back  to  you.  Mountain 
horses  always  do,  Monica." 

"Who  are  you?"  the  girl  demanded. 

"I'm  Bob  Mason — and  I'm  on  the  run.  Got  away 
from  the  road  gang  over  in  Del  Norte  County  three 
days  ago.  It's  wrong  of  me — broke  the  honor  system — ' 
couldn't  help  it — the  trees  and  the  hills  over  yonder 
put  the  notion  in  my  fool  head — and  the  Siskiyous 
kept  calling  clear  across  the  state.  I  knew  if  I  could 
make  it  to  my  own  hills  I'd  be  safe  with  my  friends." 

"You're  safe,  Bob,  you  poor  boy,"  the  girl  answered, 
and  lowered  her  rifle.  "You're  up  on  Bogus  and  my 
cabin  is  only  two  hundred  yards  away." 

Bob  Mason  lifted  his  weary  head  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude.   "Listen!"  he  commanded. 

From  afar  in  the  valley  below  the  unmistakable  bell- 
ing of  hounds  came  out  of  the  fog. 

"Bloodhounds,"  the  man  gasped.  "They're  trailing 
me  with  dogs.  There  isn't  an  Indian  trailer  in  the 
state  who  could  have  followed  me  without  them.  Oh, 
Monica,  don't  give  me  up  until  I've  seen  the  baby !" 

"Don't  worry.    They'll  never  get  you,  Bob." 

"But  the  hounds — they'll  trail  me  to  where  I  mounted 
the  horse  " 

"Maybe,"  said  Monica  Dale  enigmatically,  and  took 
the  horse  by  the  halter.  Up  the  hill  to  her  cabin  she 
led  him  and  before  the  open  door  she  paused.  "Slide 
off  into  my  arms,  Bob.  I  can  manage  you,"  she  urged. 
"Can't  leave  a  trail,  you  know.  There!" 
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She  grasped  him  by  the  legs  and  with  his  body  over 
her  strong  young  shoulder  she  carried  him  into  the 
cabin  and  laid  him  on  her  bed  in  a  rear  room.  From 
a  two-gallon  demijohn  she  poured  a  full  glass  of  whisky 
and  held  it  to  his  trembling  lips. 

"That's  some  of  Uncle  Charley's  famous  old  brand 
of  moonshine,"  she  told  him  gaily.  "The  wicked  old 
man  laid  that  down  the  year  before  Prohibition  went 
into  effect.  Drink  it,  Bob.  It'll  buck  you  up.  Now 
lie  down,  while  I  start  the  fire  and  heat  you  some  soup. 
It'll  only  take  a  jiffy  ." 

"Those  dogs !"  he  protested.   "They're  coming  fast." 

"I'll  attend  to  them.  They're  five  miles  away.  Don't 
worry." 

She  had  a  fire  going  in  a  little  wood  stove  in  two 
minutes,  and  presently  the  hunted  man  was  gratefully 
imbibing  the  soup  she  had  heated  and  wolfing  down 
slice  after  slice  of  bread.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
girl  removed  his  worn  boots,  washed  his  face  and  spread 
a  double  woolen  blanket  over  him. 

"Nothing  wrong  with  you  that  a  few  square  meals 
and  twenty-four  hours  of  sleep  will  not  cure,"  she 
assured  him  gaily.  "Now  for  those  dogs !  And  what- 
ever you  do,  Bob,  don't  snore." 

She  went  out,  closing  and  locking  the  bedroom  door 
behind  her,  led  her  horse  to  the  barn,  saddled  and 
bridled  him  and,  with  her  rifle  in  the  scabbard  swung 
along  under  the  sweat-leather,  she  headed  down  through 
the  meadow  in  the  direction  of  the  sheriff's  posse.  The 
hounds  were  belling  at  more  frequent  intervals  now — 
infallible  evidence  that  the  trail  was  getting  warmer. 

A  mile  below  her  cabin  Monica  halted  and  dis- 
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mounted.  The  sounds  of  pursuit  were  coining  closer  at 
a  rate  that,  to  the  mountain-bred  girl,  wise  in  the  lore 
of  the  silent  places  and  a  past  master  in  the  woodman's 
science  of  deduction,  made  the  conditions  of  the  pursuit 
as  apparent  to  her  as  if  the  fog  did  not  obscure  them. 
Suddenly  the  belling  of  the  hounds  swelled  furiously 
and  continuously. 

Monica  nodded  wisely.  "That  sheriff  has  come,  to 
the  conclusion  Bob  isn't  more  than  a  mile  ahead  of 
him,"  she  soliloquized.  "Pretty  wise  sheriff,  but  he 
doesn't  figure  on  Monica  Dale.  He's  cast  his  dogs  off 
the  leash — he's  not  following  them  afoot  any  more. 
The  posse  has  taken  to  horse.  I  can  hear  them  gallop- 
ing and  calling  to  each  other — they're  spreading  out. 
Well,  the  hounds  will  be  far  ahead  of  them  coming  up 
the  slope  of  Bogus,  no  matter  how  hard  they  ride. 
Idiots  !  They're  expecting  the  hounds  will  tree  Bob  and 
hold  him  until  they  get  up.  Guess  they  know  he  isn't 
armed.  Steady,  little  horse !  We're  going  to  do  some 
shooting  in  about  three  minutes." 

She  led  out  to  an  opening  in  the  forest  in  order  to 
command  a  view  at  least  three  hundred  yards  wide 
leading  up  the  slope  of  Bogus.  Suddenly  two  blood- 
hounds came  into  view,  running  swiftly,  noses  to  earth. 
Monica  waited  until  they  were  sweeping  by  a  hundred 
yards  away,  broadside  on  to  her— and  then  a  fusillade 
of  rifle  shots  sent  crashing  echoes  reverberating  acrossi 
the  valley.  The  belling  of  the  bloodhounds  changed 
on  the  instant  to  agonized  yelps;  then  silence  settled 
again  over  the  San  Dimas,  and  Monica,  mounting 
Pedro,  rode  calmly  down  to  meet  the  posse. 

At  sight  of  her  the  sheriff,  hailed  her  from  a  distance 
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of  three  hundred  yards.  "Did  you  see  who  did  that 
shooting?"  he  shouted.    "Do  you  know  who  did  it?" 

The  girl  pulled  up  and  beckoned  him  toward  her. 
He  spurred  up  the  hill,  followed  by  four  other  horse- 
men, and  the  five  gathered  before  her. 

"I'm  Monica  Dale,  a  member  of  the  ranger  force  of 
the  San  Dimas  National  Forest.  I'm  the  lookout  on 
Bogus,  and  you  men  have  been  hunting  deer  here  with- 
out permission  and  in  defiance  of  the  game  laws. 
Furthermore,  you  have  been  running  a  deer  with  hounds 
— and  you  know  that's  against  the  law.  You  can  use 
one  hound  on  a  wounded  deer  but  not  two  or  more. 
I've  killed  your  hounds,  and  now  you  gentlemen  will  be 
good  enough  to  consider  yourselves  under  arrest.  Dogs 
aren't  allowed  in  a  National  Forest  without  a  permit 
anyhow  and  I  have  killed  your  hounds  because  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so." 

For  fully  a  minute  the  leader  of  the  posse  stared 
at  her.  He  was  too  furious  to  trust  himself  with  any- 
thing more  than  a  bitter  curse — and  in  the  presence  of 
a  woman  he  could  not  afford  that.    Finally  he  said: 

"Confound  your  photograph,  young  woman,  you've 
gone  to  work  and  killed  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  best  bloodhounds  in  Northern  California.  We  were 
after  an  escaped  convict.  We'd  have  had  him  in 
another  ten  minutes  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  hell-fired 
sense  of  duty.  We're  here  with  the  permission  and  co- 
operation of  the  chief  ranger,  and  you — you — oh,  damn 
it  all,  what  can  anyone  do  with  a  woman?" 

"You  might  refrain  from  swearing  at  her,"  Monica 
warned  him.  "One  touch  of  my  spurs  to  Pedro — one 
jump  down  the  hillside  at  you,  and  Pedro  will  hit  that 
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sorry  horse  of  yours  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and 
roll  some  good  manners  into  you.  Even  if  I  am  a 
woman  I'm  wearing  the  badge  of  a  forest-ranger  and 
you  shall  respect  that!    You  hear  me?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  sheriff  replied  humbly, 
"but  what's  a  feller  goin'  to  do  in  a  case  like  this,  if 
he  can't  cuss  a  little?  You'd  cuss  yourself  in  the  same 
circumstance." 

"You  take  a  great  deal  for  granted.  I  never  swear. 
Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  you're  on  government  property 
and  your  civil  rights  are  suspended.  I'm  in  com- 
mand here,  so  answer  me  this  question.  If  you  are  man- 
hunting  in  the  San  Dimas  Reserve  with  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  chief  ranger,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it?  We've  had  man- 
hunts here  before  today,  and  the  chief  ranger  has 
always  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  warned  me  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  through  my  telescope.  He  didn't 
do  that  today.  If  he  had,  I  imagine  your  dogs  would 
now  be  alive  and  barking.   I'm  not  a  mind-reader." 

The  sheriff,  who  had  had  the  most  excellent  of  reasons 
for  requesting  the  chief  ranger  not  to  communicate 
with  the  lookout  on  Bogus,  could  not,  of  course,  afford 
to  admit  that  reason  now.  So  he  fell  back  on  that  time- 
honored  excuse  known  as  "passing  the  buck." 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  why  he  didn't  telephone 
you,  Miss  Dale.  .  .  .  Well,  I  can  understand  your 
point  of  view.  You  did  your  duty  according  to  your 
lights  and  while  it's  mighty  hard  to  swallow  the  loss 
of  those  dogs  and  that  convict,  I  reckon  we'll  have  to 
do  it.  We'll  get  the  feller  sooner  or  later,  I'm  sorry 
I  cussed  a  lady." 
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Monica  favored  him  and  his  posse  with  a  devastating 
smile.  "I'm  sorry,  too,  that  the  chief  ranger  didn't 
telephone  me.  Now,  you  men  are  all  hot  and  tired 
and  angry,  so  suppose  you  ride  back  with  me  to  my 
lookout  station  and  I'll  give  each  of  you  two  nice  big 
shots  of  very  fine,  eight-year-old  moonshine  whisky." 

"I  could  arrest  you  for  having  moonshine  liquor  in 
your  possession,"  the  sheriff  warned  her  darkly. 

"That's  a  fine  return  for  mountain  hospitality," 
Monica  retorted.  "And  you  couldn't  arrest  me,  either, 
because  my  house  is  my  castle,  the  liquor  is  in  the  castle 
and  you  cannot  come  in  and  remove  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  convict  me  unless  you  first  procure  a  search- 
warrant." 

"I  can  take  you  on  information  and  belief.  Any 
peace  officer  can,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  culprit  may  make  his  escape  or  remove  or  destroy 
the  evidence." 

"It  is  apparent  you  didn't  see  me  tumble  those  hounds 
of  yours  when  they  were  doing  thirty  miles  an  hour," 
Monica  laughed.  "Well,  since  you're  such  a  virtuous 
man  I  withdraw  the  offer.  Actios!"  She  kissed  her 
hand  to  the  posse,  wheeled  her  horse  and  started  back 
up-hill. 

The  late  owner  of  the  hounds,  the  deputy  sheriff 
from  Shasta  County,  favored  the  sheriff  of  Siskiyou 
County  with  a  dour  look.  "The  feller's  evidently 
headed  up  and  over  Bogus,"  he  growled.  "We've  got 
to  go  up  there  anyhow  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  accept  the  girl's  hospitality.  I  don't 
reckon  she'd  have  invited  us  up  if  she  had  that  convict 
hid  on  the  premises,  even  if  they  did  go  to  school  to- 
Si-. ft 
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gether  and  her  having  the  natural  sympathy  of  a 
neighbor  for  a  man  that  got  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  killing  a  skunk  that  wanted  killing.  Me,  I'm  going 
to  sample  that  eight-year-old  moonshine." 

He  spurred  after  Monica  Dale,  and  the  posse  fol- 
lowed in  single  file,  silent  and  chop-fallen.  They  rode 
into  the  yard  at  the  lookout  station  and  Monica 
brought  out  the  two-gallon  jug  and  five  glasses. 

"I  never  drink  liquor  myself,"  she  explained  casually, 
"but  my  friends  tell  me  this  is  very  smooth  and  doesn't 
require  a  chaser." 

"Only  dudes  and  frail  city  men  talce  chasers,"  the 
sheriff  growled.  "By  gravy,  thaVs  good  stuff.  By  the 
way.  Miss  Dale,  the  man  we're  after  is  an  old  friend 
of  yours — Bob  Mason.  You  remember  he  tunneled  that 
mining  engineer  in  charge  of  the  hydraulic  outfit  over 
to  Dogwood  Flats." 

Monica  nodded.  "No  jury  in  the  hill  country  would 
have  convicted  him,"  she  replied.  "That  was  justifiable 
homicide.  Bob  gave  the  man  fair  warning.  Told  him 
if  he  ever  prowled  around  his  home  again  he'd  better 
come  a-fogging;  the  man  took  a  chance  and  now  he's 
where  the  woodbine  twineth  and  the  whangdoodle 
mourneth  for  its  mate.  That  rotten  mining  company 
saw  to  it  that  Bob  was  tried  by  a  town  jury  down  at  the 
county-seat." 

"Seems  to  me,  Miss  Dale,  you  took  care  of  the  Mason 
baby  for  a  while,  didn't  you?" 

"For  nearly  six  months.  His  mother  brought  the 
child  over  to  me  and  asked  me  to  care  for  it  while  she 
was  down  at  Bob's  trial.  When  he  was  convicted 
she  went  to  San  Francisco  and  never  came  back." 
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"The  dog-goned  little  trollop  !  Sawed  the  kid  off 
on  you,  eh?" 

Monica  nodded.  "I  was  willing  to  have  him.  He's 
the  image  of  his  father,  and  Bob  Mason  is  as  decent 
a  man  as  ever  lived.  The  baby  was  company  for  me, 
and  when  Bob's  sister  finally  came  and  took  him  away 
— well,  it  wasn't  so  easy  to  part  with  him." 

"Ye-e-s,  I  suppose  you  do  get  pretty  lonely  up 
here.  Well,  a  good-lookin'  girl  like  you  ain't  likely 
to  be  an  old  maid.  One  of  these  days  you'll  be  mar- 
ryin'  an'  havin'  a  baby  of  your  own." 

He  made  meticulous  inquiry  as  to  the  trails  leading 
east  and  north  from  Bogus  and,  with  his  posse  di- 
vided, finally  rode  away.  Monica  unsaddled  her  horse, 
put  him  in  the  barn  and,  taking  a  seat  on  her  kitchen 
steps,  proceeded  to  clean  her  rifle. 

"Well,  Monica,"  she  murmured  as  she  reversed  the 
rifle  and  squinted  down  the  barrel  in  a  final,  pains- 
taking inspection,  "it  took  all  of  your  courage  to 
kill  those  poor,  ignorant,  inoffensive  dogs,  but  it  had  to 
be  done — and  when  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  never  let  it 
be  said  that  you  were  too  weak  to  do  it.  I  think  I 
messed  up  Bob's  trail  fairly  well  on  my  way  down-hill, 
and  I  know  we  all  messed  it  up  for  fair  on  our  way 
back.    Well,  this  has  certainly  been  an  eventful  day." 

She  leaned  back  against  the  jamb  of  the  kitchen 
door  and  closed  her  eyes.  The  excitement  had  made 
her  just  a  little  faint,  and  now  that  it  was  all  over 
she  trembled  slightly.  And  presently  two  big  tears 
crept  through  her  closed  lids  and  cascaded  across  her 
pale  face.  It  would  be  long  before  the  memory  of  those 
rolling,  twitching  dogs  faded  from  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTLY,  with  a  rebellious  toss  of  her  head, 
Monica  literally  flung  her  tears  and  her  heart- 
ache from  her.  Entering  the  cabin,  she  tiptoed  noise- 
lessly into  the  bedroom,  where  the  hunted  man  lay. 
He  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  complete  exhaustion.  The 
girl  stood  gazing  down  at  his  haggard  face,  and  noted 
how  boyish  in  repose  and  yet  how  thoroughly  mascu- 
line it  was.  A  fine  face — a  facfe  that  bespoke  the 
blood  of  a  cle^n,  sturdy,  militant  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
try. 

His  right  hand  rested  outside  the  blanket,  and 
Monica  observed  that  it  was  cruelly  torn  from  con- 
tact with  the  cat's-claw  and  briers  through  which  he 
had  fought  his  way  in  his  mad  race  with  the  hounds; 
the  nails  were  broken  and  dirt-encrusted.  Yet  it  was 
a  handsome  hand — long,  well  proportioned,  with  slim 
graceful  fingers,  free  from  the  unlovely  hirsute  growth 
that  marks  a  race  coarser  physically  and  spiritually. 
The  sickly  pale  hue  that  overcast  his  normally  olive 
complexion  was  not  the  prison  pallor,  but  the  result 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion. 

How  like  a  homing  pigeon,  Monica  reflected,  Bob 
Mason  had  come  back  to  his  eternal  hills — back  to  the 
arena  of  all  the  love  and  tragedy  and  sorrow  that  had 
encompassed  his  brief  life.    He  should  have  known 
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better  than  that,  for  he  was  not  a  dull  man ;  he  should 
have  known  that,  once  his  course  eastward  had  been 
definitely  established  by  his  pursuers,  they  would  have 
guessed  his  destination,  and  acted  accordingly.  But 
he  had  yearned  with  a  great  yearning  to  see  his  infant 
son;  for  that  he  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  honor 
system,  under  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  high  stone  walls  of  San  Quentin  penitentiary  for 
the  comparative  liberty  that  went  with  convict  labor 
on  the  state-highway  construction  over  in  Del  Norte 
County. 

It  was  the  clean,  pure  mountain  atmosphere,  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  abominable  odor  of  disinfectant  that 
fouls  all  prison  air,  the  sight  of  the  forest-clad  hills, 
of  free,  furred  and  feathered  little  friends  of  other 
and  happier  days,  that  had  broken  down  his  resolu- 
tion to  play  the  game  for  the  game's  sake.  Poor 
Bob!  So  the  hills  of  Siskiyou  had  been  calling  to 
him!  Monica  wondered  how  long  they  had  called  in 
vain  before  that  breaking  heart  had  answered  them, 
and  in  a  sudden,  swift  surge  of  pity  and  understanding 
she  stooped  and  kissed  the  pale  brow.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back  and  his  breathing  was  deep  and  stertorous ; 
Monica  turned  him  on  his  side,  with  his  face  toward 
the  wall,  and  he  breathed  easier,  gradually  settling 
into  a  sleep  as  gentle  as  a  child's. 

"O  God,  please  don't  let  him  snore  or  talk  in  his 
sleep,"  she  prayed,  as  she  went  out  and  locked  the 
door  behind  her  again.  "I  must  not  permit  anybody 
to  enter  this  house  until  I  can  get  him  away — and  how 
I  am  going  to  get  him  away  is  a  problem.  That 
sheriff  is  no  fool.    He  knows  he  has  Bob  surrounded 
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on  Bogus;  he'll  have  a  cordon  of  men  surrounding 
Bogus  before  nightfall,  and  every  ranger  and  forest 
guard  in  the  San  Dimas  will  respond  to  his  call  for 
help." 

She  went  outside  and  sat  down  again  on  the  bench 
by  the  cabin  door  to  think,  for  she  had  much  need 
of  calm,  clear,  collected  thinking.  Of  one  thing  she 
was  satisfied  now.  The  chief  ranger  had  deliberately 
refrained  from  telephoning  her  about  Bob  Mason.  He 
feared  she  would  see  him  from  afar  through  her  tele- 
scope and  go  to  meet  with  a  horse;  that  she  might 
furnish  him  with  weapons,  food  and  clothing.  He 
knew  that  her  sympathies,  like  those  of  her  mountain- 
bred  neighbors,  all  friends  of  Bob  Mason  since  child- 
hood, were  strong;  that  she  would  not  regard  aid  to 
a  friend,  even  though  he  were  an  escaped  convict,  as 
even  a  remote  transgression  of  the  law ;  that  what  she 
conceived  to  be  a  higher  law — the  law  of  humanity,  of 
decency  and  of  pity — would  inspire  her  to  an  exhibition 
of  greater  loyalty  to  this  hunted  man  than  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  law  she  was  sworn  to  uphold. 

"The  chief  will  have  somebody  else  up  here  this 
afternoon  casually  looking  through  my  telescope,"  she 
divined  shrewdly.  "Well,  let  him  look  if  he  wants  to. 
lie  can  look  till  his  eyes  pop  out  for  all  the  good! 
it  will  do  him,  but  he  shall  not  enter  my  house." 

She  rose  quickly,  lifted  the  bench  on  which  she  had 
been  seated  and  carried  it  across  the  little  yard  to 
the  base  of  a  giant  sugar-pine.  Then  she  hurried  into 
the  house,  brought  out  a  chair  and  a  small,  collapsible 
table,  and  set  them  under  the  sugar-pine  close  to  the 
bench.    On  the  table  she  placed  an  old  magazine  and 
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her  sewing  basket  and  then  sat  down  to  await  the  vis- 
itor her  woman's  wit  told  her  would  presently  appear. 

When  he  did  appear  she  wanted  him  to  sit  as  far  from 
that  cabin  as  possible  without  arousing  his  suspicions, 
"He  mustn't  be  close  enough  to  hear  Bob  if  the  poor 
boy  commences  to  breathe  heavily,"  she  told  herself. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Presently  far  up  the  trail 
that  led  over  Bogus  and  down  to  Tantrum  Meadows, 
sounded  a  faint,  metallic  click.  Closer  and  closer  it 
came  at  intermittent  intervals — the  sound  of  a  horse's 
shod  hoofs  striking  against  rocks  in  the  trail;  until 
presently  up  to  the  cabin  rode  a  young  man  on  a  small, 
dark-chestnut  horse. 

"A  Johnny-come-lately,"  Monica  decided.  "I'd 
think  he  was  one  of  those  earnest,  eager  young  college 
foresters  if  it  were  not  for  his  horse.  The  man  knows 
horses.  That  animal  is  Morgan-bred,  and  this  ranger 
is  a  recent  transfer  to  the  San  Dimas.  I've  never  seen 
him  before," 

The  stranger — he  wore  the  forest-green  uniform  of  a 
ranger — dismounted  at  a  little  distance,  dropped  his 
reins  and  came  forward  with  easy  assurance.  "I  am 
presuming  to  call  upon  you  uninvited,  Miss  Dale,"  he 
announced.  "Have  I  your  permission  to  introduce 
myself?" 

"It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  withhold 
permission,"  Monica  replied.  "Nor  would  it  ever  have 
occurred  to  any  man  in  this  country  to  ask  it,"  she 
added,  with  a  frank  and  friendly  smile.  "Up  here 
we  usually  say  'howdy'  whether  we've  been  introduced 
or  not.    I'm  Monica  Dale." 

"And  I'm  Anthony  Garland.    I've  just  been  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  San  Dimas  from  the  Cocopah  Reserve  in 
Arizona.  " 

"Brought  your  horse  with  you  from  the  Cocopah,  I 
see."  Monica  had  risen  and  advanced  to  meet  him, 
her  right  hand  extended  cordially.  "I  figured  you  for 
a  stranger  ten  minutes  ago,  when  I  heard  your  horse 
rap  his  shoe  against  a  rock.  You're  stationed  at 
Tantrum  Meadows,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Dale."  They  shook  hands  and  Monica 
indicated  the  bench  opposite  her  chair.  The  ranger 
thanked  her  and  sat  down. 

"And  why  did  you  figure  me  for  a  stranger  ten 
minutes  before  we  had  met  or  before  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  seen  me?"  he  inquired. 

"That  was  easy,  Mr.  Garland.  I  heard  your  horse 
rap  his  shoe  against  a  rock.  Then  I  heard  his  hoof- 
beats  distinctly  and  I  noticed  he  did  not  interfere.' 
When  Jem  Scully,  your  predecessor  at  Tantrum,  rode 
over  the  trail,  the  clickety-click  of  his  horse's  hind 
shoes  rapping  against  his  front  shoes  always  announced 
him.  I'm  afraid  Jem  didn't  know  much  about  shoeing 
horses.  Then,  too,  nobody  ever  uses  the  trail  at  this 
season  of  the  year  except  the  rangers,  and  I  had 
heard  that  Jem  Scully  was  going  to  leave  the  service. 
Anyhow,  even  if  he  had  not  left  it  he  would  never  have 
called  on  me.    He's  woman-shy." 

"Did  he  ever  meet  you,  Miss  Dale?" 

"Once  only.  Our  acquaintance  began,  ripened,  with- 
ered and  died  over  the  telephone." 

"How  did  you  know  I  brought  my  horse  with  me?" 

"There  are  no  Morgan-bred  horses  in  this  country. 
Where  is  your  dog?" 
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"Coyotes  gang- jumped  him  two  months  ago,  and  I'm 
dogless." 

"You  should  have  two  dogs.  Then  the  coyotes  will 
not  gang- jump  them.  How  would  you  like  a  pair  of 
Airedale  puppies?  My  dog  Katie  has  six  too  many. 
They're  pure-bred." 

"Thank  you  so  much.  You  anticipate  my  desires. 
I  came  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  a  couple 
of  your  famous  puppies.  I  heard  down  at  headquar- 
ters that  you  had  some." 

"Oh !"  Monica  murmured.  "I'm  disappointed.  I  had 
an  idea  you  were  human  and  making  a  neighborly  call — 
and  for  that  I  liked  you  before  I  saw  you.  Besides,  I 
do  not  deal  in  dogs." 

"I'm  squashed  flat  !"  Anthony  Garland  replied.  He 
scuffed  one  foot  against  the  other,  hung  his  head, 
and  gave  a  clever  imitation  of  an  abashed  youth  of 
twelve. 

"Take  up  your  pups  and  go,"  Monica  commanded 
him,  with  mock  severity.  "It  does  seem  an  impossi- 
bility for  a  Tantrum  Meadows  ranger  to  make  me  a 
pretty  speech." 

"Please  keep  the  puppies  and  let  me  stay  awhile," 
he  pleaded.    "I'll  abandon  them  as  a  penance." 

"You  shall  accept  them  as  a  reward  for  your  peni- 
tence, Mr.  Garland.  Please  be  at  ease  and  talk  to  me, 
because  until  today  I  haven't  talked  to  a  human  being, 
except  over  the  telephone  line,  in  six  weeks.  I'm  fed 
up  on  solitude,  and  I'm  going  to  talk  you  to  death 
if  you  stay.  So  here  goes.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  view?"  Her  bare  brown  arm  was  outflung  to  the 
foggy  depths  below. 
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He  quoted  softly,  with  fine  declamatory  effect: 

"Who  hath  desired  the  Sea? — the  immense  and  con- 
temptuous surges? 
The  shudder,  the  stumble,  the  swerve,  ere  the  star-stab- 
bing bowsprit  emerges  ? 
The  orderly  cloud  of  the  Trades  and  the  ridged,  roaring 
sapphire  thereunder — 
Unheralded  cliff-haunting  flaws  and  the  head-sail's  low, 

volleying  thunder? 
His  Sea  in  no  wonder  the  same — his  Sea  and  the  same 
through  each  wonder: 

His  Sea  that  his  being  fulfills? 
So  and  no  otherwise — so  and  no  otherwise  hillmen  desire 
their  Hills." 

"Who  wrote  that?"  Monica  demanded  crisply.  Her 
slumbrous  brown  eyes  appraised  him  with  alert  yet 
lazy  interest. 

"Rudyard  Kipling.55 

"Silly  of  me.  I  should  have  known  it.  Well,  hill- 
men  may  desire  their  hills,  but  somebody  else  can  have 
the  space  I  occupy  on  Bogus  Lookout.  And  somebody 
shall  have  it,  the  minute  I  can  escape." 

«  <Who  goes  to  the  hills  goes  to  his  mother,5  55  the 
ranger  quoted.  "What's  wrong  with  Bogus  Lookout? 
The  view  is  unparalleled,  your  cabin  is  neat  and  stanch, 
you  have  an  abundance  of  good  spring  water,  there's 
a  nice  little  meadow  down  yonder  for  your  horse  and 
cow,  wood  is  handy,  abundant  and  without  cost  to  you. 
With  a  radio  or  a  good  phonograph  to  entertain  me 
and  with  good  books,  I  could  live  a  long  and  happy  life 
on  Bogus.55 

"I  have  all  of  those  things,  Mr.  Garland.  Never- 
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theless  when  a  girl  twenty-one  years  old  catches  herself 
talking  to  herself  a  dozen  times  a  day,  isn't  it  high  time 
to  leave  Bogus?  I'm  the  loneliest  girl  in  the  world," 
she  added,  with  sudden  passionate  vehemence. 

He  had  sufficient  tact  to  make  no  reply  to  this.  A 
less  delicate  nature  would  have  inspired  him  to  remind 
her  gaily  that  hereafter  he  would  endeavor  to  alle- 
viate her  loneliness.  She  had  left  herself  open  to 
just  such  a  banal  masculine  remark,  and  she  had  real- 
ized it  the  moment  the  words  left  her  tongue;  where- 
fore his  silence  not  only  relieved  her  of  the  necessity 
for  defensive  tactics,  but  afforded  her  a  vague  com- 
fort. He  nodded  sagely.  He  understood.  Monica 
liked  him  for  that. 

"What  was  that  you  recited  about  the  surges?" 
she  demanded. 

"  'The  immense  and  contemptuous  surges,' "  he  re- 
plied soberly. 

"I  wonder  if  life  is  like  that — immense  and  con- 
temptuous?" she  murmured,  more  to  herself  than  to  him. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  he  told  her  sagely.  "Most  worldlings 
would  welcome  the  peace  and  security  of  Bogus  Look- 
out." 

"Peace  and  security  are  always  to  be  desired,"  Mon- 
ica admitted,  "but  I've  had  so  much  of  both  I'm  not 
appreciative.  My  soul  beats  against  these  everlasting 
hills  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage.  You  see,"  she  added 
parenthetically,  "I've  never  been  out  of  the  hills.  The 
world  is  a  great  mystery  to  me,  and  I  long  to  explore 
it." 

"But  surely  you  have  been  away  to  school*?"  The 
ranger's  face  was  incredulous. 
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"Graduate  of  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  over  at 
Siskiyou  Center." 

"But  your  grammar — your  choice  of  words — -your 
freedom  from  the  slovenly  mountain  accent  " 

"One  learns  grammar  and  how  to  choose  words  even 
in  Siskiyou  Center,"  Monicr,  reminded  him  quite  seri- 
ously. "We  had  the  same  teacher  for  ten  years,  and 
she  was  very  efficient — a  university  graduate.  There 
used  to  be  a  rumor  that  she  had  been  disappointed  in 
love  and  moved  up  into  this  country  to  hide  herself; 
but  my  own  opinion  is  that  she  was  prim  and  unim- 
aginative and  thrifty  and  didn't  care  where  she  lived 
and  labored,  provided  she  could  save  a  competence  for 
her  spinsterhood.  I  suppose  there  are  such  curious 
human  beings  as  feminine  hillbillies." 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  replied,  and  with  sly  deviltry. 

"I  mean  by  instinct,  not  by  forc6  of  circumstance," 
Monica  flared  back  at  him.  "I'm  a  female  hillbilly,  but 
I  haven't  the  soul  of  one,  and  I'm  in  rebellion  against 
my  state." 

"I  think  you  must  have  a  very  superior  mother, 
Miss  Dale." 

"I  don't  remember  her.  My  father  was  a  placer 
miner.  He  could  not  have  been  any  other  kind  of  a 
miner  because  he  was  uneducated  and  knew  nothing  of 
geology  or  mineralogy." 

"Well,  then,  you've  been  a  reader  of  good  books." 

"I  have,  and  some  of  them  haven't  been  such  easy 
reading,  either,  although  I  stuck  it  out  and  finished 
them  all.  I  buy  ten  dollars'  worth  of  second-hand 
hooks  every  month  from  a  bookstore  in  Sacramento, 
""he  proprietor  selects  for  me  the  books  he  thinks  I 
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ought  to  have.  He  sends  them  to  me  by  parcel-post, 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  know  something,  to  educate 
myself,  and  I  put  the  task  up  to  him  by  mail.  Saw 
his  advertisement  in  the  Sacramento  Bee." 

"You're  an  extraordinary  girl — quite  extraordi- 
nary." 

"  'Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives/  "  she  quoted. 
"If  I  didn't  read*,  my  heart  would  break  with  the  lone- 
liness. And  yet  I  resent  that  fog  because  it  interferes 
with  my  appointed  task,  which  is  to  sweep  the  San 
Dimas  with  my  telescope  for  twenty  miles  north,  west 
and  south,  and  report  any  forest  fires  I  may  discover." 

"I  suppose  your  father  works  his  placer." 

"Not  any  more.    He  died  two  years  ago." 

"And  you  live  all  alone  on  Bogus?  Am  I,  five 
miles  distant,  your  nearest  neighbor?" 

She  nodded  somberly.  "That's  why  I  want  to  go 
down  into  the  world  and  be  immense  and  contemptuous, 
too,"  $he  explained. 

He  appraised  her — more  minutely  than  he  had  at 
first,  and  with  mounting  interest.  She  was  about  five 
feet,  five  inches  tall,  and  weighed  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds — all  curves,  at  any  rate,  and  no 
angles.  She  had  an  erect  carriage;  her  shoulders 
were  wide  and  her  bosom  full ;  her  waist  flat  and  grace- 
ful, gently  curving  hips  leading  to  slim  ankles  and 
a  beautiful  foot  shod  with  Indian  moccasins  combined 
to  give  her  a  figure  almost  Junoesque  when  she  stood 
erect.  Her  hands  were,  like  her  feet,  small  and  delicate, 
and  they  were  tanned  very  brown;  her  face,  too,  was 
tanned,  the  flesh  of  her  bare  brown  forearms  firm  and 
healthy-looking,  and  the  skin  on  her  full,  rather  pow- 
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erful  neck,  which  seemed  almost  a  pedestal  for  her 
head,  was  of  that  rich,  fine,  creamy  texture  inseparable 
from  women  with  very  dark  auburn  hair  and  brown  eyes. 

The  ranger  decided  that  she  was  not  a  beautiful  girl 
in  the  sense  that  most  people  define  beauty.  Her  head 
was  almost  too  large  for  a  girl,  but  then  (Garland  de- 
cided) highly  intelligent  women  require  large  heads 
to  hold  their  brains,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be  intel- 
ligent. Her  hair,  parted  plainly  in  the  middle  and 
tied  in  a  psyche  knot  at  the  nape  of  her  adorable 
neck,  would,  of  course,  always  be  the  envy  of  other 
women.  Very  dark  auburn  it  was,  with  golden  lights 
in  it.  Her  brow  was  medium  high  but  wide,  and  her 
large,  alert,  sparkling  eyes  were  set  far  apart.  Her 
eyebrows  were  very  thick  and  golden  brown.  Later 
in  life  she  would  probably  have  them  plucked  to  a 
thin  line  and  spoil  their  natural  beauty,  Garland  re- 
flected. The  dark  brown  eyelashes  were  long  and 
curving  and  very  thick,  too;  her  nose  was  thin  and 
almost  high,  the  nose  of  a  thinker  and  a  thoroughbred ; 
her  mouth  a  trifle  large,  but  saved  from  a  charge  of 
spoiling  that  patrician  countenance  by  the  occasional 
flash  of  strong,  even,  well-kept  white  teeth  and  the 
curve  of  lips  that,  even  in  repose,  gave  to  Monica's 
face  an  expression  of  ineffable  sweetness  that  always 
transcends  mere  physical  beauty.  Lip-stick,  rouge 
and  powder-puff  had  never  violated  the  rich,  creamy 
cheeks  with  their  faint,  healthy  glow. 

A  consciousness  of  being  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
usual woman  enveloped  Anthony  Garland.  He  was 
not  a  common  man  nor  a  dull  man,  and  Monica's 
obvious  intelligence,  her  quiet  dignity,  her  poise,  so 
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palpably  natural,  the  impelling  force  of  a  unique  per- 
sonality stimulated  his  interest  in  her  mightily.  She 
titillated  his  alert  sensitiveness  to  the  undemonstra- 
tively  beautiful.  Alluring  yet  childishly  passionless, 
she  impressed  him  as  one  distinctly  virginal;  he  ad- 
mired her  courage  and  self-reliance  in  dwelling  alone 
on  Bogus;  he  thrilled  to  her  wistful  yearning  to  im- 
prove her  mind  and  her  economic  condition.  But 
principally  she  aroused  in  him  that  quality  which  is 
man's  most  priceless  heritage,  if  women  only  knew  it 
— an  infinite  capacity  for  pity  and  an  eagerness  for  the 
display  of  chivalry — both  characteristic  of  men  in 
whom  other  masculine  qualities  may  be  all  too  unlovely. 

Of  course  she  must  be  the  loneliest  girl  in  the 
world.  Only  twenty-one !  She  would  never  be  lovelier 
than  she  was  now,  in  her  maidenly  naturalness  and 
simplicity,  and  arrayed  in  that  cheap  blue  chambray 
wash  dress.  A  verse  from  Gray's  Elegy  came  to  his 
mind: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  un fathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

His  long,  inquiring,  and  wholly  impersonal  appraisal 
of  her  became  just  a  little  embarrassing,  and  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  she  essayed  an  apology  for  enter- 
taining him  in  her  front  yard.  "Not  that  my  cabin 
isn't  clean  and  orderly,"  she  was  assuring  him  with 
that  blunt  directness  he  found  so  charming,  "but  99 

"I  understand  perfectly.  I  didn't  expect  to  be 
invited  in,"  he  interrupted  smilingly.    "I  didn't  know 
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you  were  unchaperoned  or  I  would  have  telephoned  and 
asked  permission  to  call.55 

"I'm  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  you,  Mr.  Garland. 
It5s  just  a  habit  I  have — a  protective  measure  until  I 
know  you  better.  Jem  Scully  came  by  one  day.  He'd 
been  fighting  a  fire  all  morning  and  was  hungry  and 
thirsty,  so  I  invited  him  in  for  luncheon.  He  accepted 
— and  who  should  ride  up  for  a  social  call  but  the 
chief  ranger  and  his  cat  of  a  wife.  Jem  was  horribly 
embarrassed — he5s  such  a  shy  old  thing — and  when 
he  rode  away  Mrs.  Chief  Ranger  assumed  the  preroga- 
tive of  her  forty  years  and  a  natural  tendency  toward 
virtue  to  lecture  me  on  my  indiscretion.  She  said 
folks  would  talk  about  me  if  I  wasn't  more  careful 
of  the  proprieties.  Folks  did.  She  led  the  gossip 
brigade.5'  Monica  smiled  her  strangely  sweet,  slightly 
twisted,  faintly  wistful  smile.  "She  was  a  city  woman 
for  so  long,  I  suppose  she  couldn't  help  it.  She  had 
never  had  a  neighbor.55 

"Immense  and  contemptuous,  I  dare  say,55  he  an- 
swered sympathetically. 

"It  shocked  poor  old  Jem  Scully  so  badly  he  never 
would  look  in  on  me  again  when  passing  by,55  Monica 
concluded. 

"Why  are  you  telling  me  all  this?5' 

"Because  you  appear  to  be  a  gentleman,  because 
you'll  hear  it  all  anyhow,  and  I  prefer  that  you  should 
hear  it  correctly." 

"My  dear  girl,  I  heard  it  all  yesterday.  It  made 
me  curious  to  meet  you,  to  see  what  there  is  about 
you  that  defied  the  efforts  of  the  chief  ranger's  wife 
to  have  you  dismissed  as  the  lookout  on  Bogus.55 
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Monica  Dale  laughed  mirthlessly.  "You  may  rest 
(assured  it  wasn't  Christian  charity,  Mr.  Garland. 
They  couldn't  get  anybody  else  to  take  my  place. 
The  salary  isn't  sufficiently  attractive  to  a  man — and 
the  chief  ranger  knows  I'm  conscientious  about  my 
work.  And,  of  course,  only  a  hillwoman  could  stand 
the  solitude,  the  darkness  and  the  silence — when  the 
coyotes  aren't  yip-yipping  across  the  peaks  at  each 
other,  and  she-panthers  aren't  screaming  through  the 
woods." 

Anthony  Garland,  first  asking  permission,  thought- 
fully loaded  and  lighted  his  pipe.  From  force  of 
habit  as  a  ranger  he  carefully  extinguished  the  match, 
broke  it  into  three  pieces,  dropped  the  pieces  on  the 
ground  and  buried  them  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 
"You  are  a  very  remarkable  young  woman,"  he  de- 
cided aloud.    "Yes,  you  are." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  quite  an  old  gentleman 
yourself,"  she  chided  him.  "How  old  are  you? 
Thirty?" 

"Twenty-eight." 

"You  haven't  any  business  wasting  your  life  on  such 
a  lonely,  ill-paid  job  as  the  Forest  Service  has  to 
offer  you." 

"It's  far  better  than  being  a  pin-feather  lawyer 
starving  to  death  in  a  city  while  waiting  for  clients  who 
never  appear — or  who,  if  they  do  appear,  haven't 
enough  money  to  pay  me  my  fee.  Besides,  I  had 
tuberculosis.    I  had  to  get  out  of  the  city." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!" 

"I  don't  suppose  I  had  it  any  worse  than  ninety-eight 
percent  of  my  fellow  men  and  women  have  it.    It  was 
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chronic — upper  lobes  of  both  lungs — and  it  didn't 
bother  me  until  I  began  to  suffer  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion." 

"And  was  the  legal  life  as  bad  as  all  that,  Mr. 
Garland?  Or  shall  I  call  you  Anthony — no,  Tony, 
I  like  that  better." 

"So  do  I.  I  hope  we're  going  to  be  good  friends 
and  neighbors,  so  by  all  means  let  us  dispense  with 
formality,  Monica!  .  .  .  Yes,  the  legal  business  was 
not  only  as  bad  as  all  that,  but  worse.  When  I  started 
^an  exclusive  diet  of  coffee  and  sinkers  the  little  T.  B. 
bugs  knocked  me  down  and  kept  me  down." 

"You  poor  old  Tony  boy!" 

"A  doctor  told  me  I  had  to  go  to  a  warm,  dry 
climate.  He  recommended  Arizona,  and  I  secured  a 
job  as  forest  guard  in  the  Cocopah  National  Forest. 
It  was  pretty  hard  going  for  the  first  month,  but  after 
I  drew  my  first  month's  pay  and  invested  it  all  in 
blankets  and  diversified  grub,  it  was  really  astounding 
the  way  the  chinks  in  my  superstructure  began  to  fill 
up.  Down  in  the  Cocopah  they  used  to  call  me  Tony 
the  Lunger.  They  quit  that  the  past  two  years,  how- 
ever." He  smiled.  "It  wasn't  healthy  for  them — and 
the  exercise  did  me  a  world  of  good." 

"I'll  get  you  a  glass  of  milk — half  milk  and  half 
cream,"  Monica  suggested.  "Would  you  like  a  little 
jolt  of  very  fine  moonshine  whisky  in  it?  It'll  do  you 
a  lot  of  good,"  she  added  sagely. 

"Thanks,  Pd  like  it  very  much.  Is  the  moonshine 
your  own  product?" 

^Heavens,  no!  Uncle  Charley  Canfield,  who  lives* 
over  on  the  other  side  of  Dogwood  Flats,  makes  it 
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from  a  recipe  that's  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 
He  gives  me  ten  gallons  every  year,  and  I  keep  it  on 
hand  for  snake  bite  and  other  emergencies.  We  have 
forest  fires  here  every  year,  and  when  the  fire-fighters 
are  all  worn  out  and  ready  to  drop  from  exhaustion, 
I  send  a  few  large  canteens  of  it  down  to  them." 

"And  it's  a  life-saver,  too,"  he  agreed,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  vast  experience  in  fighting  fires. 
"The  government  doesn't  furnish  it  and  it's  impos- 
sible to  get  it  now,  but  in  the  old  days  a  wise  fire- 
warden always  regarded  a  case  of  whisky  as  part  of  his 
fire-fighting  equipment." 

The  girl  went  into  her  cabin  and  emerged  presently 
with  the  milk  and  cream  in  a  tall  glass  and  a  smaller 
glass  brimming  with  moonshine  whisky.  The  ranger 
sipped  the  whisky.  "Whoever  Uncle  Charley  is,  he's 
entitled  to  my  respect,  Monica.  This  mountain  dew 
is  as  smooth  as  your  own  fair  cheek." 

"You're  different,"  said  Monica  simply.  "Fill  your 
canteen  with  it.  It's  only  for  visitors  and  puddings 
and  egg-nogs  for  sick  folks." 

"I  think  you*re  the  angel  of  Bogus,"  he  declared,  as 
he  poured  the  liquor  into  the  milk. 

"The  women  in  this  country  think  I'm  a  bogus 
angel." 

"Well,  I  do  not." 

"Why  should  you?  Anybody  can  see  you're  not  an 
old  woman." 

He  chuckled  at  her  wit.  "I'm  sure  the  men  swear 
by  you,  Monica." 

"And  I  swear  by  them.  The  only  friends  I  have 
are  men,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  wouldn't 
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protect  me  and  be  a  real  friend  in  time  of  need,"  She 
sighed. 

"Tony,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  old?" 

"I  suppose  I'll  be  cremated  in  a  forest  fire  and  save 
funeral  expenses." 

"But  surely  you're  not  going  to  be  a  ranger  all 
your  days." 

"I  hope  not.  I  have  ambitions  to  become  chief 
forester." 

"And  go  down  to  the  forestry  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? Well,  that's  a  good  job,  Tony.  It  pays  about 
six  thousand  a  year,  doesn't  it?" 

He  nodded.  "Meanwhile  I'm  saving  some  money; 
I  never  want  to  go  down  to  the  city  again  and  risk 
being  hungry." 

"Still,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  place,"  the  girl 
breathed  softly. 

"Immense  and  contemptuous,"  he  reminded  her. 

Monica  bent  upon  him  a  tolerant  little  smile.  "But 
wonderful,  just  the  same,  Tony?" 

"Perhaps.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very  cruel  to  you, 
so  young,  so  unspoiled,  so  unsophisticated.  .  .  • 
Thanks  for  the  milk  and  whisky,  Monica.  By  the  way, 
I  brought  about  three  hundred  books  with  me,  and  I 
subscribe  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  magazines.  Would 
you  care  to  have  the  magazines  when  I  have  finished 
with  them?" 

"Oh,  goody !    Of  course  I  would.    And  if  you  don't 
mind,  we'll  trade  books." 
"The  deal  is  closed." 

"Fog's  lifting  rapidly.  Excuse  me  while  I  take  a 
squint  at  my  job."    She  hastened  into  her  cabin  and 
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emerged  presently  with  a  long  telescope  on  a  tripod, 
set  it  up  in  the  yard  and  swung  it  in  a  wide  arc  from 
north  to  south.  "Nothing  except  a  camp-fire  about 
five  miles  down  the  valley  alongside  the  creek." 

"Some  Round  Valley  Indians  fishing,"  he  elucidated. 
"I  saw  quite  a  cavalcade  of  them  coming  in  last  night. 
They  camped  in  Tantrum  Meadows." 

She  glanced  at  him  brightly.  "Suppose  we  have  a 
concert,"  she  suggested.  "The  music  from  the  the- 
dansant  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  on  the  air  now." 

He  agreed  readily,  and  Monica  entered  hei*  cabin. 
Once  inside,  she  peered  out  at  him  through  the  scrim 
curtains  on  her  window  and  smiled  to  see  him  step 
quickly  to  the  telescope  and  sweep  the  country  to  the 
fog  level.  "You're  a  nice  boy/'  she  soliloquized,  "but 
you're  up  here  under  false  pretenses  and  I'll  bet  a  ripe 
peach  you'll  stay  till  sundown.  Three  men  and  a 
good-sized  boy  couldn't  get  you  away  from  that  tele- 
scope after  the  fog  has  lifted  completely,  and  while 
there's  light  enough  to  see  by.  Evidently  you  didn't 
meet  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  or  you'd  know  the  use- 
lessness  of  your  sight-seeing.  I  think,  young  man,  I'll 
give  you  a  bad  ten  minutes  and  then  send  you  home !" 

She  tuned  in  the  radio,  opened  the  window  and  re- 
joined her  visitor  under  the  sugar-pine.  For  half  an 
hour  they  listened  to  the  music,  and  unlike  more  so- 
phisticated patrons  of  this  newest  twentieth- century 
wizardry,  they  forbore  to  vilify  the  announcer,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  like  all  radio  announcers  he 
deemed  himself  a  bit  of  a  wit  and  was  too  ornate  and 
verbose  in  his  mode  of  expression.    Garland  observed 
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that  the  radio  was  one  of  the  more  expensive  models 
and,  because  he  had  planned  to  buy  one  for  himself 
when  the  price  of  radios  should  take  the  long-expected 
tumble,  he  ventured  to  ask  her  the  cost  of  it* 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "When  Jem  Scully 
realized  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  gossip  about 
me  he  sent  me  this  radio  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  his  con- 
science. I  was  tempted  to  send  it  back  to  him,  but 
I  reflected  that  Jem's  a  queer  old  stick  and  I  knew 
he  meant  well.  The  principal  idea  in  life  is  to  be  kind, 
don't  you  think,  Tony?  If  people  are  kind  it  doesn't 
matter  particularly  if  the  hem  of  their  morals  is  a  little 
bit  frayed,  does  it?" 

He  eyed  her  hungrily  and  with  a  vast  pride.  "I 
think  you're  sporty  and  gallant,  like  a  very  gallant 
gentleman,"  he  said,  apropos  of  nothing. 

"Thank  you."  Monica  was  a  little  bit  confused 
and  bewildered. 

"And  I  hope,"  the  man  continued,  "that  your  great- 
heartedness  and  your  overwhelming  sense  of  democracy 
will  never  place  you  in  the  position  of  having  the  hem 
of  your  morals  frayed." 

"Tony,  you're  nice.  Yes,  you  are!  You're  very 
nice."  She  turned  off  the  radio.  "Come  with  me  and 
I'll  show  you  my  estate." 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded. 

"What's  what?" 

"That  sound." 

Monica  listened.  Through  the  opened  window  at  the 
side  of  the  house  came  the  unmistakable  sound  of  snores. 
The  girl's  heart  sank  as  she  realized  her  peril  and 
caught  the  quick  glance  of  suspicion  in  the  ranger's  eye. 
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"You've  got  a  man  in  your  house,  Miss  Dale!"  he 
challenged,  and  made  a  step  toward  the  door.  "And 
I  think,"  he  added,  "I  know  who  that  man  is." 

He  quailed  before  her  calm  glance  of  resentment 
and  hurt.  "Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Man."  Her  tones  were 
clear,  cool,  and  deadly.  "That  house  happens  to  be 
my  personal  property,  not  a  government  ranger  sta- 
tion. You  keep  out  until  you're  invited  in.  Mean- 
while, stand  where  yau  are  and  formulate  the  words 
of  the  apology  you're  going  to  make  me  in  two  min- 
utes." 

With  a  scornful,  imperious  glance  at  the  ranger  she 
passed  into  the  house.  Looking  back  she  observed  that 
he  had  moved  a  few  feet  in  order  to  command  a  clear 
view  through  the  door  into  the  interior  of  the  cabin. 

"You  are  very  rude,  Mr.  Garland,"  she  reminded 
him,  and  closed  the  door. 

In  an  instant  she  was  in  the  rear  bedroom.  As  she 
had  suspected,  Bob  Mason  had  rolled  over  on  his  back. 
One  fierce  tug  and  she  had  him  lying  face  downward 
and  silent — another  step  and  she  was  out  in  her  living- 
room  again  and  with  her  toe  disturbing  the  slumbers 
of  an  old  rheumatic  Airedale  terrier  asleep  under  the 
table.  He  rose  yawning  and  followed  her  out  into  the 
yard.  Garland  was  standing  where  she  had  left  him, 
his  face  red  with  embarrassment. 

"Now  that  I  have  produced  the  snorer,"  she  in- 
formed him  with  chill  politeness,  "you  have  my  per- 
mission to  search  my  house  for  that  ex-convict  you 
thought  did  it.  After  you  have  searched  the  house 
thoroughly  you  get  on  your  horse  and  beat  it  down 
the  trail  and  do  not  come  back.    If  you  ever  do  I'll 
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make  you  hard  to  catch- — you  unmannerly  city  hood- 
lum!" 

"Oh,  Miss  Dale,  please  " 

"Be  still.  I'm  talking.  Mr.  Garland,  if  I  were  a 
woman  unable  to  protect  myself  against  the  insults 
of  a  mere  man,  I  would  not  be  the  lookout  on  Bogus." 
Her  little  brown  hand  flashed  into  the  bosom  of  her 
chambray  dress  and  out;  Garland  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  small  blue  revolver  and  heard  the  shot  before 
even  his  agile  brain  quite  realized  what  the  girl  was 
doing.  From  far  up  in  the  sugar-pine  tree  the  headless 
body  of  a  blue  jay  fell  with  a  thud  at  his  feet. 

"And  the  bigger  the  jay  the  easier  he  is  to  hit," 
Monica  informed  her  visitor.  "Go  on,  Mr.  Jay. 
Search  my  house  and  see  if  you  can't  find  a  fifty-dollar 
reward  in  it.  Then  come  out  and  apologize  for  your 
extraordinarily  nasty  charge." 

"I  will  not  search  your  house,  Miss  Dale,"  Garland 
replied,  his  voice  vibrant  with  shame  and  embarrass- 
ment, "and  I  apologize  here  and  now.  I'm  the  king 
jay  of  Siskiyou  County,  and  like  the  jay  I  do  a  lot 
of  screaming  and  idle  chattering.  I  spoke  out  of  my 
turn,  in  the  excess  of  my  zeal.  May  I  hope  that  some 
day  you  will  forgive  me?" 

"Well,  that  sounds  like  a  real  man's  apology,  so 
I'll  be  a  sport.  You're  forgiven  here  and  now,  and  this 
unfortunate  affair  never  happened.   Did  it,  Tony?" 

Garland's  jaw  sagged;  he  stared  in  bewilderment. 

"Don't  you  contradict  me,  Tony!  It  infuriates  me 
to  have  folks— mere  men- — contradict  me.  Even  when 
I  tell  a  fib  I  can't  bear  to  be  reminded  of  it.  I'm 
temperamental." 
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"You*re  downright  adorable." 

"Of  course,  Tony,  I  realized  you  didn't  call  to  see 
me  at  all.  It  wasn't  nice  of  you  to  attempt  to  flatter 
me  with  the  fiction  that  you  had.  In  order  to  smoke 
you  out  I  offered  you  a  pair  of  Airedale  puppies  and 
created  a  mythical  mother  Airedale  named  Katie.  You 
should  have  realized  that  nobody  ever  names  a  dog 
Katie.  It  just  isn't  done,  Tony.  So  when  I  fed  you 
my  fiction  about  the  puppies  you  swallowed  it  hook, 
line  and  sinker.  Yes,  you  had  heard  about  my  famous 
Airedales  and  had  come  up  expressly  to  buy  a  couple. 
Simpleton!  What  you  came  up  here  for  was  to  look 
through  my  telescope,  to  search  carefully  for  a  distant 
view  of  that  escaped  convict,  Bob  Mason.  The  chief 
ranger,  knowing  that  Bob  Mason  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  that  I  sympathize  with  him  heartily,  feared 
to  entrust  that  job  to  me.  So  he  delegated  you. 
Now,  there's  the  'scope.  I  brought  it  out  purposely  for 
your  use.  Use  it.  But  if  you'll  take  a  tip  from  me, 
you'll  rest  your  eyes  and  listen  to  a  story." 

Without  further  ado  she  related  her  experience  with 
the  sheriff's  posse  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

"And  you  killed  the  bloodhounds  ?"  he  demanded,  in- 
credulous. 

"Of  course  I  did.  I'm  not  an  expert  on  dogs. 
Bloodhounds,  foxhounds,  wolfhounds  or  staghounds, 
they  alt  look  alike  to  me  when  I  see  them  tearing 
through  the  chaparral,  trailing  something  and  bawl- 
ing to  beat  four  of  a  kind.  How  should  I  know  they 
were  trailing  an  escaped  convict  ?  Nobody  took  me  into 
his  confidence  and  that,  Tony,  was  a  mean  little  slap 
at  my  loyalty  as  a  member  of  the  Forest  Service." 
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"It  was  a  tactical  error,"  he  admitted. 

^1  did  my  duty  as  I  saw  it,  Tony." 

"You  did.  Dogs  running  deer  in  the  San  Dimas 
at  any  time  are  out  of  luck.  They  are  particularly 
out  of  luck  in  the  closed  season.  Well,  you  certainly 
balled  things  up,  Monica." 

"/  certainly  balled  things  up?  The  chief  ranger 
certainly  balled  things  up.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  Tony.  Bob  Mason  stopped  at  my  house.  He 
was  hungry  and  tired,  so  I  gave  him  to  eat  and  drink. 
Fd  have  done  the  same  for  a  yellow  dog.  He  told  me 
the  sheriff  was  after  him  with  bloodhounds — so  I  went 
down  the  hill  and  evened  the  odds  for  Bob  by  killing 
the  bloodhounds.  It  required  a  certain  amount  of 
hard-heartedness  to  shoot  a  brace  of  innocent  dogs, 
but  Bob  Mason  isn't  a  desperate  criminal,  his  presence 
in  these  hills  isn't  a  menace  to  civilization,  and  I  object 
to  seeing  a  regular  man  run  down  and  treed  by  dogs. 
It  isn't  sporty.    So  I  shot  the  dogs." 

Anthony  Garland  was,  to  quote  a  hackneyed  expres- 
sion, knocked  into  a  cocked  hat. 

"I'll  say  it  for  you,'*  Monica  chuckled.  "I'll  be 
damned !" 

"I'll  be  doubly  damned !  You  extraordinary  woman !" 

"I  wish  I  could  call  you  an  extraordinary  man,  but 
I  cannot.  At  hazards  one  must  be  honest.  You're 
doubtless  a  very  decent,  kindly  gentleman,  Tony,  but 
the  city  ways  still  cling  to  you.  And  you're  the  worst 
detective  in  the  world." 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  you  when  the  chief 
ranger  learns  of  this." 

"It'll  go  harder  with  you  if  he  does,  my  friend.  Up 
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here  we  loathe  an  informer.  You  might  have  an  unex- 
pected visit  from  Bob  Mason." 

"Oh,  I'll  not  mention  it!  I  wouldn't  think  of  be- 
traying you,  Monica.  But  I'm  fearful  that  your  un- 
usual daring,  your  confounded  fearlessness,  ignorance 
of  the  law,  and  honesty  will  cause  you  to  make  admis- 
sions to  other  people  who  will  not  guard  your  secret 
so  well." 

"Why,  I'm  going  to  tell  everybody  in  these  hills,  as 
fast  as  I  get  the  time  and  opportunity.  I  wouldn't 
keep  a  joke  like  that  from  the  poor  dears  for  all  the 
timber  in  the  San  Dimas.  They're  close-mouthed  up 
here — these  hillmen.  They  never  talk  out  of  their 
turn." 

"How  long  ago  was  Mason  here?" 

"He  came  about  an  hour  before  you  did.35 

"When  did  he  depart?" 

"Tony,  I  never  speak  out  of  my  turn.  I'll  say  this 
much,  however.  The  sheriff  knows  he  has  Bob  Mason 
cornered  on  Bogus ;  Bob  Mason  knows  the  sheriff  has 
him  cornered ;  and  since  it  is  the  custom  in  this  coun- 
try for  every  man  to  kill  his  own  snakes  and  Bob 
Mason  isn't  armed — no,  I  wouldn't  give  him  any  weap- 
ons, and  he  would  never  ask  me  to  do  so — the  issue 
is  up  to  Bob." 

"Well,  if  he's  cornered  on  Bogus  he'll  be  taken  on 
Bogus.    Where  is  the  sheriff  and  his  posse?" 

"They  cannot  be  very  far  away.  I'm  surprised  you 
didn't  meet  one  of  them  as  you  came  up  from  Tantrum, 
I  imagine  the  sheriff  is  busy  posting  his  men  on  various 
points  around  Bogus." 

"He'll  require  enough  men  to  form  a  cordon  around 
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Bogus,  otherwise  his  man  will  slip  through  in  the  dark. 
May  I  use  your  telephone,  Monica?" 

"Certainly  not.  Ever  since  the  Jem  Scully  episode 
I  never  permit  a  man  in  my  house.  And  I'll  protect 
Bob  Mason  to  the  limit  of  my  ability.  If  the  chief 
ranger  had  trusted  me,  I'd  permit  you  to  enter  my 
house  and  use  the  telephone  to  summon  help  in  a  hurry, 
but  since  the  chief  ranger  expects  disloyalty  from  me, 
then  disloyalty  he  shall  have." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  entire  sympathy 
with  her  attitude.  "I'm  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
your  friend  Bob  Mason  to  insist  on  using  the  tele- 
phone," he  replied  with  dignity.  "Moreover,  I've 
learned  discretion,"  he  added,  and  flipped  the  crumpled 
body  of  the  blue  jay  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "How- 
ever, Pm  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  sheriff,  if 
you  are  not.  Thank  you  for  a  delightful  visit  and  a 
lessdn  in  politeness  and  restraint.  May  I  call  again, 
Monica  Dale?" 

"Certainly,  Tony.  Call  as  often  as  you  like."  She 
gave  him  her  hand  and  he  bent  low  over  it  and  kissed  it 
reverently. 

"Oh,  aren't  you  noble!"  cried  Monica,  with  un- 
feigned joy.  "I've  read  of  such  things  in  books,  but 
I  never,  never  expected  to  have  it  happen  to  me.  Good- 
by,  Tony." 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  with  a  graceful  lift  of 
his  soft  hat,  rode  off  at  a  gallop  down  the  trail,  and 
in  his  youthful  heart  there  was  a  strange  wild,  thump- 
ing. At  the  turn  in  the  trail  he  looked  back.  Monica 
stood  where  he  had  left  her ;  she  was  gazing  after  him. 
He  tossed  her  an  airy  kiss — and  thrilled  as  she  re- 
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turned  it — with  interest — one  with  each  brown  hand. 
He  reflected  that  that  was  exactly  like  Monica  Dale. 
No  half-portions ! 

As  for  Monica — well,  the  great  loneliness  had  lifted 
from  her  soul  as  lightly,  as  gradually  as  the  fog  had 
lifted  over  the  San  Dimas.  When  she  went  to  the 
spring  for  a  bucket  of  water  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
her  that  one  of  Tony  Garland's  eyebrows  was  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  other,  thus  lending  to  a  somewhat  seri- 
ous countenance  a  touch  of  quizzicality. 

"I  frightened  the  poor  boy  half  to  death,"  she  de- 
cided. "My,  wasn't  he  embarrassed!  And  regretful! 
Why,  I  expected  to  see  regret  flowing  out  of  his  ears. 
He'll  be  almost  a  mile  away  before  he  recovers  his 
senses;  but  he's  not  a  fool  and  when  the  shock  of  my 
attack  leaves  him,  he'll  begin  to  use  that  head  of  his 
for  thinking.  He  wasn't  fooled  by  my  attempt  to  lay 
the  blame  for  Bob's  snoring  on  old  Nibsy.  That  was 
the  best  I  could  do  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  pretty  good 
at  that,  but  not  quite  good  enough.  I  outgamed  him, 
though,  when  I  accorded  him  permission  to  search  my 
house.  Gosh,  that  was  real  bluffing  on  no  pair — and  I 
took  the  pot.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
doubt  my  word,  but  he  must  have  noticed  that  at  no 
time  did  I  deny  his  charge  that  I  had  Bob  Mason 
hidden  in  my  house.  He  preferred  to  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  fooling  him.  No,  he  would  never 
search  my  house  himself.  He  wouldn't  risk  offending 
me,  but — he'll  communicate  his  bright  ideas  to  the 
sheriff  as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  the  sheriff  will  search 
my  house.  Step  lively,  Monica.  You'd  hate  yourself 
forever  if  you  permitted  a  sheriff  to  outthink  you." 
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She  returned  to  the  cabin  with  the  bucket  of  water 
and  at  once  set  herself  to  the  not  inconsiderable  task 
of  awakening  her  guest  from  the  profound  sleep  of 
exhaustion  that  was  upon  him.  Eventually  succeed- 
ing, she  explained  the  situation  to  him. 

"I'm  too  tired  to  think  what  to  do,  Monica.  You'll 
have  to  think  for  me,  girl,"  he  pleaded  wretchedly. 

She  led  him  to  the  window.  "See  that  thick-topped 
mountain  cedar  about  fifty  feet  below  my  yard  fence? 
Well,  take  this  blanket  and  some  bread  and  jerked 
venison,  walk  boldly  out  of  this  house  instantly  and 
climb  up  into  this  mountain  cedar — away  up.  I'll 
have  visitors  looking  for  you  tonight.  After  they 
have  searched  the  barn,  as  they  will,  you  slip  down 
out  of  your  perch,  circle  around  and  into  the  barn. 
You  will  find  my  saddle  and  bridle  hanging  on  a  peg, 
and  my  horse  will  be  tied  in  his  stall.  Saddle  him, 
lead  him  boldly  out,  mount  up  and  fall  in  with  the  posse 
in  the  dark.  If,  in  the  dark,  somebody  asks  who  you 
are,  tell  them  you're  Garland,  the  ranger  from  Tan- 
trum Meadows.  He's  a  brand-new  man  and  I  think 
he's  known  to  very  few  of  the  San  Dimas  ranger  force." 

Bob  Mason  grinned  painfully.  "I'll  be  out  of  luck 
if  Garland  should  challenge  me,  Monica." 

"Bob,  one  of  the  surest  things  about  life  is  that 
one  must  take  a  chance.  You  take  it.  If  you  lose, 
you  lose,  that's  all.  If  you're  on  Bogus  at  daylight 
tomorrow  morning  they'll  get  you.  It's  pretty  open 
country  to  the  south  and  east,  and  they'll  watch  this 
cabin  from  a  distance,  with  field-glasses.  Now,  up  in 
that  mountain  cedar,  you  prison  bird,  and  mind  you 
don't  crow  or  snore  or  fall  out  of  the  tree  and  em- 
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barrass  me.  And,  whatever  you  do,  keep  awake.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  climb  that  tree  at  the  proper  time 
to  awaken  you." 

She  gave  him  the  blanket  and  food.  Bob  Mason 
rested  his  grimy  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Monica, 
you're  the  best  friend  a  man  ever  had.  I'll  never  for- 
get this  day  as  long  as  1  live.  I'll  never  be  done  with 
feeling  grateful  to  you." 

"Don't  mention  it,  Bob.  And  another  word  of 
advice.  If  you  get  to  Uncle  Charley  Canfield's,  stay 
there  until  you  hear  from  me.  Don't  try  to  get  up  into 
Plumas  to  see  your  baby.  They'll  have  the  baby 
watched,  you  know.  But  they'll  not  watch  him  forever. 
They'll  quit  in  a  month  or  two,  and  maintain  an  occa- 
sional surveillance.  Promise  me  you  will  not  try  to 
see  the  baby  for  at  least  three  months." 

"I  promise.    God  bless  you,  Monica." 

He  was  gone.  Monica  watched  him  climb  wearily 
up  into  the  mountain  cedar  and  was  relieved  to  observe 
that  once  ensconced  in  its  thick  top  branches  her 
protege  was  effectually  screened  from  anything  save 
the  most  persistent  investigation  from  the  ground 
below. 

She  was  singing  a  Methodist  hymn  when  a  shadow 
darkened  her  door  at  sunset.  The  sheriff  was  back 
again.  He  nodded — a  wintry  nod — and  entered  unin- 
vited. "I'll  search  your  house,  Miss  Dale,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Search  away.  I've  been  expecting  you  for  the  past 
hour,  Sheriff,"  the  girl  replied. 

He  looked  around  the  living-room,  then  entered  the 
kitchen  and  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  search 
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the  long  cupboard  under  the  sink  and  drainboard.  The 
sound  of  running  feet  came  distinctly  to  Monica 
through  the  open  window,  and  she  rose  and  looked  out. 
Bob  Mason  was  running  across  the  yard  toward  the 
sheriff's  horse ;  an  instant  later  he  was  in  the  saddle  and 
the  horse  was  walking  quietly  away  toward  the  Tan- 
trum Meadows  trail. 

The  sheriff  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  searched 
Monica's  bedroom.  While  he  was  down  on  his  knees 
looking  under  the  bed  the  girl  twisted  and  tore  the 
telephone  wires  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  was  seated 
where  the  sheriff  had  left  her. 

"Clean  bill  of  health  here,  Miss  Dale,5'  he  announced 
with  a  grim  smile.    "I'll  have  a  look  in  your  barn." 

"I  would  if  I  were  you,"  Monica  replied  sweetly. 
"You  might  find  your  horse  there." 

With  a  bound  the  sheriff  was  out  of  the  house.  With 
another  bound  he  was  in  again.  "By  gad,  my  horse  is 
gone!"  he  cried.  "That  convict  must  have  been  hiding 
outside  all  the  time,  and  now  he's  swiped  my  horse 
and  is  making  his  getaway." 

"Right  the  very  first  time.  I  saw  him  mount  up 
and  ride  off  down  the  trail  toward  Tantrum." 

"Why  didn't  you  warn  me?"  the  outraged  man  al- 
most yelled. 

"You  kill  your  own  snakes.  Bob  Mason  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  Why  should  I  have  a  bullet  kiss  him  in  the 
back?" 

The  sheriff  leaped  for  the  telephone.  Monica  raised 
her  untrained  contralto  and  softly  sang  "Rose  of 
Sharon"  while  the  sheriff  rattled  and  banged  and 
cranked  at  the  Forest  Service  phone. 
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"I'm  afraid  it's  out  of  order,  Sheriff,"  she  announced 
presently. 

"If  it  is,  you've  scuttled  the  damned  thing,"  he 
roared. 

"Well,  isn't  that  about  what  you'd  expect  of  me? 
You've  been  searching  my  house  without  my  permission, 
haven't  you?  Why  shouldn't  I  live  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions?   Surely  you  do  not  think  I'm  a  mental  cripple?" 

"I'll  say  I  don't." 

"Have  a  drink,"  Monica  urged  hospitably.  "There's 
a  demijohn  in  the  corner.  <  You're  all  hot  and  excited, 
and  a  drink  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  Struck 
Die  this  afternoon,  Sheriff,  that  you  were  riding  a 
pretty  likely  looking  horse.  Looked  to  me  as  if  he 
might  have  a  lot  of  hot  blood  in  him." 

"He  has.    He's  a  three-quarter  thoroughbred." 

"Well,  he'll  need  it  all  tonight,  Sheriff.  He  has  a 
rider  in  the  saddle  now — a  rider  who  knows  these  hills 
as  well  as  you  know  your  pistol  pocket.  And  here's  an- 
other bone  for  you  to  gnaw  on,  Sheriff.  At  the  next 
election  your  political  enemies  will  laugh  you  out  of 
office.  From  now  on  Bob  Mason  will  be  a  hero  for  out- 
witting you.  He's  taken  your  horse  and  left  you  afoot. 
He's  made  a  star-spangled  monkey  out  of  you,  Mr. 
Sheriff." 

"I  notice  you  ride  a  pretty  fair  horse  yourself, 
Miss  Dale,"  he  retorted  grimly.  "I  reckon  I'll  just 
naturally  have  to  help  myself  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

"I  wouldn't  advise  that  course,  Sheriff.  It  happens 
that  tonight  I  am  the  law  on  Bogus.  Also  I  have  a 
certain  affection  for  my  little  horse,  and  I  don't 
figure  on  letting  any  fat  sheriff  ride  him  to  death  in 
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the  timber  at  night.  By  the  way,  am  I  mistaken  or  did 
I  observe  a  rifle  in  a  scabbard  on  your  saddle  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"You  did,  girl,  and  it's  still  there,  and  the  magazine's 
full-up." 

"You're  the  picture  of  hard  luck,  old  boy.  Sit  down 
and  rest  your  weary  feet.  Have  a  drink.  Fellows 
like  you  who  are  so  chary  of  kindly  hospitality  tend  to 
give  my  house  a  bad  name.    Don't  be  shy." 

The  sheriff  poured  himself  four  fingers.  Inhere 
was  nothing  else  to  do.   Presently  he  begged  wistfully: 

"Miss  Dale,  you  won't  ever  tell  anybody  about  that 
ornery  Bob  Mason  stealin'  my  horse  and  leavin'  me 
afoot  and  helpless,  will  you?  You're  right,  girl. 
They'd  laugh  me  out  of  office  next  November." 

The  lustrous  brown  eyes  were  raised  to'  him  with  a 
look  of  kindness  and  benevolence  ineffable.  "Poor  old 
silly  sheriff!  Of  course  not.  Why,  that  wouldn't  be 
a  bit  sporty!" 

Ear  down  the  trail  a  fusillade  of  rifle  shots  punctu- 
ated the  twilight  silence.  Three  minutes  passed  but 
there  was  no  further  shooting. 

,  "I  wonder  if  somebody  got  Bob  Mason,"  the  sheriff 
ventured. 

"I  wonder  if  somebody  got  your  horse,"  said  Monica 
Dale.  "Wise  men  always  shoot  the  horse  from  under 
a  mounted  fugitive.    It  simplifies  matters  so." 

"Perhaps  Mason  has  shot  the  horses  out  from  under 
some  of  my  posse." 

"Perhaps."  Monica  looked  at  her  unbidden  guest 
sorrowfully.  "Poor  man!"  she  sighed.  "How  singu- 
larly unfortunate  you  are  today." 
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The  sheriff  blazed  in  fury,  "Young  woman,  do  you 
know  what  you  can  do?"  And  without  waiting  for 
Monica's  reply  he  yelled,  "You  can  go  to  Jericho !" 

"Have  another  drink,  brother.  You're  excited," 
she  urged. 

"Oh,  go  to  hell!"  the  sheriff  almost  sobbed,  and 
flounced  out  of  the  door  into  the  gathering  shadows 
on  Bogus. 

"It  certainly  does  take  some  folks  a  long  time  to  get 
to  their  objective,"  Monica  mused.  "Well — guess  it's 
time  to  light  the  lights  and  close  the  chicken-house 
door!" 


CHAPTER  IV 

AS  MONICA  had  anticipated,  Ranger  Anthony 
Garland  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  Tantrum 
Meadows  station  before  he  commenced  to  recover  from 
the  mental  and  physical  shock  incident  to  his  meeting 
with  the  mistress  of  Bogus  Lookout.  Gradually  his 
heart-beats  resumed  their  normal  cadence,  and  from 
a  purely  masculine  consideration  of  the  effect  this 
mountain  girl  had  had  upon  him,  his  mind,  habituated 
to  clear,  untrammeled  thinking,  automatically  swung  to 
a  consideration  of  the  effect  she  had  had  upon  the 
failure  of  the  mission  on  which  his  chief  had  sent  him. 

"Gave  us  both  a  good  trouncing  and  made  us  like 
it,"  he  reflected.  "Then  she  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  how  and  why  she  had  foiled  us,  and  forced  me, 
in  some  subtle  way,  to  promise  not  to  betray  her  ! 
Good  Lord,  how  weak  the  strongest  of  men  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  adroit  and  lovely  woman — not  that  I'm 
the  strongest  of  men  by  a  long  shot,  but  I've  never 
regarded  myself  as  a  weakling.  It  was  my  duty  to 
search  her  cabin  when  she  invited  me  to.  I  could 
have  done  it  then  without  a  severe  loss  of  dignity, 
but  I  sacrificed  that  advantage  to  gain  another — 1 
to  do  what  I'll  bet  a  new  saddle  she  obviously  desired 
me  to  do— and  that  was  to  please  her  by  declining 
the  invitation. 

60 
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"What  if  she  was  bluffing?  What  if  that  convict 
actually  was  concealed  in  her  house  at  the  very  moment 
she  urged  me  to  search  it?  Was  that  magnificent 
rage  of  hers  real  or  simulated?  Certainly  I  have 
never  heard  an  old  dog,  with  cattails  in  his  nose  or 
a  growth  in  his  throat,  snore  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
as  that  Airedale  did.  I  didn't  believe  her  then,  and 
I  do  not  believe  her  now,  and  I  noticed  that  when  the 
old  pup  stretched  himself  out  in  the  yard  to  continue 
his  snooze  she  kept  throwing  bits  of  bark  at  him  to 
keep  him  awake.  I  think  she  was  afraid  that  if  .  she 
permitted  him  to  sleep  he  wouldn't  snore! 

"Another  point  I  foolishly  overlooked,  although  I 
wouldn't  if  she  hadn't  been  so  desolatingly  lovely  and 
intellectually  fascinating.  She  admitted  she  had  been 
expecting  a  stranger  for  ten  minutes!  No  wonder 
she  had  her  stage  set  off  under  that  sugar-pine  in  the 
yard  as  far  from  the  house  as  possible.  She  gave  me 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  inviting  me  into  the  house, 
but  nevertheless  I  do  not  think  she  really  cares  a  fig  for 
such  social  niceties.  She  demonstrated  that  she  is 
amply  able  to  protect  herself— and  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  impressed  any  woman  as  a  bad  man. 

"She  got  that  radio  going  to  drown  the  sound  of 
possible  snoring — and  she  chattered  continuously  when 
the  radio  wasn't  playing.  Mason  has  had  very  little 
sleep  and  much  physical  exertion  since  his  escape;  he 
must  be  exhausted.  He  had  to  have  rest — and  she 
saw  that  he  got  it.  He  had  to  depend  on  her  to  get  rid 
of  the  sheriff's  posse  for  him — and  evidently  she  suc- 
ceeded! Getting  rid  of  me  was  child's  play  to  that 
girl,  but  getting  rid  of  that  convict  isn't  going  to  be. 
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"Shall  I  go  back  and  search  her  house?  Or  would 
it  not  be  more  diplomatic  to  suggest  to  the  sheriff 
that  he  or  one  of  his  posse  do  it?  I  hesitate  to  incur 
that  girl's  active  dislike,  although,  bless  her,  she  thinks 
like  a  man  and  probably  would  be  sporty  enough  to 
like  me  for  outgaming  and  outthinking  her.  At  any 
rate,  she'd  respect  me — perhaps.  You  never  can  tell 
what  these  mountain  people  will  do  in  their  resentment. 
No,  I  wouldn't  care  to  place  myself  in  such  a  poor 
light  that  I  wouldn't  be  welcome  again  on  Bogus.  That 
girl  is  certainly  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land 
for  young  Tony  Garland." 

He  turned  his  horse  abruptly  off  the  trail  and  climbed 
to  the  very  crest  of  Bogus.  As  he  had  anticipated, 
he  found  an  armed  and  mounted  man  sitting  his  horse 
here  where  he  could  command,  while  daylight  lasted, 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

"Where's  the  sheriff  of  Siskiyou  County?"  Garland 
demanded. 

"Right  here,"  the  horseman  replied,  laconically. 

"I'm  Ranger  Garland,  of  the  Tantrum  Meadows  sta- 
tion. Have  you  searched  the  cabin  of  Monica  Dale, 
the  lookout  down  yonder  on  the  western  slope?" 

The  sheriff's  eyes  opened  questioningly.  "No,  I 
didn't." 

"Why  not?"  Garland  demanded  in  the  peremptory 
tone  of  one  accustomed  to  giving  orders  and  rejecting 
explanations. 

"Well,  now  that  you  ask  me,  I've  got  to  admit  I'll 
be  horsewhipped  if  I  know,"  the  sheriff  replied  frankly. 
"We  were  all  at  the  lookout  station — rode  up  behind 
the  girl  after  she'd  killed  our  dogs  and  furnished  a 
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pretty  sound  reason  for  her  act.  We  met  her  about 
a  mile  below  the  lookout  station,  and  she  led  us  up 
to  it  instead  of  trying  to  send  us  off  in  another  direc- 
tion on  a  wild-goose  chase — which  she  might  easily 
enough  have  done.  At  her  house  she  gave  us  all  a  drink, 
and — and — well,  Ranger,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
suspect  her.    I  must  have  been  hypnotized  by  the  girl." 

"I  can  readily  understand  the  spell  she  weaves,  since 
she  wove  it  on  me  half  an  hour  ago."  And  Garland 
related  in  detail  his  experiences  at  Monica  Dale's 
cabin. 

The  sheriff  was  convinced  instantly.  "The  devil 
take  that  girl,"  he  declared  disgustedly.  "She's  smarter 
than  any  woman  has  a  right  to  be.  She  knew  the  value 
of  a  bluff,  but  she  also  realized  that  a  half-hearted 
bluff  might  fail.  I  knew  a  man  who  worked  that  psy- 
chology with  marked  success.  He  was  a  gambler — 
always  played  poker,  table  stakes  pat.  He  wasn't  an 
extraordinary  poker  player,  but  he  did  possess  extraor- 
dinary courage.  With  a  mixed  hand  and  the  highest 
card  the  curse  of  Scotland,  I've  seen  that  fellow  stand 
pat  in  a  game  with  four  millionaire  mining  men.  He 
bet  cautiously,  playing  'em  close  to  his  vest,  studying 
his  hand,  studying  the  faces  of  his  opponents,  sighing 
a  little,  giving  every  evidence  of  a  wholesome  desire  to 
bet  'em  as  high  as  a  hound's  back  but  lacking  the  nec- 
essary courage.  So  he  kept  raising  and  back-raising 
on  piking  bets  until  somebody  shoved  in  a  stack. 

"Everybody  stayed.  They  had  to.  They  figured 
it  was  the  last  bet  and  that  he'd  lie  down.  He  didn't. 
He  shoved  every  chip  he  had  in  front  of  him  into  the 
pot — some  four  thousand  dollars'  worth — and  he  didn't 
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have  as  much  as  a  pair  in  his  hand.  The  others  im- 
mediately quit,  and  the  bluffer  reaped  the  reward  of 
his  courage.  Ranger,  you're  right.  That  girl  is  brave 
enough  to  take  a  desperate  chance.  Why  didn't  you 
call  her  bluff,  young  man  ?" 

"Sheriff,  if  I  were  as  old  and  homely  as  you — if  I 
were  a  married  man  with  four  children,  as  you  are — 
I'd  have  done  it.  I  had  a  feeling,  when  she  invited  me  to 
search  her  house,  that  I  was  losing  fifty  dollars  by 
declining  the  invitation,  but — well  " 

"I  can  read  you  like  a  newspaper,  Ranger,"  the 
sheriff  replied,  grinning  widely.  "You're  passing  the 
buck,  boy.  Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  She's  as  sweet  as 
a  roval  flush." 

"Women  have  a  lot  of  conceit  regarding  their  power 
over  a  man,"  Anthony  Garland  continued  wisely.  "Their 
first  and  most  powerful  weapon  is  their  sex  attraction, 
and  they've  used  it  so  early  and  so  often  they  figure 
they  can  get  away  with  murder.    Monica  Dale  " 

"If  I  was  as  good-looking  as  you — and  as  young  as 
you — and  if  I  wasn't  a  married  man  with  four  chil- 
dren— all  of  'em  girls  and  the  youngest  sixteen — I'd 
probably  agree  with  you  that  what  I  didn't  know 
about  women  wasn't  worth  knowing,"  the  sheriff  in- 
terrupted. "As  the  situation  stands  with  me,  how- 
ever, I'm  free  to  state  that  I  don't  take  much  stock 
in  your  pronouncements,  Ranger.  You  ain't  had  the 
necessary  experience.  What  was  you  about  to  say 
regarding  this  girl,  Monica  Dale?" 

"She  will  conclude  she  has  successfully  deluded  both 
of  us  and  that  we  will  spend  the  night  guarding  the 
base  of  Bogus  to  keep  Mason  from  escaping  off  the 
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hill.  So  she'll  keep  him  there  all  night — rest  him  and 
feed  him — and  turn  him  loose  on  Bogus  an  hour  or 
two  before  daylight  iro  take  his  own  chances  with  your 
posse.  She  knows  she  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  hid- 
den longer.  In  fact,  she  realizes  it  must  never  be 
known  that  she  harbored  him  at  all!" 

The  sheriff  nodded  his  comprehension  and  agree- 
ment with  the  ranger's  views.  "I  wish  I  had  about 
twenty  more  men,"  he  complained. 

"I  can  tell  you  where  to  get  them."  Now  that  he 
was  recovered  from  and  removed  from  the  danger  of 
Monica's  influence,  he  was  all  eagerness  for  the  chase. 
"Send  your  chief  deputy  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  on  Dogwood 
Flats — about  three  miles  from  here.  Mason  killed 
their  superintendent — that's  why  he's  doing  time.  The 
management  there  will  cooperate  with  you,  and  your 
deputy  can  swear  the  entire  crew  in  as  deputy  sheriffs 
and  commandeer  their  services.  You'll  need  them  all 
for  a  night  guard,  Sheriff,  and  most  of  them  have 
weapons." 

"Right  you  are,  Ranger.  Please  ride  along  the 
hog's-back  for  about  a  mile  and  you'll  find  my  chief 
deputy.  He's  a  red-headed  man  on  a  roan  horse.  Tell 
him  what  to  do  and  say  that  I  ordered  it  done.  Then 
you  take  up  his  guard  until  he  comes  back." 

Without  further  parley  Garland  rode  off  up  the 
hog's-back  and  the  sheriff  rode  off  down  it  to  Monica 
Dale's  cabin,  with  the  result  already  told. 

It  was  quite  dark  when,  after  an  arduous  climb, 
the  sheriff  made  his  tortuous  way  through  the  chap- 
arral to  the  point  where  Anthony  Garland  should  be 
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stationed.  He  lighted  a  match  and  shouted;,  and 
almost  immediately  Garland  answered  and  rode  to 
meet  him. 

"Well,  Sheriff?"  the  ranger  queried,  anxiously. 

"If  you  pester  me  with  questions  I'll  tunnel  you," 
the  exasperated  official  roared  back  at  him.  "That 
scoundrel  wasn't  in  her  house  when  I  got  there.  He  was 
hid  outside  somewhere — in  her  barn,  most  likely — and 
while  I  was  searching  the  house  the  sly  devil  forked 
my  defenseless  horse  and  quietly  jogged  away  with 
him.  I  didn't  even  hear  his  departure.  Ranger,  you've 
got  to  protect  me.  I  can't  afford  to  have  it  known 
that  Bob  Mason  actually  stole  my  horse  right  under 
my  nose  and  made  his  getaway.  For  the  love  of 
decency,  keep  it  quiet." 

The  ranger  chuckled,  and  again  the  harassed  sheriff 
commenced  to  plead.  He  was  so  broken-hearted  at  the 
disgrace  which  had  befallen  him  that  Garland  was 
moved  to  pity,  despite  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
and  gave  the  sheriff  his  word  of  honor  not  to  mention 
the  distressing  incident. 

"I  swear  I'm  all  tuckered  out,"  the  latter  complained. 
"I'm  too  old  and  stout  for  this  hill  work  afoot. 
Ranger,  suppose  you  lend  me  your  horse  while  you 
make  your  way  home  afoot.  You  know  this  country 
better  than  I  do — and  the  moon  will  be  up  in  half  an 
hour.  I'll  tell  the  posse  I  had  to  have  a  fresh  horse, 
so  I  swapped  horses  with  you  for  a  few  days.  Mean- 
while the  ranger  force  will  probably  find  my  horse, 
for  Mason  will  not  dare  to  ride  him  far.  He's  too 
dog-goned  prominent — a  light  bay,  almost  a  buck- 
skin, with  four  white  stockings  and  a  blazed  face. 
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He'll  be  found  wandering  around  in  a  meadow  some- 
where.5' 

Garland  dismounted  at  once.  "If  you  injure  my 
horse  or  lose  him,  he'll  cost  you  two  hundred  dollars," 
he  warned  the  sheriff. 

"He's  worth  it,  Ranger.  And  whoever  finds  my 
horse  after  that  convict  gets  through  with  him  earns 
a  twenty-five  dollar  reward.  Did  you  hear  that  shoot- 
ing a  spell  back?" 

"I  did.  I  marked  the  spot  pretty  well,  and  when  the 
moon  rises  we  ought  to  go  down  and  investigate.  I'll 
hang  to  your  stirrup  if  you  don't  mind." 

The  weary  sheriff  sat  down  and  rolled  a  cigarette; 
the  ranger  sat  down  beside  him.  "Wish  I'd  been  more 
polite  to  that  girl,"  the  sheriff  remarked  regretfully. 
"I  ain't  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  four  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolverine.  If  I'd  had 
sense  enough  to  keep  my  temper  and  refrain  from 
cussin'  her— yes,  she  exasperated  me  so  I  told  her 
to  go  to  Jericho  and  she  laughed — I  might  have  got 
her  to  cook  me  up  a  snack.  I  know  she'd  have  give  me 
anpther  drink  of  that  old  moonshine  she  has." 

"I'm  mighty  peckish  myself,  Sheriff.  Suppose  we 
go  down  to  Miss  Dale's  cabin  and  ask  her  for  something 
to  eat?  A  cup  of  coffee  and  some  bacon  and  eggs 
would  suit  me  fine.  Nobody  in  this  country  ever  thinks 
of  turning  away  a  hungry  man." 

"Don't  torture  me  with  your  talk  about  bacon  and 
eggs.  Gosh,  I  can  just  smell  'em  frying,  but  I  can't 
eat  'emi  I  got  too  much  pride  to  risk  having  that  girl 
ride  at  a  gallop  over  me  again." 

"Tell  me  about  her,"  Garland  urged,  loading  his  pipe. 
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"Who  is  she?  I  mean,  who  were  her  people?  Any  fool 
can  see  she  isn't  the  product  of  common  blood." 

"Well,  naturally,  Ranger,  I  know  more  or  less  about 
her.  Once  a  fellow  gets  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff 
in  a  California  cow  county,  runs  his  office  respectable 
and  does  his  duty  like  a  man  of  some  guts  and  intelli- 
gence, the  job's  usually  his  for  life.  I  was  the  chief 
deputy  when  the  sheriff  and  I  tangled  with  a  gang  that 
held  up  the  Shasta  Express  here  ten  years  back.  The 
sheriff  was  killed,  and  I  got  shot  all  to  blazes,  but  not 
fatally,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  enough  of  those 
train  robbers  for  a  mess.  So  I  stepped  into  the  sheriff's 
job  for 'the  unexpired  term,  and  I've  been  elected  twice 
since;  consequently  I'm  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
every  voter  in  the  county. 

"All  I  know  about  Motfica  Dale  is  that  she  was  born 
and  raised  in  these  mountains,  and  that  her  old  man  was 
a  placer  miner,  when  he  wasn't  pocket-hunting.  About 
twenty  years  ago  old  Dale  found  a  pocket  and  took 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  out  of  it.  There  was  just 
about  enough  quartz  in  that  ore  to  hold  the  gold  to- 
gether. Dale  thought  he  had  cleaned  the  pocket  out, 
so  he  sold  his  claim  to  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining 
Company  for  five  thousand  dollars.  They  put  a  gang 
of  hard-rock  miners  at  work  on  it  and  took  out 
two  million  dollars  before  the  vein  pinched  out.  Old 
Dale  never  got  over  it.  It  made  a  pocket-hunter  out  of 
him  for  life.  He'd  do  just  enough  placering  to  get  a 
grub-stake  together  ;  then  he  was  off,  wandering  from 
hell  to  breakfast  in  search  of  another  bonanza. 

"The  girl  and  her  mother  lived  over  on  Dogwood 
Flats  alone  most  of  the  time.    Dale  had  the  free  use 
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of  a  section  of  land  owned  by  his  partner,  Uncle  Charley 
Canfield,  and  run  about  a  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle 
and  his  wife  boarded  some  of  the  miners  from  time  to 
time,  until  she  developed  pneumony  of  the  lungs  and 
died.  I  reckon  Monica  Dale  was  a  long  yearling  about 
that  time.  Her  old  man  stuck  around  home  after  that 
and  raised  the  child,  but  you  know  the  kind  of  raising 
a  daft  pocket-hunter  could  give  any  youngster.  Why, 
the  old  fool  couldn't  raise  a  calf ! 

"The  girl  grew  up  somehow,  and  the  old  man  man- 
aged to  pan  enough  dust  to  keep  her  boarding  over  to 
Siskiyou  Center,  where  she  went  to  school.  When  she'd 
learned  all  they  had  to  teach  her  there,  she  was  sixteen, 
so  she  come  home  to  Dogwood  Flats.  Seeing  as  how  she 
was  big  enough  to  take  care  of  herself  by  now,  her 
curious  male  parent  took  to  pocket-hunting  again. 
Girls  marry  mighty  young  up  here ;  most  of  them  have 
a  baby  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  are  old  women  at 
thirty,  and  I  suppose  old  Dale  figured  his  daughter 
would  be  getting  married  early,  like  all  the  rest. 

"This  here  convict  we're  chasing  had  known  her  all 
her  life,  and  folks,  so  I'm  told,  sorter  figured  they'd 
make  a  match  of  it.  Mason  was  running  close  to  a 
thousand  head  of  beef  critters  in  the  San  Dimas  and  he 
had  a  little  ranch  over  in  Honey  Valley — it  was  there 
that  he  wintered  his  cattle.  As  pretty  a  little 
ranch  as  lies  outdoors— all  flat  meadow-land,  taking  in 
the  entire  valley,  and  all  sub-irrigated  by  the  melting 
snow  from  Mt.  Shasta.  He'd  seeded  timothy  and  blue- 
grass  with  the  native  grass,  and  used  to  cut  two  hay 
crops  a  year — enough  to  carry  his  stock  over  the 
winter.    He  had  a  nice,  neat  little  log  bungalow  on 
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it — running  water  and  modern  plumbing  in  the  house, 
too,  and  a  good  barn  and  a  flower  garden  and  vege- 
table garden. 

"Honey  Valley  adjoins  the  section  of  hill  land  old 
man  Dale  used,  and  Bob  Mason  got  into  the 
habit  of  looking  after  Monica  and  her  few  head  of 
beef  critters.  He  figured  a  few  cows  more  or  less 
didn't  make  much  difference  to  Honey  Valley  or  his 
haystacks.  I  remember  I  come  through  there  once, 
trailing  a  bad  Indian,  and  Monica  was  working  cattle 
with  Mason  in  the  corral.  It  did  me  good  to  see  the 
smart  manner  in  which  she  could  put  her  rope  around 
the  hind  legs  of  a  short  yearling  and  drag  him  up  to 
the  branding  fire.  She  can  ride  a  bucker  as  long  and 
as  rough  as  any  buckaroo  in  this  country,  and  she 
saved  Mason  the  wages  of  a  top  cow-hand.  Reckon  it 
was  the  only  way  she  could  repay  him  for  wintering 
her  stock." 

"What  sort  of  chap  is  the  man  Mason?"  the  ranger 
queried. 

"Not  a  bad  sort,  as  men  go.  Far  above  the  average 
as  they  go  in  this  country — and  at  that  they  don't  go 
so  bad  up  here.  They're  hard-working,  honest,  and  law- 
abiding  until  they  get  into  some  sort  of  tangle  where 
they  think  their  honor  is  involved.  Even  then  they're 
law-abiding  according  to  their  lights.  They  give  fair 
warning — and  then  they  get  out  the  old  six-volume  law 
and  argue  the  question  in  the  smoke.  They're  pure- 
strain  white  men  up  here,  and  mostly  the  descendants 
of  Price's  rebel  army.  * 

"When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  that  went 
for  Robert  E.  Lee,  but  not  for  Price  and  his  outfit. 
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They  were  operating  against  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, so  instead  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  coming 
in  peaceably,  they  just  pulled  out  for  California.  They 
wanted  a  new,  free,  virgin  country,  and  they  found  it 
in  Northern  California.  They  settled  in  Modoc,  Al- 
turas  and  northern  Siskiyou  counties — hunters,  trap- 
pers, miners,  and  cowmen.  They're  a  little  shy,  like 
coyotes ;  haven't  got  much  to  say  until  they're  ready 
to  say  it,  and  then  you  can  usually  understand  mighty 
quick  what  they're  driving  at, 

"They  don't  name  their  boys  Jim  or  Charley  or  Bill, 
like  city  folks.  Most  generally  they  take  family  names 
for  their  given  names.  For  instance,  this  convict  we're 
chasing  is  Robert  E.  Lee  Mason.  Monica's  father  was 
named  Randolph  J ackson  Dale.  Old-timers  tell  me  her 
grandfather  was  a  major  in  the  Mexican  War — an  old- 
time  Kentucky  aristocrat.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  at 
seventy-five.  The  old  warrior  knew  he  couldn't  see  to 
sight  a  gun,  but  his  honor  or  the  honor  of  his  tribe  was 
in  question,  so  he  called  his  man  out — another  old  fool 
of  sixty-seven  and  as  near-sighted  as  the  major.  They 
each  wore  two  guns,  and  at  the  command  fire  they 
commenced  blazing  away  at  each  other,  and  the  major 
was  accidentally  killed." 

"I  kn^w  that  girl  had  blood  back  of  her."  In  the 
ranger's  tone  was  the  satisfaction  one  feels  at  an  im- 
portant and  wholly  satisfactory  discovery. 

"She  has  fightin'  blood  back  of  her,"  the  sheriff 
agreed.  "I  don't  know  anything  about  her  mother's 
people,  except  that  they  were  Bannings — and  if  she 
came  from  tne  Bannings  of  Shasta  Valley  she  came  from 
fiery  stock.   I  think  she  did.   I  think  her  uncle  was  old 
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Judge  Ellsworth  Banning,  a  scholar,  a  good  lawyer, 
and  a  gentleman.  He  was  superior  judge  in  Siskiyou 
for  fifteen  years,  and  never  had  a  decision  reversed  on 
him.55 

"We  were  talking  about  Bob  Mason  and  his  ranch 
and  the  prospect  of  his  marrying  Monica,55  Garland  re- 
minded the  sheriff.   "What  happened  to  prevent  that?55 

"Nobody  knows.  Perhaps  Monica  just  figured  she 
wouldn5t  marry  him,  although  nobody  knows  that  he 
even  asked  her,  although  he  was  a  danged  fool  if 
he  didn5t.  Bob  Mason  was  the  most  likely  prospect  in 
the  lot.  He5d  been  to  business  college  down  to  Sacra- 
mento, on  account  of  his  old  man  figuring  there  was 
more  money  in  book-keeping  than  in  cows.  Bob  had 
a  good  job  in  Sacramento,  too.  They  tell  me  he  was 
making  a  hundred  a  month,  but  when  his  dad  died  he 
come  back  to  settle  up  the  estate  and  after  that  he 
never  seemed  to  care  about  city  life  any  more. 

"The  old  man  left  him  pretty  well  fixed — 1  think  the 
estate  was  appraised  at  forty  thousand  dollars — and 
Bob  bought  Honey  Valley  and  continued  in  the  cattle 
business,  having  sort  of  inherited  a  forest  reserve  graz- 
ing permit  from  his  father.  Just  about  the  time  every- 
body was  wondering  what  the  devil  made  him  so  slow 
about  marrying  Monica  Dale  he  ups  and  marries  old 
Jeff  Harrington5s  girl  over  to  Klamath  Falls.  Kelcey 
was  a  town  girl,  pretty  as  a  picture  but  not  any  more 
sensible  or  well  balanced  than  a  magpie. 

"They  had  a  baby  the  first  year — a  boy — and  seemed 
to  be  getting  along  right  well  until  the  superintendent 
of  the  Hercules  crowd  over  on  Dogwood  Flats  took  to 
spending  a  lot  of  his  spare  time  over  to  Honey  Valley 
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when  Mason  was  off  working  cattle  or  buying  feeders. 
Folks  got  to  talking,  and  somebody  sent  Mason  an 
anonymous  letter,  so  he  called  upon  this  here  superin- 
tendent— the  feller's  name  was  Grant  Bardwell — and 
told  him  plain,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that 
his  visits  to  Honey  Valley  was  causing  unseemly  gossip ; 
that  it  didn't  lie  in  the  blood  of  the  Masons  to  stand  by 
and  let  their  women  get  talked  about,  and  in  conse-^ 
quence  he'd  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Bardwell  could  see  his  way 
clear  to  cease  his  visits;  that  if  he  couldn't,  his  next 
visit  to  Honey  Valley  would  be  his  last  visit  anywhere. 
Bardwell  took  a  chance,  and  Mason  tunneled  him." 

"What  did  Monica  Dale  do  after  Mason  married?" 

"Monica  Dale  didn't  see  much  of  Mason  after  he 
married  Kelcey  Harrington.  Folks  said  Kelcey  was 
jealous  of  her  old  friendship  for  Mason.  At  any  rate 
Monica  sold  her  cows  to  Bob  and  kept  away  from 
Honey  Valley.  Last  year  she  got  a  job  as  lookout  on 
Bogus  and  moved  up  here.  She  built  that  cabin  her- 
self—said she  wanted  a  houso  built  the  way  she  liked 
it,  not  the  way  Uncle  Sam  liked  it.  She  could  do  this 
because  Bogus  isn't  in  the  San  Dimas.  The  edge  of  the 
reserve  passes  two  hundred  yards  below  her  house. 
She's  applied  for  a  homestead  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  under  the  Stone  and  Timber  Act,  the  land  being 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  as  soon  as 
she's  complied  with  the  law  I  reckon  she'll  be  given  a 
patent  to  it  by  the  Land  Office." 

"Do  you  suppose  she  was  in  love  with  Mason?"  Gar- 
land queried  casually. 

"Nobody  knows.  Anyhow,  I  don't.  I  think  they 
were  just  good  neighbors.    He  was  a  likable  feller  and 
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any  girl  would  have  liked  him  as  a  friend.  He'd  been 
mighty  kind  and  neighborly  to  her  at  a  time  when 
mebbe  she  needed  a  helping  hand." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  she's  trying  to  catch  even,  Sheriff. 
Whether  she  is  or  not,  I'm  for  her.  And  what's  more, 
I'm  for  that  man  Mason.    I  hope  we  don't  catch  him." 

The  sheriff  was  an  honest  man  and  very  human.  "I 
hope  so,  too,  but  that  ain't  going  to  make  me  try  any 
the  less  to  catch  him,"  he  replied.  "That's  my  job 
and  I  aim  to  do  my  duty  regardless  of  my  personal 
sympathies." 

"The  moon's  up,"  Anthony  Garland  reminded  him  a 
few  minutes  later,  breaking  a  long  silence  during  which 
both  men  sat  thinking  of  the  tragedy  in  which  they  were 
now  participants.  "Guess  we  can  see  our  way  down 
Bogus  to  the  Forest  Service  trail." 

They  rose  and,  leading  the  horse,  made  their  way 
down  to  the  trail.  After  following  it  half  a  mile  they 
came  across  a  member  of  the  posse  seated  on  the  rump 
of  a  dead  horse  and  calmly  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"I'm  sittin'  my  horse  in  the  trail,  takin'  a  look  down 
yonder  into  the  valley,  Sheriff,"  he  explained,  "when 
Mason  come  ridin'  down  the  trail  on  horseback.  At 
first  I  thought  you  were  comin' — he  had  a  horse  the 
image  of  yours — but  when  the  sight  of  me  caused  him 
to  turn  off  the  trail  and  go  stampedin'  down-hill  into 
the  valley  I  looked  closer  and  saw  it  must  be  Mason.  I 
yelled  to  him  to  stop  and  called  him  by  name.  He 
pulled  up,  sorted  out  a  rifle  before  I  could  get  mine  out, 
and  let  my  horse  have  it. 

"We  rolled  in  the  trail  together,  but  I  managed  to 
jiimp  clear.   Unfortunately  my  horse  rolled  over  on  the 
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scabbard  with  my  rifle  in  it,  and  I  had  some  delay  get- 
tin'  the  carcass  off  my  weapon.  Meanwhile  Mason  was 
skally-hootin'  down  Bogus  like  a  deer,  dodgin'  in  and 
out  among  the  trees,  and  the  range  was  pretty  long 
before  I  got  into  action.  I  emptied  my  magazine  at 
him,  but  the  light  was  poor  and  goin'  fast,  and  the 
last  I  saw  of  Mason  he  was  goin'  faster.  Before 
it  got  too  dark  I  saw  him  streakin'  across  the  floor  of 
the  valley  and  headed  up  into  the  timber  to  the  north." 

"He'll  make  for  the  lava  beds  over  in  Modoc,"  the 
sheriff  decided.  "I've  got  to  get  to  the  nearest  tele- 
phone and  have  the  chief  ranger  warn  the  ranger  force 
up  that  way  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him.  How  far  is 
it  to  your  station,,  Garland  ?" 

"About  five  miles,  but  by  the  time  we  get  there  Mason 
will  have  passed  the  station  on  the  north  fork  of  June- 
bug  Creek.  He'll  try  for  the  Forest  Service  trail  lead- 
ing up  June-bug — the  timber's  too  thick  for  him  to 
ride  across  country  even  in  the  moonlight.  It's  black 
as  a  pocket  in  the  heavy  timber,  and  the  undergrowth 
is  very  thick.  Ranger  Bolton  and  two  forest  guards 
are  at  June-bug  station  and  if  we  get  word  to  them 
immediately  Bolton  may  be  able  to  intercept  the  man. 
I  tell  you  he's  got  to  ride  the  June-bug  trail.  You 
had  better  telephone  from  the  Bogus  Lookout  station, 
Sheriff." 

"Her  phone  is  out  of  order,  Ranger." 

"It  wasn't  out  of  order  this  afternoon  when  I  was 
there.  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  when  headquarters  was 
calling  other  stations  on  the  line.  If  it's  out  of  order 
Monica  Dale  put  it  out  of  orders— and  I'm  the  boy 
who  can  put  it  back  in  order." 
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"I'll  go  back  with  you,  Ranger.  I  reckon  I  ought  to 
apologize  to  that  girl  anyhow,  even  if  she  has  made  a 
fool  out  of  me.  And  while  we're  there  we  might  jolly 
her  into  giving  us  supper." 

"I  think  I'll  go  too,"  the  recently  dismounted  member 
of  the  posse  decided.  "Scenery's  a  mighty  poor  diet 
for  a  man  that's  been  in  the  saddle  sixteen  hours. 
Where's  your  horse,  Sheriff?" 

"He  went  dead  lame  on  me  and  besides  he's  beat 
out.   I  left  him  tied  on  top  of  the  hill  yonder." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"About  fifteen  minutes  ago,"  the  sheriff  lied  glibly. 

The  man  was  relieved.  "I  would  have  sworn  Mason 
was  riding  him,  if  he  hadn't  gone  by  here  more  than  an 
hour  ago,"  he  declared. 

He  picked  himself  up  stiffly,  the  weary  sheriff  mounted 
Garland's  horse,  and  the  trio  proceeded  up  the  trail 
to  the  Bogus  Lookout.  There  was  light  streaming  from 
Monica  Dale's  windows  as  they  came  into  the  yard  and 
Garland  went  immediately  to  the  door  and  knocked. 
The  challenge  from  within  was  sharp  and  instantaneous. 

"Who's  there?   Speak,  or  I'll  fire  through  the  door." 

"Don't  you  be  so  dog-goned  uppity,  girl,"  the  sheriff 
cried  back  at  her.  "There's  three  of  us — Sheriff  Bent- 
ley,  Deputy  Sheriff  Nott,  and  Ranger  Garland." 

The  door  opened  instantly  and  Monica  Dale  stood 
framed  in  the  light.  She  was  smiling  at  them  in  the 
friendliest  possible  manner.  "Now,  what  do  you  want?" 
she  demanded. 

The  sheriff  bent  low  and  swept  his  sombrero  to  the 
ground.  "First  I  want  to  apologize  for  my  hasty  words 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Miss  Dale.    I'd  like  mighty  well 
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to  be  forgiven.  Of  course  you  had  a  cussin*  coming  to 
you,  but  if  I'd  been  wise  I  wouldn't  have  cussed.  It  was 
right  unmannerly  of  me." 

"Don't  apologize  for  making  me  laugh,  Sheriff  Bent« 
ley.  It  isn't  often  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 
In  fact,  it  isn't  often  that  I  have  the  desire."  Monica 
held  out  her  hand,  man-fashion,  and  the  grateful  sheriff 
grasped  it. 

"You  been  weeping,  girl,"  he  charged  bluntly. 

"Yes,  about  Bob.  I  can  stand  anything,  except  un- 
certainty.  Did  he  get  away  all  right?" 

"We  don't  know,  but  the  last  seen  of  Bob  Mason  he 
was  sittin'  his  horse  and  going  hell-bent  for  the  June- 
bug  trail.  He  shot  and  killed  Nott's  horse,  and  Nott 
emptied  his  magazine  at  him.  That's  all  we  know  ex- 
cept that  Nott  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
missing  a  target  as  big  as  a  horse." 

The  girl  turned  grave  but  happy  eyes  on  Deputy 
Sheriff  Nott.  "What  was  your  horse  worth,  Mr. 
Nott?"  she  queried  kindly. 

"Well,  I  refused  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  him  a  week 
ago.    I  was  askin'  a  hundred  and  sixty-five." 

Monica  went  into  her  bedroom  and  returned  pres- 
ently with  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  in  currency, 
which  she  handed  the  amazed  deputy.  "That  isn't  my 
money,"  she  informed  him,  when  he  waved  her  hand 
aside.  "It  belongs  to  Bob  Mason  and  I'm  paying  you 
for  him.  He  wouldn't  have  killed  your  horss  if  he 
didn't  have  to.  Evidently  he  could  have  killed  you  had 
he  cared  to.  Bob  Mason  pays  his  way  wherever  he 
goes1.    Please  take  the  money." 

"Better  take  it,  Nott,"  Bentley  urged.  "Remember, 
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Mason  left  a  two-dollar  bill  for  the  Indian  whose  dun- 
garees he  stole." 

"Yes,  take  it,"  Garland  urged  also.  "Miss  Dale  will 
feel  much  better  about  it  if  you  do." 

Mumbling  his  thanks  in  an  embarrassed  manner 
Deputy  Sheriff  Nott  grudgingly  accepted  the  money. 
"Seems  like  robbin'  a  lone,  lorn  woman,"  he  declared. 

Monica  looked  her  three  unbidden  guests  over  with 
maternal  solicitude.    "Hungry,  boys?" 

"We're  human  vacuums,"  Sheriff  Bentley  declared. 

"And  another  little  drink  wouldn't  do  us  any  harm," 
Deputy  Sheriff  Nott  suggested  slyly. 

"So  say  we  all  of  us,  so  say  we  all,"  Ranger  Garland 
chanted. 

Monica  set  glasses  and  the  demijohn  before  her 
guests,  tuned  in  the  radio,  and,  leaving  them  to  their 
own  devices,  departed  for  her  kitchen  to  prepare  their 
dinner.  Immediately  Garland  examined  the  telephone 
and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  discovered  that  the  wires 
had  been  torn  apart.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  strip 
off  the  insulation,  twist  the  naked  wires  together  and 
call  up  Ranger  Headquarters.  The  sheriff  thereupon 
communicated  his  desires  and  plan  of  operation  to  the 
chief  ranger.  While  he  was  talking  Monica  came  to 
the  door  of  her  kitchen  and  stood  listening.  Her  fine 
brows  were  drawn,  and  her  equally  fine  eyes  flashed 
at  Tony  Garland,  who  returned  the  challenge. 

"It's  a  ranger's  duty  to  mend  a  ruined  Forest  Serv- 
ice telephone  whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  it,  Miss 
Dale,"  he  reminded  her.  "Didn't  you  know  your  con- 
vict friend  had  just  about  jerked  this  phone  out  by 
the  roots  ?"  he  added  innocently. 
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A  faint  smile  lighted  Monica's  features.  "No,  I 
didn't.  I  most  certainly  didn't,"  she  replied,  and  went 
back  to  her  kitchen. 

Garland  followed  her  in.  "I  hope  your  friend  Mason 
doesn't  take  the  June-bug  trail,"  he  told  her  earnestly. 

"Why  this  sudden  access  of  sympathy,  Tony?" 

"Sheriff's  been  telling  me  about  him,  and  it  appears 
he  isn't  a  half  bad  sort.  Consequently  I'm  not  going 
to  wear  myself  out  trying  to  apprehend  him,  although 
if  I  run  into  him  I'll  do  my  best  to  turn  him  over  to 
the  sheriff.  I  cannot  permit  sympathy  to  cause  me 
to  forget  my  duty." 

"You're  going  to  make  a  hand  some  day,"  Monica 
declared,  and  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  to  simmer.  "Sheriff  Bentley  is  another  of  those 
duty-bound  idiots.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he'd  rather 
be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  than  catch  Bob  Mason,  but  since 
that's  his  job  he's  going  to  work  at  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature."  She  faced  her  visitor. 
"You  don't  suppose  I'd  consider  setting  canned  peaches, 
ham  steak,  fried  potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  and  coffee  be- 
fore you  boys  if  I  didn't  respect  you  all,  do  you?  I'd 
see  you  all  starving  to  death  otherwise." 

The  ranger  did  not  doubt  her  assertion. 

"Bob  Mason  isn't  sufficiently  unintelligent  to  take  the 
June-bug  trail,  so  do  not  worry,"  she  counseled  the 
ranger.  "I'm  not  worried  about  him.  I've  fed  him 
and  rested  him  somewhat,  he's  supplied  himself  with  a 
horse  and  a  rifle,  and  I  have  no  further  interest  in  him 
except  a  sympathetic  one.  Of  one  thing  you  may  rest 
assured.  He'll  never  come  to  Bogus  again  to  embar- 
rass me." 
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"Somehow  I  do  not  think  he  will,  Monica.  I  may- 
still  call  you  Monica,  may  I  not?" 

"Of  course,  Tony.  Privilege  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors." 

When  the  trio  had  finished  their  dinner  Monica 
accompanied  them  to  the  door  and  watched  Sheriff 
Bentley  climb  aboard  Ranger  Garland's  horse.  "I 
suppose  you're  going  to  walk  home?"  she  addressed 
the  latter.  He  nodded.  "You'll  find  my  horse  in  the 
barn.  Saddle  him  and  use  him  until  I  see  you  again. 
Sheriff,  where's  your  horse?"  she  added  mischievously. 

"He's  exhausted  and  dead  lame.  I  left  him  tied 
to  a  tree  up  on  the  very  top  of  Bogus.  I  must  ride  up 
and  get  him,"  Bentley  lied  with  easy  assurance. 

"When  you  get  him  bring  him  down  here  and  put 
him  in  my  barn,"  the  girl  begged  him.  "I'll  take  care 
of  him  until  you  send  for  him.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gar-  ; 
land,  you  and  Mr.  Nott  can  mount  double  on  my  horse. 
I  suppose  you  and  Sheriff  Bentley  will  pass  the  night 
at  the  Tantrum  Meadows  station,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  deputy,  who  nodded  agreement  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  question  Garland's  hospitality. 

"That's  a  fine  idea.  I'll  see  you  two  boys  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,"  Sheriff  Bentley  declared  light- 
heartedly,  and  rode  off  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

Garland  saddled  Monica's  horse,  he  and  Nott 
mounted  the  wiry  mountain  animal,  and  with  hearty 
good  nights  to  the  mistress  of  Bogus  Lookout  departed 
down  the  trail.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  sheriff  re- 
appeared and  followed  them. 

"Close  shave  about  that  horse  of  mine,  Miss  Dale," 
he  called  to  her  as  he  passed.    "Much  obliged  for  mak- 
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ing  good  on  my  lies.  Any  time  I  can  return  the  favor 
call  on  me." 

"There's  only  one  favor  you  could  do  me.  You 
can't  do  that  and  I  wouldn't  ask  you.  Good  night, 
Sheriff." 


CHAPTER  V 


HALF  an  hour  later  she  was  awakened  by  a  resolute 
pounding  on  her  front  door.  Pistol  in  hand  she 
challenged  from  within  and  then  opened  it.  Just  out- 
side Bob  Mason  stood,  with  the  bridle-reins  of  Sheriff 
Bentley's  horse  in  his  hand.  He  smiled  at  her  in  the 
moonlight. 

"I  doubled  back,  Monica,"  he  explained.  "This  horse 
is  too  prominently  marked.  I  can't  be  seen  with  him  in 
daylight.  I  carried  your  blanket  with  me  and  after  I 
got  into  the  thick  timber  across  the  valley  I  realized 
they'd  figure  I  was  bound  up  June-bug  Creek  for  the 
Modoc  lava  beds.  So  I  ripped  your  blanket  to  pieces, 
bound  up  the  horse's  feet  so  he  wouldn't  leave  a  dis- 
tinguishing trail,  and  rode  back.  That's  a  move  they 
will  never  suspect.  May  I  have  something  to  eat  and 
sleep  in  your  barn?  I'll  put  the  sheriff's  horse  up  there, 
and  in  the  morning  I'll  be  gone — before  daylight — if 
you'll  wake  me  up.  And  will  you  fix  me  up  a  snack  to 
take  with  me?" 

Monica  Dale  leaned  against  the  jamb  of  her  cabin 
door  and  laughed  softly.  "I've  never  been  to  a  circus, 
Bob,"  she  declared,  "but  if  a  circus  is  half  as  enjoyable 
as  what  I've  been  through  today  I'na  going  to  apply 
for  a  job  in  one  as  soon  as  I  leave  Bogus.  Come  in  and 
sit  down.    I'll  put  the  horse  up." 
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She  took  the  reins  from  him  and  pushed  him  inside 
the  cabin.  When  she  returned  from  caring  for  the 
horse  she  found  him  staring  suspiciously  at  three  empty 
plates  on  her  dining  table. 

"The  sheriff,  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  a  ranger  were 
here  for  dinner,"  she  laughed.  "Thought  I'd  let  the 
dishes  go  till  morning.  Now  you  come  the  moment  they 
are  gone.  Oh,  Bob,  this  is  delicious— ^perfectly  de- 
licious!" She  tossed  him  a  packet  of  cigarettes  and 
a  box  of  matches.  "I  know  you  haven't  smoked  in  a 
week,  Bob.  Here's  some  Uncle  Charley  left  the  last 
time  he  called." 

She  left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  cigarettes  and 
with  swift,  deft  hands  prepared  for  him  a  meal  similar 
to  the  one  she  had  given  his  pursuers.  He  ate  almost 
ravenously  and  in  absolute  silence,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  frontiersman,  and  not  until  he  finished  did  Monica 
venture  to  address  him. 

"No  sense  in  your  program,  Bob.  I've  decided  it's 
best  for  you  to  wait  here  a  week,  until  the  hunt  has 
died  down.  You're  exhausted.  Why  not  stay  and  rest? 
Nobody  will  look  for  you  here  and  you're  perfectly 
welcome  to  stay.    I  think  you  ought  to." 

"I'd  like  to.  It'd  be  like  old  times  to  sit  and 
talk  to  you.  I've  missed  you  more  than  any  of  my 
friends,  Monica,  and  I'm  hungry  for  the  gossip  of  the 
mountains.  But  I  can't  stay.  It  wouldn't  look  right. 
If  anybody  ever  knew  you'd  harbored  me  for  a  week, 
your  reputation  would  be  ruined." 

"I'll  risk  that,  Bob.  It's  little  enough  to  risk  for 
you.  I  owe  you  much  more  than  I  ever  can  repay." 
Her  hand  rested  for  a  moment  on  his.   "Do  you  know, 
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Bob,  you're  the  only  real  gentleman  I  have  ever  known? 
I  want  you  to  stay.  I'm  so  lonely.  Stay  for  a  few 
days,  at  any  rate." 

"I  oughtn't  to,"  he  protested. 

"Well,  that's  settled.  You'll  need  some  clothes,  you 
know.  I'm  certain  it  will  be  foggy  again  tomorrow, 
so  I  may  risk  a  ride  over  to  Uncle  Charley's  on  the 
sheriff's  horse  to  get  you  some  clothing.  I  loaned  my 
own  horse  to  the  ranger." 

"You  can't  risk  it — on  the  sheriff's  horse!"1 

"I  can — if  it's  foggy.  I'll  stick  to  the  timber.  And 
I'll  be  back  before  noon,  when  the  fog  commences  to 
disappear.  Uncle  Charley  will  buy  the  clothes  for  me, 
and  you  must  give  me  a  list  of  your  sizes  tonight.  If 
it's  foggy  I'll  be  off  at  dawn." 

A  slight  mistiness  dimmed  his  deep-set,  piercing  eyes. 
He  was  touched  as  only  a  fiery,  untamed,  noble  soul 
that  has  known  the  limit  of  sorrow  and  degradation 
can  be  touched.  When  he  could  speak  he  disdained  an 
expression  of  thanks,  as  something  he  could  not  at- 
tempt to  express.  "I've  often  wondered — down  yon- 
der," he  said  thoughtfully,  "what  crazy  foolishness 
induced  me  to  marry  Kelcey.  Why  couldn't  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  you,  Monica?  If  I'd  married  you 
we'd  both  be  happy  and  prosperous  now.  When  I  think 
of  Honey  Valley  and  my  little  home  I — I  " 

"It  wouldn't  have  done  you  the  least  bit  of  good, 
Bob,  if  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  me.  I  was  never 
remotely  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  although  I 
was  mighty  fond  of  you — so  fond  of  you,  in  fact,  that 
it  broke  my  heart  to  see  you  throw  yourself  away  on 
Kelcey.    But  I  wouldn't  have  married  you.    I  could 
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never  be  happy  in  these  hills.  I  was  meant  for  some- 
thing better — somewhere  else." 

"I  thought  the  same  once,"  he  replied  tragically, 
"but  it  seems  I  was  meant  for  something  worse — some- 
where else.    I  wonder  what's  become  of  Kelcey." 

"She  has  secured  a  divorce  from  you,  Bob,  on  the 
grounds  that  you're  a  felon.  The  last  heard  of  her  she 
was  in  San  Francisco.    She's  married  again." 

"Well,  I  hope  she'll  be  happier  than  she  ever  was  in 
Honey  Valley." 

The  girl  nodded.  Bob  Mason  toyed  with  a  bread  pill 
and  stared  dully  before  him.  "I'll  not  try  to  see  my 
baby  now,"  he  decided.  "I'll  lay  low  here  until  the 
search  quiets  down  a  mite;  then  I'll  try  to  get  into 
Canada.  I  reckon  I  could  get  a  job  riding  for  some 
Canadian  outfit." 

"The  authorities  will  reckon  the  same  thing,  Bob. 
You  mustn't.  You  must  let  me  plan  for  you.  I  have 
four  thousand  dollars,  Bob.  Most  of  it  I  received  from 
you  when  you  bought  my  cattle,  and  I've  saved  some. 
I'll  let  you  have  half  that  money,  and  you  stay  on  Bogus 
until  you've  grown  a  beard  and  a  mustache — in  a  month 
nobody  here  will  know  you.  Then  you  can  take  my  horse 
and  ride  across  country  at  night.  We'll  wait  for  the 
full  of  the  moon.  If  you  stick  to  the  hills  and  the 
timber  you  can  get  to  Lakeview,  Oregon,  and  there 
you  can  sell  the  horse  and  outfit.  You  know 
what  he  is.  You  raised  him  yourself  and  there  isn't  a 
better  roping  or  cutting-out  horse  in  the  state.  Then 
you  board  the  N.  C;  O.  and  go  East  to  New  York. 

"From  New  York  you  will  take  passage  on  a  steamer 
to  Buenos  Aires.  That's  in  South  America — in  the  Ar- 
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gentiiie.  Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  industry  there, 
and  a  good  smart  American  who  knows  cows  can  get  a 
job.  You'll  not  require  all  the  money  I'll  lend  you,  but 
take  it  anyway  in  case  of  unexpected  necessity.  You 
may  send  it  back  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  when 
you  have  a  home  of  your  own  I'll  bring  your  boy 
down  to  you.  South  America  is  one  of  the  countries 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  some  day,  so  it  wouldn't 
be  out  of  my  way." 

He  pondered  this  proposition  and  found  it  good.  "In 
return,"  he  decided,  "you  file  for  record  the  deed  to 
Honey  Valley  that  I  gave  you  before  my  trial,  to  hold 
in  trust  for  Kelcey.  It  was  my  property  before  I  mar- 
ried her  and  she  hasn't  any  community  interest  in  it. 
Honey  Valley  will  be  ample  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  your  loan."  He  smiled  wanly.  "I'll  repay  the 
loan  if  I  can,  but  I  want  you  to  own  Honey  Valley,  too. 
I'll  never  see  it  again,  Monica — never,  never  see  the 
lovely  spot  where  my  heart  lies  buried !" 

Hot  tears  splashed  on  the  girl's  cheek.  "You're  get- 
ting sentimental,  Bob,"  she  charged.  "I'll  get  you  a 
pillow  and  another  blanket  and  you  go  to  sleep  in  the 
barn  and  forget  Honey  Valley.  There's  some  soft 
meadow  hay  in  the  corner."  A  moment  later  she  thrust 
the  pillow  and  extra  blanket  into  his  arms.  "Good 
night,  Bob,  dear." 

He  trudged  wearily  out.  At  the  door  he  paused. 
"I  wish  I  wasn't  so  blamed  near  dead,"  he  complained, 
"or  I'd  groom  the  sheriff's  horse.  He's  caked  with 
sweat  and  dirt.  Poor  devil.  He's  had  a  hard  day  of 
it.   Well,  I'll  fix  him  up  in  the  morning.    Good  night." 

When  Monica's  alarm  clock  awakened  her  at  four 
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o'clock  next  morning  the  fog  was  again  thick  on  the 
San  Dimas.  The  eaves  of  her  cabin,  the  trees  surround- 
ing the  cabin,  dripped  moisture.  She  dressed,  arraying 
herself  in  a  youth's  woolen  shirt  and  sweater,  olive- 
drab  riding  trousers  and  field  boots.  After  lighting 
the  fire  and  setting  the  kettle  to  boil  she  went  to  the 
barn,  watered  and  fed  the  sheriff's  horse  and  groomed 
him  while  he  ate.  Bob  Mason,  curled  up  in  the  hay  pile 
in  the  corner,  did  not  hear  her. 

After  breakfast  she  saddled  up  and  rode  off  around 
the  south  shoulder  of  Bogus.  The  night's  rest,  water, 
feed  and  grooming  had  put  the  sheriff's  horse  on  his 
mettle  again;  he  broke  into  a  fast  running  walk  that 
carried  the  girl  over  the  ground  at  a  six-mile-an-hour 
gait,  and  when  she  reached  the  lower  ground  and  turned 
into  the  road  to  Dogwood  Flats  he  single-footed  joy- 
ously and  almost  noiselessly  over  the  soft  dirt  highway. 

A  mile  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Hercules  Hy- 
draulic Mining  Company  Monica  turned  her  horse  to 
the  south  and  made  a  wide  detour  as  a  measure  of 
safety,  although  she  knew  from  experience  that  the 
little  mining-camp  would  not  bestir  itself  for  the  day's 
work  until  seven  o'clock.  Four  miles  beyond  Dogwood 
Flats  she  rode  down  into  the  valley  again,  plunged  into 
a  little  grove  of  valley  cedars  and  up  to  a  one-room 
log  cabin.  She  beat  on  the  door  with  her  quirt  and  it 
opened  cautiously  to  permit  the  egress  of  a  face  more 
than  a  little  reminiscent  of  Santa  Claus. 

"Hello,  Monicy,  what's  up  now?"  Uncle  Charley  Can- 
field  demanded.   His  voice  was  the  shrill  falsetto  of  age. 

"Bob  Mason's  escaped  from  the  prison  road  gang 
over  in  Del  Norte  County,  Uncle  Charley.   He's  hidden 
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in  my  barn  up  on  Bogus  right  now,  and  the  whole 
countryside  is  after  him." 

Uncle  Charley's  bright  old  eyes  actually  burned  in  his 
ruddy  countenance.  His  mouth  clamped  shut  with  a 
snap,  like  a  cellar  door  with  a  spring  lock  on  it.  "Well, 
they  won't  git  him!"  he  shrilled.  Uncle  Charley  was 
very  decided  about  that.    "Dang  their  hides !"  he  added. 

Monica  handed  him  a  list  of  clothing  Bob  Mason 
would  require.  Also  she  gave  him  the  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase.  "Now,  you  shake  a  leg,  Uncle  Char- 
ley," she  warned  him.  "Get  these  clothes  for  Bob  and 
bring  them  up  to  Bogus  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,  Monicy.  Folks  in  Dogwood 
Flats  ain't  all  fools.  Me,  I'm  five  foot  four  and  Bob 
Mason's  six  foot.  The  storekeeper'U  wonder  what  I'm 
figurin'  on  doin'  with  all  the  excess  leg  on  my  pants. 
Besides  which,  everybody  knows  me  an'  Bob  Mason 
uster  be  thicker'n  thieves  an'  three  in  a  bed." 

"You're  right,  Uncle  Charley.  Of  course  every  man 
in  Dogwood  Flats  knows  Bob's  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. You'd  be  followed."  Monica  pondered. 
"Tell  you  what  you  do, -Uncle  Charley.  You  jump 
into  your  flivver  and  go  down  to  the  general  store. 
Be  there  as  soon  as  it  opens  and  make  your  purchases. 
Have  the  clothes  done  up  in  one  big  bundle  and  on  your 
way  back,  when  you're  about  fifty  yards  inside  this 
grove  of  cedars,  I'll  meet  you;  pass  the  bundle  to  me 
and  I'll  carry  it  back  to  Bogus." 

"Now  you're  beginnin5  to  show  some  hoss-sense, 
Monicy."  Uncle  Charley  consulted  his  watch.  "Be 
waitin'  for  me  at  nine  o'clock,"  he  ordered,  and  dodged 
back  into  the  cabin  to  prepare  breakfast. 
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Monica  meanwhile  rode  off  into  the  grove,  dis- 
mounted, loosened  the  cinch,  and  set  herself  patiently 
to  await  Uncle  Charley's  return  from  Dogwood  Flats. 

Because  she  could  hear  him  coming  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  she  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  designated 
spot.  "Nobody's  follerin' — yet,"  the  old  man  informed 
her,  "but  I  hope  to  tell  you,  girl,  I  come  in  for  a  lot 
of  questionin'  as  to  who  I'd  took  to  buyin'  clothes  for." 
He  got  out  and  lashed  the  bundle  securely  behind  the 
cantle  of  her  saddle.  "Tell  Bob  if  he's  hard  pressed  an' 
can  make  my  place,  he's  welcome,"  he  called  after  her. 
"I'll  hide  him  where  I  hide  my  whisky — an'  folks  have 
been  lookin'  for  my  still  ten  years  an'  ain't  found  it 
yet." 

His  shrill,  mirthless  cachinnation  followed  Monica  as 
she  headed  up-hill.  Below  her  Dogwood  Flats  lay 
wrapped  in  the  gray  blanket  of  fog.  She  skirted  it 
on  the  side  opposite  the  one  she  had  taken  on  her  way 
to  Uncle  Charley's ;  once  clear  of  the  town  she  took  a 
wood  trail  leading  to  the  heights  until  she  reached 
the  crest  of  the  long  ridge  on  the  north,  down  which  she 
rode  swiftly  to  Bogus.  She  was  certain  that  the  fog 
had  effectually  concealed  her;  she  would  have  sworn 
that  no  human  gaze  except  that  of  Uncle  Charley  had 
rested  upon  her ;  yet  with  the  instinct  of  the  moun- 
taineer and  woodsman — an  instinct  that  is  a  throwback 
to  primitive  man — she  dismounted  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  lookout  station,  tied  the  horse  in  the  timber 
and  cautiously  reconnoitered  her  habitation  on  foot, 
her  approach  screened  by  the  little  barn. 

Cautiously  she  came  to  the  corner  of  the  barn  and 
peered  around  into  the  yard.   The  coast  was  clear,  but 
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suddenly  her  heart  gave  a  wild  leap.  Up  the  hard 
trail  from  Tantrum  Meadows  a  horse  was  coming  at 
a  fast  gallop! 

Instantly  Monica  flung  open  the  barn  door.  Bob 
Mason  was  sitting  on  a  box  smoking  a  cigarette. 
"Quick !  Somebody's  coming.  I'm  afraid,'5  she  panted. 
"The  sheriff's  horse  is  two  hundred  yards  away,  on  the 
south  hillside,  in  the  timber.  Follow  the  trail.  Your 
clothes  are  tied  to  the  saddle.  Good-by — and  keep 
away  from  Uncle  Charley's." 

With  the  speed  of  a  deer  startled  from  its  bed,  Bob 
Mason  leaped  to  his  feet  and  disappeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  barn.  A  minute  later  Sheriff  Bentley,  rid- 
ing Ranger  Garland's  horse  white  with  foam  and  badly 
spent  from  a  furious  five-mile  gallop,  most  of  which  was 
up-hill,  pulled  up  in  front  of  Monica's  cabin. 

Monica,  however,  had  had  time  to  get  inside  and  was 
busily  discarding  her  riding  costume  when  the  sheriff 
arrived.  To  his  lusty  "Hello !  Hello,  there !"  she  thrust 
her  head  out  of  her  bedroom  window  and  called,  "Hello, 
yourself.    Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want?" 

"Sheriff  Bentley." 

"Welcome  to  Bogus,  Sheriff,  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute." 
Hastily  she  slipped  into 'a  dress  and  slippers  and  came 
to  the  door. 

" Where' ve  you  been  all  morning?"  he  demanded 
pointedly.  "Tried  to  raise  you  on  the  telephone  at 
eight  o'clock  and  kept  trying  for  nearly  two  hours.  No 
answer.  Finally  got  worried  about  you  and  concluded 
to  run  up  and  investigate." 

"I'm  sure  I  appreciate  your  concern  more  than  your 
horse  does." 
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"Where  were  you?" 

Monica's  smile  removed  the  sting  from  her  answer. 
"None  of  your  business — not  giving  you  a  short  answer, 
I  hope."  m 

"I'm  going  to  make  it  my  business,  girl.  You've 
been  over  to  Uncle  Charley  Canfield's,  and  you  induced 
the  old  reprobate  to  go  down  to  the  mining  company's 
general  store  at  Dogwood  Flats  and  buy  a  complete 
outfit  for  Bob  Mason.  The  minute  Uncle  Charley  left 
the  store  with  his  purchases  the  manager  telephoned 
his  suspicions  to  the  Tantrum  Meadows  station.  I 
spent  the  night  with  Garland  and  of  course  figured 
right  away  that  you  had  something  to  do  with  Uncle 
Charley's  activities,  so  I  rang  you  up  and  when  I 
got  no  answer  I  was  certain  you'd  gone  over 
after  the  clothes,  and  I  came  up,  hoping  to  be  here 
in  time." 

"How  do  you  suppose  I  got  over  to  Uncle  Char- 
ley's?" Monica's  voice  was  gently  taunting.  "I  loaned 
my  horse  to  Ranger  Garland  last  night  and  I  haven't 
any  airplane.  Do  I  look  like  a  girl  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  cross-country  run  up  hill  and  down  dale 
afoot?" 

"Well,  no — but — well,  I'm  going  to  look  around  a 
bit." 

He  dismounted  and  strode  over  to  the  barn,  with 
Monica  at  his  heels.  The  impress  of  Bob  Mason's  body 
was  all  too  apparent  in  the  hay — and  on  the  dirt  floor  a 
cigarette  butt  was  still  smoking. 

"I'm  about  three  minutes  too  late,"  Sheriff  Bentley 
cried  exultantly.  "I  know  he  isn't  on  the  north  side  of 
Bogus  because  I  looked  sharp  as  I  came  up.    I'll  bet 
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he  ran  out  of  this  barn  and  around  the  south  shoulder 
of  Bogus  when  he  heard  me  poundin5  up  the  trail." 

He  turned,  but  Monica  was  too  swift  for  him.  The 
barn  door  slammed  in  his  face  and  the  heavy,  live- 
oak  bolt  shot  into  place  a  split  second  before  his  huge 
shoulder  crashed  against  the  door. 

"You  let  me  out,"  he  yelled  wrathfully.  "You're  in- 
terfering with  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  that's  a  felony.55 

"It's  a  misdemeanor,"  Monica  corrected  him.  "The 
only  way  you  can  get  out  is  to  break  out." 

The  sheriff  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however.  He 
realized  the  door  was  too  stout  for  him,  so  instantly 
he  sought  a  weak  board  in  the  rear  of  the  barn  and 
crashed  through  it  like  a  "breechy"  bull.  Furiously 
angry  at  having  been  outwitted  by  a  woman,  he  ran  at 
top  speed  toward  his  horse,  and  the  animal,  frightened 
at  his  precipitate  approach,  backed  hurriedly  away. 
But  Monica  was  not  yet  done.  She  had  to  gain  time 
for  Bob  Mason  to  climb  that  two  hundred  yards  of 
steep  mountainside,  and  find  the  horse  she  had  left 
tethered  in  the  timber ;  so  she  picked  up  a  piece  of  stove 
wood  at  the  wood-pile  and  hurled  it  at  the  suspicious 
horse  at  whose  reins  the  sheriff  was  wildly  grabbing. 
It  struck  the  horse  smartly  in  the  ribs;  he  wheeled, 
kicked  up  both  hind  legs  and  fled  home  to  Tantrum 
at  a  gallop. 

Monica's  peals  of  laughter  followed  him.  Bentley 
turned  savagely  upon  her.  "You're  under  arrest !"  he 
cried  furiously. 

"I  see  you're  bound  to  get  laughed  out  of  office  next 
November,"  the  girl  taunted  him  humorously.  "Well, 
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if  you  can't  keep  my  secrets  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  keep  yours."  And  she  thrust  out  her  hands  as  if 
inviting  his  handcuffs. 

"I  guess  you'll  keep,"  he  replied,  and  dashed  into  her 
cabin.  On  the  wall  beside  the  telephone  was  a  schedule 
of  the  telephone  calls  for  all  stations  on  the  Forest 
iService  line;  he  called  the  Tantrum  Meadows  station, 
and  Monica  realized  that  Deputy  Sheriff  Nott  was 
answering. 

"Bentley  speaking  from  Bogus.  Mason's  been  here. 
Got  away  less  than  five  minutes  ago.  Evidently  he 
doubled  back  from  June-bug  last  night,  the  girl  fed 
him  and  he  slept  in  her  barn.  He'll  head  for  Uncle 
Charley  Canfield's  over  beyond  Dogwood  Flats.  Tele- 
phone the  mining  company's  office;  tell  them  to  post 
every  man  they  can  get  on  the  ridges  on  each  side  of 
the  Flats  and  have  somebody  go  up  to  Uncle  Charley's 
and  watch.  .  .  .  Yes,  he  was  too  smart  to  try  the 
June-bug  trail,  and  he  knew  he  couldn't  go  across 
country  at  night  in  the  thick  timber.  The  girl  has 
probably  warned  him  we  were  concentrating  on  June- 
bug,  so  naturally  he'll  head  for  Uncle  Charley's.  .  .  . 
Yes,  yes,  do  that.  Perhaps  you  can  intercept  him. 
•  .  .  Of  course  he's  mounted — evidently  this  Dale  girl 
furnished  him  with  a  horse  last  night.   Hurry,  now !" 

He  turned  from  the  telephone  to  face  Monica's  beam- 
ing glance.  "So  I'm  not  under  arrest,  after  all,"  she 
pleaded  with  almost  childish  insouciance. 

The  sheriff  sighed  deeply.  "No,  you  devil !  You're 
not!"  He  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared 
up  the  south  trail  on  the  heels  of  Bob  Mason, 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  wash  my  supper 
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and  breakfast  dishes  and  put  my  house  in  order," 
Monica  remarked  to  her  old  Airedale  dog.  "If  we 
only  had  a  little  excitement  like  this  on  Bogus  about 
once  a  week  we'd  never  get  lonely,  would  we?  No,  sir-ee  ! 
Our  job  would  be  worth  real  money  then,  wouldn't  it, 
pup?" 


CHAPTER  VI 


BOB  MASON  fled  up  the  trail  at  top  speed,  his 
trained  glance  following  the  clearly  defined  out- 
line made  by  Monica's  little  field  boots  as  she  had  ap- 
proached the  lookout  on  foot.  When  the  footprints  were 
no  longer  visible  in  the  moist  dust  he  turned  into  the 
timber  at  the  point  where  Monica  had  turned  out;  a 
friendly  whinny  directed  him  to  the  horse;  a  quick  tug 
at  the  macarte  and  the  horse  was  untied ;  a  flying  leap 
without  touching  foot  to  stirrup  and  he  was  in  the 
saddle,  plunging  up-hill  to  the  crest  of  Bogus, 

Monica  had  told  him  not  to  go  to  Uncle  Charley's 
— and  that  way  led  along  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Clearly,  then,  she  knew  Uncle  Charley's  place 
was  being  watched;  hence,  by  a  process  of  counter- 
deduction,  he  decided  that  the  country  to  the  north 
was  safest  for  him.  Undoubtedly  word  had  reached  the 
sheriff  that  he  had  doubled  back  to  Bogus,  hence  the 
most  sensible  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  double 
back  again  toward  the  June-bug  trail — only  he  would 
not  take  the  trail,  but  plunge  across  country  through 
the  timber.  The  fog  lay  thick  on  the  San  Dimas  again; 
only  the  highest  hills  showed  above  the  friendly  vapor. 
Yes,  his  best  chance  lay  to  the  north;  and  without  an 
instant's  hesitation  he  chose  that  route. 

Up  over  the  crest  of  Bogus  he  galloped  and  down 
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through  the  buck-brush,  chaparral,  and  scrubby  timber 
to  the  Tajitrum  Meadows  trail  that  ran  along  the  north 
slope  of  Bogus,  descending  swiftly  to  the  valley  below. 
For  a  mile  he  followed  the  trail,  then  swung  off  it 
straight  down  through  the  timber  at  a  point  where  the 
spare  undergrowth  permitted  rapid  progress.  Across 
the  mile-wide  valley  that  was  the  lower  end  of  Tantrum 
Meadows  he  fled,  on  up  the  farther  slope  and  into  the 
deep  timber.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  pulleid  up  his 
horse  and  rested  him;  while  resting,  he  discarded  his 
rags  of  clothing  and  donned  the  habiliments  Uncle 
Charley  had  purchased  for  him.  He  had  everything — 1 
shoes,  three  pairs  of  socks,  two  changes  of  underwear, 
a  suit  of  brown  corduroy,  two  woolen  shirts,  a  necktie, 
and  the  sort  of  light-gray,  soft  broad-brimmed  hat 
usually  worn  by  cattlemen  in  that  country. 

Having  dressed  he  adjusted  his  saddle,  mounted  and 
rode  leisurely  but  watchfully  toward  the  north.  He 
knew  every  foot  of  that  country ;  for  years  he  had  rid- 
den it  on  the  round-up  and  he  had  no  difficulty  avoiding 
forest-guard  and  ranger  stations.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon he  pulled  up  in  a  little  patch  of  park  land,  hemmed 
in  by  tall  hills  and  wholly  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
growth  of  sugar-  and  white-pine  timber.  Here  he  dis- 
mounted, unsaddled  and,  after  picketing  his  horse  with 
the  macarte,  took  his  rifle  and  disappeared  into  the 
timber. 

The  booming  note  of  a  male  grouse  reached  him 
presently.  With  infinite  patience  he  stalked  the  sound 
until  he  located  the  bird  perched  on  the  limb  of  a  ma- 
drone  tree.  Sighting  carefully,  he  shot  its  head  off 
neatly,  plucked  it,  cleaned  it,  and  returned  with  it  to 
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the  tiny  meadow.  About  an  hour  before  dark,  when 
the  animal  heat  had  already  gone  from  the  grouse,  he 
went  into  the  timber  and  kindled  a  fire.  When  he  had 
accumulated  a  bed  of  coals  he  spitted  the  grouse  on  a 
forked  willow  wand  and  roasted  it.  Thus  did  he  sup. 
Then  he  watered  his  horse,  wiped  him  down  vigorously 
with  wisps  of  dry  grass,  picketed  him  again,  rolled  him- 
self up  in  the  soiled  saddle-blanket  and,  with  the  saddle 
for  a  pillow,  turned  in  and  slept  soundly  until  daylight. 

He  awakened  with  the  acrid  odor  of  wood  smoke  in 
his  nostrils  and  a  faint  roaring  sound  in  his  ears; 
almost  instantly  a  doe  and  her  two  fawns  almost  ran 
over  him  in  wild  flight  from  some  unseen  danger. 

He  rolled  out  and  looked  for  his  horse.  The  animal 
was  standing  close  by,  ears  alert  in  a  listening  attitude, 
red  nostrils  flung  wide  to  catch  that  threatening  odor 
of  wood  smoke.  He  was  trembling  and  already  perspi- 
ration had  broken  out  on  him. 

The  man  went  up  to  him,  soothed  him  with  caresses 
and  endearing  words,  and  led  him  to  an  adjacent  brook 
to  drink. 

"No  fog  this  morning,  old  settler,"  he  assured  the 
timid  animal.  "What  we  see  is  smoke  from  a  forest  fire. 
This  little  two-acre  patch  of  park  land  is  no  safe  place 
for  us,  boy.  We've  got  to  get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry 
and  scout  this  fire.  It's  to  the  north  of  us  but  what 
we  want  to  know  is,  how  far  east  and  how  far  west  does 
it  burn,  how  long  has  it  been  burning,  and  are  we  apt 
to  run  into  an  army  of  fire  fighters  led  by  some  of  these 
confounded  rangers  if  we  try  to  win  through?  That's 
our  job,  Baldy.  If  we  can  only  ride  around  the  fire 
we'll  leave  to  somebody  else  the  job  of  putting  it  out." 
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He  saddled  and  rode  briskly  forward.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  evidence  of  a  panic  among  the  members  of 
the  lesser  kingdom  increased.  Deer,  several  specimens 
of  the  large  mountain  coyote,  a  brown  bear  with  two 
yearling  cubs,  some  cattle,  and  a  panther  passed  him 
by  without  bothering  to  avoid  him.  Plainly  they  were 
too  concerned  with  what  lay  behind  them.  The  smoke 
grew  thicker  and  thicker,  and  presently  little  pieces 
of  burning  bark  and  twigs,  whirled  upward  by  the 
roaring  draft  of  the  fire  and  caught  in  the  morning 
breeze,  commenced  falling  around  him. 

That  was  bad.  While  it  was  early  October,  as  yet 
no  rains  had  fallen  in  the  San  Dimas,  the  underbrush 
was  dry  and  burned  with  the  heat  of  the  summer  just 
passed,  and  Mason  realized  that  around  him  dozens 
of  little  fires  would  soon  start ;  what  was  perhaps  now 
but  a  mile-long  line  of  fire  would  soon  be  ten  miles 
long  and  a  mile  deep.  He  had  to  get  out  of  this  and 
get  out  quickly.  Well,  he'd  push  on  to  the  crest  of 
the  next  hill  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  vouchsafed 
a  glimpse,  through  some  fortunate  opening  in  the 
timber,  of  the  proximity  and  size  of  the  fire. 

His  horse  stopped.  The  man  urged  him  forward 
with  a  slap,  a  cluck,  and  a  boot,  but  was  refused 
obedience;  on  the  contrary  the  animal  turned  and  in- 
sisted upon  retracing  his  steps.  Mason  fought  him, 
and  the  horse  reared  and  fought  back.  He  would  not  go 
forward. 

Bob  Mason  had  some  knowledge  of  the  value  of  com- 
promises; he  had  discovered  that  life  is  mostly  that. 
"Well,  Baldy,  if  you  won't  go  forward,  perhaps  you'll 
go  to  the  right  or  the  left,"  he  decided.  Baldy  accepted 
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the  compromise  and  they  pushed  ahead  at  right  angles 
in  the  direction  of  the  north  fork  of  June-bug  Creek. 
In  a  hazy  way  the  man  knew  June-bug  lay  about  five 
miles  ahead  of  him,  and,  while  he  was  far  from  desirous 
of  venturing  in  that  direction,  still  he  knew  that  a  few 
miles  ahead  he  would  be  enabled  to  climb  to  the  top  of  . 
Engel's  Knob,  a  granite-topped  hill  about  nine  hundred 
feet  high  and  quite  free  of  heavy  timber.  From  EngePs 
Knob  he  hoped  to  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  fire 
and  mark  its  exact  location  and  extent;  this  accom- 
plished to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  plan  his  escape 
accordingly. 

He  was  not  excited,  not  even  apprehensive,  for  he 
came  of  a  race  of  pioneers,  men  to  whom  hardship  and 
danger  were  the  very  breath  of  life.  Moreover,  son 
of  vast  horizons  that  he  was,  the  silent  open  spaces 
had  bred  in  him  a  philosophy  not  possible  for  urban 
dwellers  to  acquire.  Even  prison  had  failed  to  kill  it  in 
him.  He  was  not  afraid  of  life!  Whatever  life  held 
for  him  he  could  accept  cheerfully,  bravely- — even 
death,  which  life  holds  for  every  living  creature.  He 
knew  that  one  must  break  eggs  if  one  would  have  an 
omelette;  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  risk  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  save  that  of  taking  human  life ;  hence 
he  rode  boldly,  making  no  effort  to  conceal  himself. 

He  was  quite  resolved  on  this — that  if  he  encountered 
a  ranger  or  deputy  sheriff  and  the  latter  should  call 
upon  him  to  surrender  he  would  refuse.  He  would 
run  for  it  and  risk  all  the  bullets  they  could  send  after 
him.  Perhaps  one  of  those  bullets  would  be  friendly 
and,  as  it  kissed  him,  say :  "All  right,  Bob,  old  settler. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  San  Quentin.  I'm 
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going  to  leave  you  right  here,  at  peace  in  your  own 
country." 

He  was  troubled  about  the  sheriff's  horse  and  rifle, 
for  he  was  not  a  thief.  He  wondered  if  the  sheriff  would 
realize  that  he  had  not  really  stolen  either — that  he  had 
merely  borrowed  them.  He  was  aware  that  the  horse 
was  a  magnificent  animal,  gentle,  kind,  courageous,  well 
trained  and  with  an  amount  of  stamina  far  beyond  that 
of  the  ordinary  range  horse.  "Zeke  Bentley's  bound  to 
realize  that  if  I  get  clear  away  I'll  send  his  horse  and 
rifle  back  to  him,"  he  concluded.  "Zeke's  a  sensible 
man.  Why,  he's  known  me,  man  and  boy,  for  twenty 
years !" 

From  uneasy  thoughts  on  this  subject  his  mind  wan- 
dered back  to  Monica  Dale.  "She  didn't  have  time  to 
give  me  that  money,"  he  reflected.  "Well,  when  I  get 
over  into  Canada  I'll  write  her  under  an  assumed  naige. 
She'll  understand  and  send  me  the  money.  What  a' 
fine  woman  she  4s  and  what  a  true  friend  she's  been  to 
me !  And  because  of  me  I  suppose  she'll  lose  her  job  in 
the  Forest  Service.  Well,  she'll  have  Honey  Valley  and 
she  can  sell  that  or  mortgage  it  and  buy  some  cattle 
and  operate  the  ranch.  She's  a  woman,  but  she  knows 
how.  Ah,  Monica,  Monica,  what  a  pitiful  fool  I've 
been!  There  was  a  time  when  you  might  have  been 
happy  with  me  for  the  asking — and,  fool  that  I  was, 
I  didn't  ask!" 

His  horse  picked  his  way  up  the  craggy  side  of  En- 
gel's  Knob,  climbing  from  boulder  to  boulder,  squeezing 
carefully  through  the  growth  of  scrubby  lodge-pole 
pine,  resting  when  he  felt  the  need  of  it,  commencing  the 
hard  climb  again  when  he  had  in  a  measure  recovered 
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his  breath.  Half-way  up,  Mason  dismounted  and 
walked  beside  him. ,  They  came  to  the  bare  crest  of  the 
Knob  and  looked  about  them. 

Two  miles  to  the  north  a  terrifying  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself — a  wall  of  flame  half  a  mile  deep,  extending 
in  a  vast  semicircle  east  and  west  of  Engel's  Knob. 
Immediately  in  front  the  fire  had  got  into  a  patch 
of  spruce,  and  the  flames  were  jleaping  through  the 
resinous  growth  with  a  rapidity  truly  appalling.  There 
were  two  strata  of  fire— that  in  the  undergrowth  and 
that  in  the  crowns  of  the  spruce;  and  in  the  crowns 
the  morning  breeze  was  a  helpful  ally.  From  crown 
to  crown  the  blazes  leaped  with  the  speed  and  agility 
of  a  demoniac  ape;  a  vast,  thunderous  crackling  her- 
alded the  approach  of  this  hideous  advance-guard  to 
the  main  army  of  destruction.  The  smoke  rolled  in 
clouds  a  thousand  feet  skyward;  the  sparks,  coals, 
flaming  twigs  and  pieces  of  bark  were  spewed  upward 
and  outward  with  the  vacuum  created  by  the  terrific 
heat,  which  already  was  being  reflected  from  the  granite 
face  of  Engel's  Knob. 

"She's  got  a  fine  start,  Baldy,"  the  man  murmured. 
"'Probably  been  burning  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
fog  hid  the  smoke.  Well,  they  can't  blame  Monica  for 
not  reporting  it.  And  I'm  cut  off  from  June-bug! 
We  can't  stay  here,  either,  Baldy.  This  scrubby 
growth  on  EngePs  will  burn  clear  to  the  crest,  and 
you'll  go  crazy  and  run  into  it  and  get  burned  to  death. 
You're  too  good  a  horse  for  that,  Baldy. 

"But  what  shall  we  do?  That's  the  question.  Cut 
off  from  June-bug  and  forced  back  on  Tantrum  Mead- 
ows— -and  that  way  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  are 
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waiting.  Cut  off  from  the  country  to  the  west,  too, 
because  by  the  time  we  can  get  back  that  way  that 
flank  of  the  fire  will  have  swung  east  before  the  north- 
west breeze  and  pinched  us  back  to  where  we  came  from. 
We're  caught  between  the  points  of  a  horseshoe  of  fire 
— and  that  fire  will  burn  like  the  mill-tails  of  hell  until 
it  reaches  the  north  fringe  of  Tantrum  Meadows ;  then 
it  will  drive  east.  I  can't  follow  it  because  there'll  be 
an  army  of  men  fighting  it  and  back-firing  from  the 
east,  and  I  can't  win  through  them. 

"If  I  try  to  get  out  of  Tantrum  Meadows  at  its  nar- 
row western  end  I'll  be  blocked  by  the  fire  when  it  crosses 
there  and  sweeps  eastward  on  the  other  side  of  Tan- 
trum. Yes,  there's  a  chance  it  will  do  that  and  climb 
up  over  Bogus.  Monica's  there  alone — she'll  stick  at 
the  lookout  till  the  last — she  hasn't  any  horse.  .  .  . 
Come  on,  Baldy  horse,  we're  going  back  to  Bogus — 
back  in  broad  daylight  and  damn  the  odds.  You're 
going  back  to  Zeke  Bentley,  Baldy,  and  I'm  going  back 
to  hell.  Come  on,  boy,  we've  got  to  get  out  of  here 
a~flyin\" 

Down  the  rough  southern  slope  of  Engel's  Knob  they 
went — now  walking,  now  leaping,  now  trotting,  now 
galloping  whenever  a  fairly  clear  space  of  fifty  yards 
showed.  Baldy  was  trembling  with  fear,  but  once  his 
back  was  turned  on  the  terrifying  sight,  the  soothing 
voice  of  his  rider,  the  gentle  strokes  on  his  wet  shoulders 
and  neck,  reassured  him.  Mason  rode  with  a  loose  rein, 
giving  the  horse  his  head,  confident  that  the  animal 
would,  with  the  instinct  and  practice  of  a  mountain- 
bred  horse,  pick  the  best  route. 

Arrived  at  the  base  of  the  Knob,  Mason  pulled  up 
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and  looked  back.  The  fire  was  just  climbing  over  the 
crest  of  Engel's!  It  had  swept  around  the  Knob,  too, 
and  was  roaring  down  the  canyon  to  the  east.  "Got 
to  get  through  that  spruce  and  juniper  ahead  dnd  on 
to  the  more  open  pine  timber  beyond,"  he  thought,  "or 
we'll  be  pinched  off.  All  or  nothing,  Baldy."  And  he 
urged  the  gallant  animal  to  greater  speed. 

But  fast  as  they  proceeded,  the  fire  was  faster,  for  in 
spruce  and  juniper  a  forest  fire  will  travel  faster  than  a 
horse.  The  roar  of  the  crackling  crowns,  the  thud  of 
falling,  half -burned  limbs  swelled  to  a  roar  like  unto 
that  of  a  furious  sea,  and  the  heat  brought  out  the 
perspiration  in  great  beads  on  man  and  horse. 

But  Bob  Mason  knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  run 
before  the  fire.  His  sole  hope  lay  in  winning  off  to  a 
flank — in  getting  out  of  its  way  and  into  timber  where 
its  progress  would  be  slower  and  his  faster.  Baldy 
grunted  as  he  collided  with  a  young  spruce,  and  the 
man  cried  in  agony  as  he  felt  the  skin,  the  flesh  per- 
haps, ripped  from  his  knee.  He  felt  numb,  bewildered 
with  pain  and  heat,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  a 
year  he  "clawed  leather,"  for  little  burning  particles 
were  dropping  on  Baldy's  quarters  and  causing  him  to 
pitch  instinctively  in  self-protection  and  protest  as 
they  burned  through  the  hair.  But  the  gallant  animal 
never  faltered  in  his  forward  course,  although  his  black 
mane  was  beginning  to  turn  brown  and  the  unmistak- 
able odor  of  burning  hair  was  in  Bob's  nostrils  before 
the  timber  thinned  perceptibly  and  the  ground  com- 
menced to  slope  toward  a  flat. 

Baldy  screamed  in  fear  and  agony,  and  at  the  en- 
couraging shout  from  his  rider  redoubled  his  efforts. 
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Now  they  were  in  a  pretty  little  piece  of  park  land, 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  three  miles  long, 
and  through  the  center  of  it  ran  the  west  fork  of 
June-bug  Creek,  a  wide,  deep  stream  with  high,  pre- 
cipitous banks.  But  a  mile  to  the  west  Bob  Mason  knew 
the  creek  flattened  out  and  he  could  ford  it  there.  He 
turned  Baldy's  head  in  that  direction  and  for  the  first 
time  removed  his  hat  and  struck  the  horse  with  it. 

Down  the  long  meadow  they  flew  and  now  every  drop 
of  the  three-quarters  of  thoroughbred  blood  came  to 
life  in  that  horse.  Stretched  low,  his  head  flung  out- 
ward, his  scorched  ears  bent  alertly  f  orward,  he  spurned 
the  lush  green  grass  as  his  royal  ancestors  had  spurned 
the  soft  dirt  of  many  a  race-track.  He  avoided  springy 
wet  ground  and  cleared  four-foot  windfalls  without  a 
thought  of  what  lay  on  the  other  side.  And  gradually 
the  heat  grewless,  the  hideous  sound  of  the  devouring 
flames  died  in  the  distance,  and  the  ford  of  the  west  fork 
was  before  him.  .  .  .  They  were  into  it,  off  it,  flounder- 
ing in  a  deep  pot-hole,  swimming  for  a  moment.  Then 
Baldy's  forefeet  clawed  the  gravel  on  the  edge  of  the 
pot-hole  and  with  a  great  gasping  grunt  he  crawled 
half-way  out,  then  stood  and  dropped  his  hot  muzzle  to 
the  cooling  surface.  The  man  leaned  down  and  scooped 
water  up  in  his  hat  and  drank  as  eagerly  as  the  horse. 

But  he  was  far  too  good  a  horseman  to  permit  his 
mount  to  drink  his  fill.  He  had  no  desire  to  founder 
Baldy.  Across  the  ford  they  plunged  and  into  the 
timber  on  the  other  side. 

"No  rest,  Baldy,  old  man,"  his  rider  crooned.  "The 
west  fork  isn't  wide  enough  to  stop  a  forest  fire  that 
travels  in  fifty-yard  leaps.    On  your  way,  lad." 
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Straight  up  a  hill  they  labored,  and  at  its  crest  Bob 
Mason  pulled  up.  A  mile  to  the  west  another  fire  had 
started  and  was  gaining  furious  headway — ferocious 
tribute  to  the  power  of  wind-driven  cinders. 

He  was  being  driven  eastward  again  to  the  other 
point  of  the  fiery  horseshoe !  And  again  he  asked  him- 
self, "Can  I  win  through  between  both  points?  Well, 
we'll  try,  Baldy." 

Taking  a  quartering  course  they  plunged  forward, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  in  and  out  between  great  brown 
tree  trunks,  stumbling  over  smooth  rocks  hidden  in  a 
deceitful  carpet  of  brown  pine  needles,  ripping  through 
buck-brush,  white-thorn  and  manzanita ;  torn,  bleeding, 
fainting  they  pressed  forward.  Bob  Mason  could  not 
tell  from  which  direction  the  heat  was  greatest — the 
east  or  the  west.  All  he  knew  was  that  the  western 
point  of  the  horseshoe  was  advancing  with  twice  the 
speed  of  the  other  point,  forcing  him  up  to  the  latter. 

Baldy  was  spent.  To  force  him  now  without  a 
breathing  spell  would  mean  that  he  must  fall  from 
exhaustion,  and  once  he  went  down  Bob  Mason  knew 
he  would  not  get  up.  And  without  Baldy  he  knew 
he  could  never  reach  the  safe  haven  of  Tantrum  Mead- 
ows. Indeed,  but  for  the  momentary  refreshment 
gleaned  in  the  ford  of  the  west  fork  of  June-bug,  they 
could  not  have  come  as  far  as  they  had. 

He  dismounted,  removed  the  saddle,  massaged  the 
horse's  back,  readjusted  the  saddle-blanket  and  saddled 
again.  This  operation,  he  knew,  would  ease  the  bruised 
and  aching  muscles  of  Baldy's  tired  back  and  withers. 
Then  he  went  forward  at  a  running  walk,  gazing  calmly 
about  him,  estimating  his  chances  and  the  lay  of  the 
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country  before  him.  Presently  he  descended  into  a 
little  valley,  and  to  the  west  of  it  a  spur  thrown  across 
cut  off  the  wind  from  that  direction.  "The  fire  from 
that  quarter  will  drop  to  half-speed  for  a  while,"  was 
the  hunted  man's  comforting  thought,  "so  we'll  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  Baldy.  Take  it  easy,  old  man. 
Down  in  that  valley  there's  a  spring  and  another  drink 
waiting  for  us.  Easy,  boy.  Easy  does  the  trick — oh, 
good  Jesus  Christ!" 

The  words  were  not  a  blasphemy.  They  fell  from  his 
dry  lips  as  an  agonized  prayer,  a  plea  for  mercy.  From 
where  he  was  he  had  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  narrow 
little  canyon  below  him — a  narrow  strip  of  park  land, 
like  all  these  hidden  mountain  valleys  and  passes,  and 
through  the  center  of  it  ran  the  road  from  Ranger 
Headquarters  up  to  the  June-bug  Creek  station,  where 
it  joined  the  June-bug  trail — wide  enough  for  an  auto- 
mobile to  travel — and  continued  on  up  into  the  Modoc 
country. 

Mason  knew  that  people  not  connected  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  San  Dimas  National  Forest  quite  fre- 
quently used  this  road — or  trail,  as  it  really  was — to 
avoid  a  long  detour  over  the  county  and  state  highways ; 
hence,  as  he  topped  the  rise,  he  paused  and  swept  the 
trail  with  anxious  eyes,  for  he  half  expected  to  see  it 
lined  with  trucks  filled  with  hastily  recruited  fire  fighters 
sent  up  by  the  chief  ranger.  Instead,  he  saw  approach- 
ing swiftly  from  the  direction  of  June-bug  a  small  auto- 
mobile with  one  person  in  it;  at  the  speed  with  which 
it  came  down  the  little  valley  Mason  knew  the  motorist 
had  barely  won  through  from  June-bug  and  was  hoping 
to  get  through  safely  to  the  country  farther  west. 
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Mason,  gleaning  a  perfect  view  of  the  situation  from 
the  heights  above,  knew  that  there  was  no  hope. 
"You're  trapped,  my  friend,"  he  cried  aloud.  "Trapped 
like  a  rat!  I  can't  stop  you.  You'/e  too  far  away 
and  my  throat  is  too  dry.  You'll  be  half-way  up  the 
narrow  trail  on  that  western  spur  when  the  fire  will 
meet  you,  coming  over  on  both  sides  of  the  trail.  You 
won't  be  able  to  turn  around.  The  heat  will  bowl  you 
over — gone  like  a  dead  leaf !" 

Yet  he  booted  and  with  his  hat  beat  his  weary  horse 
down  the  hillside,  bearing  gradually  west,  regardless 
of  his  own  safety  in  his  anxiety  to  be  of  possible  service 
to  the  unwary  motorist  below.  He  cursed  aloud  as  his 
frantic  signals  remained  unseen,  his  hoarse,  piping 
shouts  unheard.  He  was  not  an  escaped  convict  fleeing 
from  man's  punishment  now.  Once  more  he  was  Bob 
Mason,  a  son  of  the  open  range,  a  man  and  not  a  num- 
ber, answering  the  call  of  his  simple  faith  and  true  to  his 
masculinity.  He  had  forgotten  himself,  for  in  his  des- 
perate rush  he  had  approached  close  enough  to  see  that 
the  motorist  was  a  woman !  A  woman  in  a  shiny,  pretty 
little  roadster.  Ah,  God,  she  had  left  the  narrow  strip 
of  meadow  and  disappeared  in  the  growth  of  valley 
scrub.  She  was  climbing  the  trail  to  that  barrier  spur, 
oblivious  of  the  demon  bounding  up  the  reverse  slope 
to  devour  her. 

Baldy,  grunting  and  far  spent,  lumbered  off  the 
hillside  and  out  on  the  flat ;  he  took  the  trail  at  a  weary 
trot,  though  Mason  flogged  him  with  his  hat,  cheered 
him  on  with  curses  and  endearing  words.  Into  the  scrub 
they  went,  following  the  trail  as  it  wound  among  the 
somber  shadows,  out  into  sunlight,  into  the  shadow 
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again— from  life  to  death,  from  dfeath  to  life — upward, 
onward,  into  the  acrid  odor  of  wood  smoke  again,  into 
puffs  of  hot  wind  that  careened  over  the  crest  of  the 
spur,  into  the  ravening  maw  of  the  forest  demon.  And 
presently  he  caught  up  with  the  woman — and  hope  died 
in  his  heart.  She  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the 
grade  when  the  futility  of  attempting  further  advance 
had  become  all  too  apparent.  Frightened,  bewildered, 
she  had  attempted  to  turn  her  car  in  the  narrow  trail 
and  she  had  not  been  equal  to  the  operation.  The  little 
roadster  had  backed  off  the  grade,  and  lay  wheels 
upward  some  twenty  feet  below. 

Bob  Mason  urged  Baldy  down  alongside  the  battered 
car.  And  then  he  saw.  The  vehicle  in  turning  over 
the  first  time,  had  evidently  flung  the  driver  clear,  but 
it  had  continued  to  turn  and  now  the  twisted  wreck  lay, 
on  a  little  level  shelf  of  hard  ground,  across  the  chest 
of  the  unfortunate  driver,  pinning  her  remorselessly, 
a  hopeless  sacrifice  to  the  demon! 

No,  there  was  no  hope !  Not  one  chance  in  a  million. 
It  would  require  far  more  strength  than  he  or  Baldy 
possessed  to  lift  that  car  off  its  victim — jacks,  blocks 
and  tackle,  perhaps  a  team  of  horses.  And  the  woman 
was  conscious !  She  looked  up  at  him  with  tragic  brown 
eyes  out  of  a  white  but  strangely  resolute  face.  She 
spoke. 

"No  hope,  neighbor.  Get  out !  My  baby  .  .  .  there 
was  a  little  spruce  and  the  car  hung  against  it  .  .  . 
ten  seconds — tilted  ...  I  threw  the  baby  down-hill — - 
clear.  ^Then  the  spruce  cracked  and  the  car — came 
down  on  me.  Don5t  try  to  save  me — save  the  baby.  Be 
merciful — don't  leave  me  to — be  burned  alive !" 
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Bob  Mason's  face  puckered  in  agony.  He  glanced 
down  the  hillside  and  saw  a  little  white  bundle  that 
moved — a  faint  cry  reached  him.  He  nodded  and  drew 
his  rifle  from  the  scabbard. 

"I'd  do  as  much  for  a  yellow  dog,"  he  muttered, 
i  "Why  shouldn't  I  do  it  for  her?"  He  gazed  down  on 
her  and  nodded  ;  she  closed  her  eyes  and  the  rifle  came 
up  to  his  shoulder.  "Oh,  Christ,  forgive  me,"  he  prayed 
in  a  strangled  whisper — and  pulled  away  I 

He  had  nerved  himself  to  this  horrible  ordeal;  in 
doing  so  he  felt  dully  that  he  was  about  to  commit  a 
kindly  Christian  act  the  memory  of  which  would  torture 
him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Into  his  consciousness  had 
leaped  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Plainly  this 
was  God's  business.  In  Bob  Mason's  heart  there  was 
no  irreverence,  no  flouting  of  the  stern  faith  of  his 
fathers,  but  there  was  in  him  also  a  code  of  conduct 
that  transcended  all  laws,  God-made  or  man-made.  He 
was  chivalrous.  He  could  not  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself  deny  this  woman's  plea  for  escape  from  the 
flames. 

The  firing-pin  fell  on  a  defective  cartridge.  Furi- 
ously he  worked  the  lever  and  the  cartridge  flew  up- 
ward and  fell  with  a  tingling  sound  on  the  gravel. 
The  brass  shell  was  empty,  and  he  remembered  now 
that  he  had  failed  to  eject  it  after  having  shot  the 
grouse  the  night  before.  There  was  not  another  car- 
tridge remaining  in  the  magazine,  and  the  dreadful 
thought  came  to  him,  "O  God,  must  I  strike  her  with 
the  butt?"  The  brown  eyes  opened  again  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  see  him  now,  and  as  he  bent  over  her 
the  glaze  of  death  dimmed  their  luster.    The  automo- 
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bile  settling  a  little  had  spared  him  at  the  last  from 
an  inferno  mental  and  physical. 

He  commenced  to  weep.  He  was  hysterical.  But 
presently  the  rising  temperature  forced  him  to  a  con- 
sideration of  his  plight.  And  then  he  remembered  the 
dead  woman's  parting  admonition.  The  baby !  Where 
was  it?  He  climbed  into  his  saddle,  rode  over  to 
the  little  white  bundle  that  whimpered  so,  and  picked 
it  up  from  the  ground.  For  its  dead  mother's  sake 
— for  the  sake  of  his  own  despoiled  parenthood — he 
kissed  it  before  turning  Baldy  back  along  the  trail 
to  the  meadow  in  the  little  canyon.  He  knew  it  wasn't 
wide  enough  to  save  him — the  terrific  heat  coming 
presently  from  both  sides  of  the  canyon  would  cook 
him  and  the  baby  and  Baldy,  as  a  cook  roasts  a  fowl. 
There  was  a  spring  a  mile  up  the  meadow — a  little 
trickle  of  water  that  ran  down  into  a  depression  left 
when  a  mighty  sugar-pine  had  fallen  and  stretched 
its  vast  bulk  along  the  ground.  There  used  to  be  a 
fair-sized  little  pond  there.  He  remembered  his  cat- 
tle were  accustomed  to  frequent  it  and  it  had  been 
his  wont  to  place  salt  for  them  along  the  trunk  of 
the  fallen  sugar-pine.   If  he  could  get  there  in  time  .  .  . 

He  <iould  not.  Baldy  suddenly  stood  still  and  his 
poor  head  hung  low  between  his  knees;  he  wavered 
on  his  feet  and  groaned.    He  had  run  his  race! 

Bob  Mason  dismounted  and  passed  his  right  arm 
around  the  gallant  animal's  bent  head.  In  the  hollow 
of  his  left  arm  the  baby  nestled  and  whimpered.  Up 
against  his  own  cheek  he  drew  Baldy's  wet  one,  and 
thus  for  five  minutes  they  rested,  leaning  against  each 
other,  while  the  flames  crept  up  over  the  spur  and 
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roared  down  into  the  canyon  and  along  the  south 
wall;  over  the  crest  of  the  long  hog's-back  on  the 
north  a  red  tongue  came  licking  over. 

"Come,  Baldy.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  more. 
We'll  walk  it,  boy.  Come  on  now,  Baldy.  You're  too 
great  a  horse  to  die  like  this.    Come  on." 

He  tugged  at  the  reins,  which  he  had  passed  over 
Baldy's  head,  and  the  noble  brute  followed  wearily 
after  him,  the  relief  from  his  rider's  weight  inspiring 
new  courage  in  his  great  heart.  And  thus  they  came 
to  the  spring.  Bob  Mason  removed  his  corduroy 
coat,  dipped  it  in  water,  wrapped  the  baby  completely 
in  it  and  thrust  the  little  bundle  far  up  into  the  soft 
mud  into  a  tiny  cavern  among  the  roots  of  the  fallen 
sugar-pine.  Then  he  unsaddled  Baldy  and  sunk  the 
saddle  in  the  pond,  led  the  horse  out  into  the  pond, 
picked  up  his  right  front  leg,  drew  it  under  his  belly 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  threw  all  of  his  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds'  weight  against  the  staggering  brute's 
left  shoulder.  Baldy  grunted  and  fell  on  his  side; 
once  down  he  did  not  attempt  to  rise,  for  he  was  con- 
tent in  the  soft  mud  with  the  cool  waters  half  envel- 
oping him,  and  his  head  outstretched  on  the  soft  earth 
at  the  edge  of  the  pond. 

"That  slow  walk  cooled  you  out,  Baldy,  and  this 
will  cool  you  some  more,"  the  man  told  him.  "I'm 
hoping  you  won't  be  stiff  all  the  rest  of  your  days 
— if  you  and  I  have  any  more  days  coming  to  us." 

He  soaked  the  saddle-blanket  in  the  water  and  spread 
it  out  over  the  horse.  Then  he  lay  down  beside  the 
exhausted  brute  and  waited  and  when  the  flaming  cin- 
ders descended  upon  them  and  the  heat  filled  the  valley 
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as  heat  fills  an  oven,  Bob  Mason  rolled  over  and  over 
in  the  shallow  pond  and  ducked  his  head  under,  while 
from  time  to  time  with  his  hands  he  threw  water  on 
Baldy's  defenseless  head  and  soaked  and  resoaked  the 
saddle-blanket.  Baldy  grunted  sorrowfully;  occasion- 
ally he  squealed;  the  baby,  well  protected  in  the  cavern 
into  which  it  had  been  thrust  with  Mason's  wet  coat 
around  it,  sucked  its  thumb  and  gurgled.  .  .  .  The 
man's  last  coherent  thought  was  that  he  had  died  and 
descended  into  Hell. 


■  MM! 

CHAPTER  VII 


UNCLE  CHARLEY  CANFIELD  was  seated  in  his 
shirt  and  underclothes  busy  sewing  a  brown 
woolen  patch  on  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  faded  blue-denim 
overalls,  when  somebody  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
humble  abode. 

"Yo-o-w !"  cried  Uncle  Charley,  cheerily.  "Enter, 
but  leave  sin  behind.    Help  me  keep  my  home  pure !" 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  man  strode  into  the 
combination  living-room,  bedroom  and  kitchen. 

"Set,"  urged  Uncle  Charley  hospitably,  and  kicked 
an  empty  nail-keg  toward  his  guest.  His  alert,  bright 
little  eyes  peered  out  of  his  brown,  tight,  excoriated, 
bewhiskered  face  in  a  manner  that  caused  the  visitor 
to  decide  that  Uncle  Charley  resembled  an  old  wire- 
haired  fox-terrier  more  than  any  man  he  had  ever  met. 
"You  are  Uncle  Charley  Canfield?"  he  queried. 
"To  some  folks !  I  reckon,  however,  I  like  to  know 
strangers  mighty  well  before  I  let  'em  claim  rela- 
tionship." Uncle  Charley's  glance  swept  in  frank, 
naive  curiosity  from  the  stranger's  tan  field-boots 
and  modish  riding-trousers  to  his  olive-drab,  belted 
coat,  tan  shirt,  tan  necktie,  and  gray,  wide-brimmed 
hat.  "Cripes,"  he  declared,  "you're  a  handsome  brute ! 
What's  your  name,  what's  your  business,  an'  where 
do  you  hail  from?" 
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"My  name  is  John  Thurlow,  I'm  a  mining  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic 
Mining  Company,  and  I  hail  from  Denver,  Colorado. 
You're  not  so  good-looking  yourself,  Uncle  Charley, 
although  I  imagine  that  in  your  prime  you  must  have 
been  a  devil.'5 

Uncle  Charley  snickered.  "I  was  a  heller !"  he  piped. 
"I  barred  nothin'!"  He  held  up  his  faded  dungarees 
and  critically  surveyed  his  handiwork.  "An'  I'm  there 
yit,"  he  added,  bringing  his  snaggle-teeth  together  with 
a  snick,  "even  if  I  do  look  like  a  danged  old  crazy- 
quilt.    Have  a  drink,  boy?" 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  life."  John  Thurlow  sat 
down  on  the  nail-keg  and  crossed  one  immaculate  leg 
over  the  other. 

Uncle  Charley  gazed  half  savagely  at  the  leg's. 
"What'n  hell  d'ye  wear  them  folderol  britches  for?" 
he  demanded.  "Dang  it,  I  knew  what  you  were  the 
minute  you  come  in.  Seems  to  me  'tain't  possible  for 
a  minin'  engineer  to  work  at  his  profession  no  more 
unless  he  rigs  himself  up  to  look  like  the  top  half  of 
an  hour-glass.  A  long  time  ago  I  give  up  hope  of 
ever  seein'  the  president  of  a  minin'  company  out  o' 
short,  baggy  britches,  woolly  socks  an'  cap.  Now  that 
I  know  your  name  an'  where  you  come  from,  you  might 
tell  me  what  your  business  is — with  me." 

Although  Uncle  Charley  spoke  irascibly,  he  was  far 
from  entertaining  the  slightest  hostility  to  the  stranger. 

Indeed,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  this  by  getting 
a  bottle  and  a  glass  out  of  his  cupboard  and  handing 
both  to  his  guest  with  the  cheerful  suggestion  that 
the  latter  measure  his  own  poison. 
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Having  complied  with  the  suggestion,  Thurlow  an- 
swered Uncle  Charley's  query.  "I've  come  up  to  have 
a  talk  with  you — if  you  don't  mind — about  a  mining 
lease  on  that  section  of  land  you  own  on  the  north 
fringe  of  Honey  Valley,  The  Hercules  Company  has 
an  idea  it  would  pay  it  to  turn  the  giants  loose  on  that 
section  and  wash  it  down." 

"Wash  it  down  where,  mister?" 

"Into  Honey  Valley,  I  suppose.  The  California 
Debris  Commission  won't  let  us  wash  it  out  onto 
Dogwood  Flats.  The  giants  would  just  sluice  your  sec- 
tion away  and  deposit  it  in  the  valley  below." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  'twouldn't  be  no  trouble  to  move  a 
section  of  high  land  down  into  a  section  of  low  land. 
Reckon  Honey  Valley  was  just  naturally  made  for  that 
operation.  Like  puttin'  mush  into  a  big  bowl."  Un- 
cle Charley  slowly  loaded  his  pipe,  puffed  furiously 
for  a  minute,  and  then  spat  at  the  stove.  "So  you 
reckon  there's  gold  in  that  hill  section,  eh?" 

"We're  willing  to  take  a  gamble  on  it,"  Thurlow 
replied,  noncommittally.  "I  am  empowered  to  offer 
you  a  royalty  of  ten  percent." 

"Hum-m-m !"  said  Uncle  Charley.  "How  do  I  know 
I'll  live  to  collect  the  danged  royalty?" 

"Well,  you  appear  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  it 
wouldn't  take  us  more  than  three  years  to  finish  the 
job.    How  old  are  you  nowr?" 

"Older'n  Kansas  City,"  Uncle  Charley  shrilled.  "I 
wouldn't  bet  a  second-hand  clay  pipe  I'll  last  till 
sunset." 

"Then  why  are  you  mending  those  overalls?" 

"A  feller  can't  be  buried  naked,  can  he?  Hell's 
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bells,  boy,  if  I'd  felt  any  time  these  past  three  years 
that  my  appointed  time  wasn't  at  hand,  I'd  have  bought 
me  a  new  pair  of  britches.  What  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life  I  don't  see  no  use  throwin'  money  away — 
not  that  I  wouldn't  throw  it  away  if  I  had  it,"  he  added. 

Thurlow  laughed  softly  and  decided  that  Uncle 
Charley  Canfield  was  what  is  known  in  rural  districts 
as  "a  character."  He  observed  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  wearing  a  narrow-brimmed  ancient  straw  hat  with 
a  faded  tricolor  ribbon  and  no  crown.  "Come  down 
to  the  office  some  day  and  I'll  give  you  a  new  hat," 
he  suggested. 

Uncle  Charley's  hand  had  flcfwn  to  his  rifle  in  the 
corner.  He  withdrew  his  hand  without  the  weapon. 
"That  was  a  close  shave,"  he  declared  ominously.  "I 
figgered  for  a  split  second  you  was  about  to  offer  me 
a  pair  of  them  pants.  I'm  old  an*  I  ain't  got  long 
to  live,  but  I  don't  figure  on  s  waller  in'  insults  from  any 
Johnny-come-lately.  Well,  we'll  let  that  pass.  I 
suppose  you  mean  well,  Mr.  Thurlow,  but  I  can't  ac- 
cept that  hat  nohow." 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  new  hat.  It's  just  a  wee  bit  tight 
for  me  and  gives  me  a  headache.  You'd  better  take 
it.  It  isn't  well  for  a  man  of  your  years  and  fragile 
health  to  have  the  hot  sun  shining  down  all  summer 
on  his  bald  pate." 

"Summer's  over,"  Uncle  Charley  snapped  decisively. 
"Anyhow,  I've  took  a  vow  not  to  get  a  new  hat  until 
the  Republican  Party's  out  of  office.  When  William 
Jennings  Bryan  gits  his  rights  " 

"Better  accept  my  hat,  Mr.  Canfield.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  dead." 
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Uncle  Charley  bent  over;  he  appeared  to  collapse 
like  a  concertina.  "Well,  that  finishes  me,"  he  declared 
sadly.  "All  I  been  livin*  for  is  to  see  him  elected 
President.  I  won't  last  long  now."  He  stared  at  the 
patch  half  sewed  to  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  as  if 
debating  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  complete  the 
task*    "Oh,  hell,  boy !    Pass  over  that  bottle !" 

He  revived  himself,  spat  at  the  stove  again,  and 
stared  sadly  at  his  visitor.  "Mr.  Bryan  was  all  right," 
he  asseverated.  "He  only  had  one  bad  fault.  He  re- 
fused to  believe  that  man  sprung  from  a  monkey, 
Heh-heh !  Heh-heh-eh !"  Uncle  Charley's  chuckle  was 
dry  and  mirthless.  "Reckon  he  never  seen  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Minin'  Company  in 
his  gulf  suit  or  he'd  have  changed  his  tune."  He 
sighed  deeply.  "Well,  man  born  o'  woman  is  mighty 
small  potatoes,  an'  few  in  a  hill." 

The  mining  engineer,  concluding  that  Uncle  Charley 
was  about  to  depart  upon  a  long,  disjointed  conversa- 
tional pilgrimage,  adverted  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 
"The  Great  Commoner  belongs  to  the  ages  now,"  he 
suggested  politely.  "Suppose  you  and  I  discuss  pres- 
ent business.  I  think  you're  inclined  to  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  life,  Mr.  Canfield.  I'll  bet  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  you'll  be  spitting  at  that  stove  ten  years 
from  now." 

"I  was  never  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  youth  an' 
innercence,  son." 

"Very  well,  we'll  not  bet.  But  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
that  little  old  ten  percent  royalty  is  mighty  liable  to 
make  your  declining  years  very  comfortable." 

Uncle  Charley  glanced  around  his  dingy,  ill-smelling 
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cabin.  "Well,  I  ain't  complainin'  none.  I  got  all  my 
grub  in  for  the  winter,  my  subscription  to  the  Minin* 
Age  and  the  Scientific  American  is  paid  up  a  year  in 
advance,  an*  I'm  two  years  behind  my  readin'  of  the 
popular  magazines.  I  got  my  winter  wood  cut  an' 
stowed  in  the  wood-shed  and  I  reckon  my  pants'll  last 
till  spring;  I  got  a  ton  o'  oats  and  three  ton  o'  alfalfy 
hay  on  hand  for  my  mules  'n  I  don't  give  a  hoot  in  hell 
whether  school  keeps  or  not.  I'm  independenter'n  a 
hawg  on  ice.    If  I  can't  stand  up  I  can  set  down." 

"Well,  of  course,  the  independent  man  is  always 
rich,  no  matter  how  poor  he  is,  but  as  a  mining  man 
you've  got  to  admit  " 

"I'm  that  independent  I  don't  have  to  admit  any- 
thing," Uncle  Charley  shrilled.  "Now  you're  talkin' 
about  this  here  royalty,  an'  if  I  don't  shet  you  up 
there'll  be  no  end  to  it — like  combin'  your  hair  with 
a  hoop.  Suppose  after  you've  sloshed  that  hill  section 
down  into  Honey  Valley,  you  don't  find  enough  gold  in 
your  riffles  to  load  this  pipe.  Where's  my  royalty? 
An'  where's  my  section  o'  land?" 

"Why,  that's  the  gamble  you  take,  Mr.  Canfield." 

"Call  me  Uncle  Charley,"  the  curious  old  man  com- 
manded. "I  ain't  takin'  no  gamble — at  my  age.  I 
reckon  that  section  stays  where  it  is." 

"Very  well,  Uncle  Charley,  have  it  your  own  way. 
We're  through  discussing  royalty.  What  will  you  take 
for  that  section  if  we  agree  to  buy  it  outright?" 

Uncle  Charley  sat  straight  up.  "Whoa,  Nellie !"  he 
cried  softly.  "Steady,  gal !  Don't  kick  the  buggy  to 
pieces." 

"We'll  do  all  the  gambling,"  John  Thurlow  urged. 
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"One  hundred  an'  fifty  thousand  dollars,  United 
States  gold,  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  an' 
fineness,  young  feller.  Take  it  or  leave  it,"  Uncle 
Charley  barked.    "My  price  is  net." 

"Sold !"  cried  John  Thurlow  quietly. 

"If  I'd  knowed  you  was  that  quick  on  the  trigger  I'd 
have  asked  a  quarter  of  a  million."  Uncle  Charley 
was  grinning  broadly. 

"You've  named  your  price.  You  can't  go  back  on 
that,"  Thurlow  warned  him.  He  knew  the  Uncle 
Charley  breed  of  men.  Their  word  once  passed  is  their 
bond. 

"I  don't  intend  to,  son.  But  let  me  repeat  my 
proposition,"  he  continued.    "I  said  my  price  was  net." 

"Of  course  it's  net.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  hold  you 
up  for  a  commission  on  the  deal?  The  Hercules  Com- 
pany pays  me  for  my  services." 

"I  wasn't  aimin'  to  insult  you,  boy.  Not  a-tall. 
What  I'm  thinkin'  of  is  them  dod-rotted  income  taxes. 
I  don't  figger  to  sell  that  section  an'  then  give  half 
the  money  to  a  Republican  government.  That's  what 
I  mean  by  net.  The  Hercules  crowd's  got  to  settle 
for  my  income  taxes  on  the  deal!" 

"Is  that  all  of  your  proposition?" 

"That's  the  last  of  it,  boy !" 

"I  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  company." 

Uncle  Charley  whistled  in  exact  imitation  of  a 
cuckoo.  "All  right,  boy.  Prepare  your  deed,  git  me  a 
certified  check  an'  you'll  own  a  minin'  claim." 

John  Thurlow  thrust  out  his  hand;  Uncle  Charley 
grasped  it  and  shook  it  heartily.  Thurlow  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  ask  Uncle  Charley  to  sign  an  agreement  of 
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sale  and  accept  a  check  then  and  there  to  bind  the 
bargain.  So  he  bound  it  Uncle  Charley's  way,  with  a 
solemn  hand-shake,  and  shortly  thereafter  quitted  the 
cabin. 

Uncle  Charley  returned  to  his  interrupted  tailoring, 
and  as  he  sewed  with  great,  coarse  stitches  he  whistled 
"O  Promise  Me!"  interrupting  the  melody  from  time 
to  time  to  swear  with  great  fluency  and  a  wealth  of 
artistic  detail  until  for  the  second  time  that  morning 
a  rap  resounded  on  his  cabin  door. 

"Come  in  if  you're  good-lookin'  an5  not  a  female," 
he  piped.    He  was  always  cautious. 

John  Thurlow  stood  in  the  doorway.  "By  the  way, 
Uncle  Charley,"  he  stated,  "I  forgot  to  ask  you  about 
your  wife's  signature.  In  this  state  a  married  man 
cannot  legally  transfer  titleN  to  real  property  unless 
his  wife  also  signs  the  deed.  I  understand  you  were 
married  when  you  acquired  that  property." 

Uncle  Charley's  eyes  flashed.  "Better  let  sleepin' 
dawgs  lie,"  he  suggested. 

"I  would,  but  our  lawyers  will  not.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  secure  Mrs.  Canfield's  signature?" 

"You  find  her  an'  ask  her,  young  feller.  I  ain't 
seed  hide  nor  hair  of  the  woman  for  twenty  year,  an' 
if  she  was  to  come  in  that  door  I'd  go  out  that  winder. 
Mebbe  she's  dead!" 

"But  you  do  not  know  that  she  is,  I  take  it?" 

"No,  sir.  That's  one  of  the  pleasures  life  has  denied 
your  Uncle  Charley." 

Thurlow  laughed.  "Perhaps  you  have  secured  a  di- 
vorce." 

"Hell,  no !   A  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  so  what'd 
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I  need  a  deevorce  for?  I  started  one  but  never  finished 
it.   I  wasn't  figgerin'  on  gittin'  married  again." 

"I'm  afraid  this  makes  it  awkward.  Confound  you, 
Uncle  Charley,  what  made  you  get  married  in  the  first 
place?" 

"What  makes  dogs  eat  grass  ?  Sickness,  boy,  that's 
what.  I  must  have  been  sick  in  my  mind.  I'd  made 
a  strike  over  in  Shasta  County  an'  like  a  fool  I  had  to 
go  to  work  an'  incorporate  the  mine.  Well,  sir,  two 
years  later  I  had  more  money  than  some  folks  have 
hay,  so  I  went  down  to  San  Francisco."  Uncle  Charley 
wagged  his  head.  "I  told  you  I  used  to  be  a  heller! 
Well,  I  meet  a  gal  an'  danged  if  I  don't  go  crazy  an' 
marry  her.  She — was- — expensive !  Yes,  sir !  She  cer- 
tainly was. 

"I  useter  give  her  money  just  to  keep  her  quiet,  but 
money  wasn't  enough  for  the  cussed  woman.  She  wanted 
my  stock  in  the  Shasta  Daisy  Minin'  Company — kept 
tellin'  me  I'd  ought  to  give  it  to  her  to  insure  her  old 
age,  although  I  reckon  that  at  the  time  she  was  just 
risin'  twenty-five.  When  I  tell  her  there's  plenty  o' 
time  to  consider  her  declinin'  years  she  bursts  out 
cryin'  an*  claims  I  don't  love  her  no  more;  so  just  to 
prove  I  do  love  her,  I  incorporate  a  minin'  company 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  an'  call  it  the  Shasta 
Daisy  Minin'  Corporation,  which  is  just  different 
enough  from  the  Shasta  Daisy  Minin'  Company  to  be 
legal.  Then  I  get  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  paper  for  my 
wife  to  sign. 

"This  paper  states  that  for  an'  in  consideration  of 
the  gift  to  her  of  all  of  my  stock  in  the  Shasta  Daisy 
Minin'  Corporation,  she  waives  all  her  dower  rights  an' 
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community  pruppety  rights  in  everything  else  I  got 
or  we  got,  before,  then  or  thereafter.  Little  Lovelight 
signs  this  paper  before  a  notary  public  an'  I  give  her 
the  stock,  whereupon  she  kisses  me  an'  hugs  me  an' 
says,  'Oh,  Charley,  you  do  love  me,  don't  you?'  Well, 
I  bear  up  under  this  with  becomin'  modesty  an'  I  says 
to  her,  'Well,  now  we'll  see  how  much  you  love  Uncle 
Charley.' 

"I  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  She  writ  me  a  note  in 
about  a  week,  sayin'  she  loved  me  but  she'd  have  to  leave 
me — an'  she  done  it!  So  I  went  back  to  the  Shasta 
Daisy  Mine  an'  in  about  a  month  she  shows  up  with 
her  lawyer  an'  wants  to  know  how  come  I  don't  send 
her  some  dividends.  'I'm  not  aware  that  you  got  any 
stock  in  the  Shasta  Daisy  Minin'  Company,  sweetheart,' 
I  says,  'but  since  you  own  all  the  stock  in  another  cor- 
poration called  the  Shasta  Daisy  Minin'  Corporation, 
which  the  sole  assets  of  the  same  is  a  couple  of  acres 
of  country  rock  over  in  Trinity  County,  I  suggest  you 
go  over  there  an'  pry  dividends  out  o'  that.'  Where- 
upon little  Lovelight  screeches  an'  faints,  an'  when  she 
comes  to  she  goes  away  swearin'  I'm  a  swindler  an'  that 
she'll  have  the  law  on  me.  I  reckon  she  changed  her 
mind,  because  I  ain't  never  seen  her  angel  face  since, 
but — I  still  got  that  there  paper,  an'  it's  recorded  at 
the  county-seat." 

"Uncle  Charley  Canfield,"  John  Thurlow  declared, 
"you're  a  little  old  fox  of  the  mountains,  that's  what 
you  are.    That  makes  everything  perfectly  lovely." 

Uncle  Charley  jabbed  the  needle  in  the  patch.  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  he  declared  in  the  piping 
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treble  of  age.  "I  told  you  I  was  a  heller  in  my 
day.    Still  am!    Te-he!    Heh-heh!    Heh!  Heh-heh!" 

"Sounds  like  an  old  goat,"  J ohn  Thurlow  reflected  as 
he  climbed  into  his  automobile  and  returned  to  his 
office  at  Dogwood  Flats. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


UNCLE  CHARLEY  continued  to  sew  diligently, 
and  when  the  patch  was  affixed  he  donned  his  trou- 
sers, buckled  on  an  old  forty-five  pistol  and  stepped 
briskly  away  along  a  foot-path  that  led  through  the 
cedar  grove  and  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the 
summit.  Throughout  the  long,  hard  climb  he  did  not 
pause  once ;  seemingly  his  appearance  of  antiquity  was 
of  a  piece  with  his  resigned  statement  that  he  was  as 
old  as  Kansas  City — a  cloak  to  hide  the  perennial 
youthfulness  of  mind  and  body.  An  hour  after  reaching 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  he  came  straight  down  off 
Bogus  into  Monica  Dale's  back  yard  and  announced 
his  presence  with  a  series  of  shrill,  senile  yips. 

Monica's  fresh  voice  answered  from  the  seat  under 
the  sugar-pine  in  her  yard.   "Yo-ho !   Uncle  Charley?55 
"What's  left  of  him,  Monicy.55 

"YouVe  welcome,  Uncle  Charley.  I'm  awfully  glad 
to  have  company  today.  Pm  a  little  bit  frightened 
and  worried.55 

"I  noticed  you5re  havin5  more  or  less  of  a  fire  off 
there  to  the  north,55  the  old  miner  replied.  He  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  gnarled  old  hand  and  surveyed  the  vast 
conflagration  spread  out  before  him.  "Looks  like  the 
Republican  Party's  goin5  to  lose  a  right  smart  of 
timber/5  he  declared  with  evident  satisfaction,  "Well, 
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might's  well  have  it  burn  up  as  have  them  there  pluto- 
crats in  Washington  steal  it  all,  sooner  or  later."  He 
squatted  on  his  heels,  Indian  fashion,  with  his  back 
against  the  bole  of  the  sugar-pine.  "Ain't  hearn  of 
anybody  gittin'  burnt  up,  have  ye,  Monicy?" 

Monica  shook  her  head.  "The  county  has  been 
burned  over  for  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and  the  strip 
is  fifteen  miles  wide."  Her  fine  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  her  voice  trembled.  "Oh,  Uncle  Charley,  Bob 
Mason  was  up  there,  riding  all  day  and  probably  part 
of  the  night,  right  toward  the  fire.  He  hasn't  come 
back — nobody  has  seen  him — he  may  have  been  trapped. 
He  couldn't  have  got  through.   I  know  he  couldn't." 

"Time  enough  to  cross  a  bridge  when  you  come  to 
it,"  the  mountain  philosopher  advised  her.  "Was  the 
boy  well  mounted?" 

"Superbly.    He  had  a  three-quarter  thoroughbred." 

"Well,  if  anybody  could  dodge  a  forest  fire,  Bob 
Mason  could.  I  wouldn't  worry  about  the  boy,  Mon- 
icy. If  he's  lost,  his  troubles  is  over.  If  he's  alive, 
his  troubles  have  just  commenced."  He  spat  at  a  chip- 
munk that  had  adventured  close  to  him.  "Monicy, 
where's  that  deed  I  give  your  father  to  that  section  of 
hill  land  on  the  north  rim  of  Honey  Valley  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  Uncle  Charley.    I  never  saw  it." 

"Well,  dog-gone  Ashforth  Dale  for  a  crazy  pocket- 
hunter  anyhow,  even  if  he  is  dead.  He  never  had  no 
sense  in  life  and  he  was  the  worst  partner  I  ever  had, 
an'  I  reckon  it's  a  mercy  he's  dead.  I'd  sort  o'  figured 
when  he  kicked  the  bucket  I'd  never  have  to  cuss  him 
again,  but  'pears  like  I  got  to,  Monicy.  Do  you  know 
what  that  poor,  misfortunate,  addle-pated  horse-thief 
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went  an'  done?  He  never  recorded  the  deed  I  give 
him.  I'd  ought  to  suspected  he  hadn't,  too,  because 
the  tax  bills  have  been  comin'  to  me." 

"Yes,  you  paid  them,  and  I  reimbursed  you.  I 
didn't  think  there  was  anything  wrong  because  the 
tax  bills  continued  to  come  to  the  former  owner.  I 
supposed  the  county  recorder's  office  force  was  behind 
in  its  work  and  in  due  time  the  change  df  ownership 
would  be  noted  on  the  record  and  then  the  bills  would 
come  to  me.  Father's  only  been  dp&d  two  years, 
and  the  tax  bills  for  those  years  have  been  sent  to  you. 
Perhaps  the  bill  will  come  direct  to  me  this  year." 

"Your  father  was  a  wool-gatherin',  jay-walkin', 
scenery-lovin'  prospector,  who  spent  his  life  pocket- 
huntin'  an'  placer-minin',  when  every  day  of  my  life 
for  twenty  year  I  told  him  nobody  ever  made  a  strike 
except  by  locatin'  a  good,  wide,  gold-bearin'  quartz 
ledge  an  " 

"Yes,  Uncle  Charley,  I  remember.  The  eternal  war 
between  a  hard-rock  pessimist  and  a  gravel-washing 
optimist." 

"I'm  a  poor  man  today  becuz  o'  that  no-account 
father  o'  yours,"  Uncle  Charley  shrilled.  "I'd  ought 
to  have  cut  loose  from  him.  As  a  partner  he  was  a 
total  loss.  The  only  time  in  all  his  fool  life  he  was 
right  I  wouldn't  believe  him,  an'  as  a  result  he  talked 
me  into  sellin'  him  that  section  on  the  north  rim  of 
Honey  Valley." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Uncle  Charley.  But  please  don't 
scold  poor  father.  He  isn't  here  to  defend  himself, 
you  know,  and  I  just  cannot  quarrel  with  you.  After 
all,  he  was  an  honest,  loyal,  faithful  partner." 
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"All  right,  Monicy.  I  wasn't  aimin'  to  be  too  per- 
nickety about  him,  but  dog  his  cats  he  useter  make  me 
awful  mad.  You  remember  how  he  always  claimed 
there  was  a  prehistoric  river  channel  runnin'  plumb 
through  the  heart  of  them  hills  I  sold  him?  He  was 
always  sayin'  that  if  a  feller  had  capital  he  could  drift 
into  that  hill,  locate  that  old  buried  channel  a  coupler 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  follow  it  an9  clean  up 
millions." 

"I  remember.  Nobody  agreed  with  him."  • 
"Well,  the  Hercules  people  do.  Monicy,  I've  just 
sold  that  section  of  yours  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  net,  and  that  means  the  Hercules  crowd 
pay  the  income  taxes  on  it  for  you!  All  you  got  to 
do  is  figger  out  the  tax  an5  they'll  give  you  a  check 
for  it." 

"You've  sold  my  land?"  Monica  was  certain  Uncle 
Charley,  whom  she  had  always  suspected  of  being  just 
a  trifle  "balmy,"  had  started  down  a  mental  toboggan- 
slide. 

"Sure  enough — an'  at  that  I  don't  think  I  druv  much 
of  a  bargain.  Their  superintendent  didn't  argy  with 
me  a  second." 

"Uncle  Charley!   Look  at  me!   Are  you  crazy?" 

"Crazy— like  a  fox,  Monicy.  I  reckon  the  Hercules 
people  have  been  runnin'  down  the  title,  an'  when  they 
found  the  pruppety  still  in  my  name  a  feller  named  John 
Thurlow,  their  super,  come  up  to  my  shack  this  mornm' 
an'  I  sold  out  to  him." 

"But,  Uncle  Charley,  you  couldn't  sell  my  land.  Of 
course  I  haven't  bothered  to  probate  father's  estate,  but 
you  know  why!" 
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"Certainly.  You  nor  nobody  else  ever  figured  he 
had  any  e-state.  That  land  wasn't  salable  or  worth 
the  cost  of  probatin'  this  here  alleeged  e-state !" 

"But  I'll  have  to  probate  it  now,  Uncle  Charley!"* 

"What?  An'  run  into  expense!  Hell's  bells,  girl, 
how  you  talk!  I'll  sell  the  pruppety  direct  an'  hand 
you  over  the  check.  Goin'  to  close  the  deal  tomorrow. 
I  reckon  I  sold  cheap,  but  it's  the  only  offer  you'll 
ever  git,  an'  you're  a  heap  sight  better  off  with  a 
hundred  an'  fifty  thousand  dollars  than  you  be  with 
that  wild  land  on  your  hands.  Unless,"  he  added,  with 
a  return  of  his  old  vindictiveness,  "you're  as  crazy  as 
your  fool  of  a  father  an'  figger  on  operatin'  the  prup- 
pety yourself!" 

"Are  they  going  to  drift  through  the  hills  after 
locating  the  old  channel,  or  are  they  going  to  use 
the  giants  and  hose  those  hills  down  into  Honey  Val- 
ley?" 

"They'll  hydraulic  it,  of  course.  Cheaper  an' 
quicker." 

"But  the  debris  will  destroy  Honey  Valley." 

"What  difference  does  that  make,  Monicy?  Bob 
Mason  owns  Honey  Valley,  but  he's  doin'  life  in  San 
Quentin,  ain't  he?" 

"No,"  Monica  said  quietly,  "he's  out." 
'Well,  the  chances  are  he'll  git  caught,  an'  the 
chances  are  he's  already  met  a  run  o'  hard  luck  over 
in  that  smokin'  hell" — Uncle  Charley  jerked  a  soiled 
thumb  northward.  "He  can  never  use  Honey  Valley 
again,  so  I  reckon  if  he's  alive  he'll  be  glad  to  sell  out 
for  whatever  he  can  git  for  it." 

"But  do  you  think  they'll  buy  him  out  at  a  fair  price5 
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just  to  have  a  place  to  impound  their  debris?  Why, 
they'll  have  to  buy  Honey  Valley  if  I  sell  them  my 
section.  They  can't  sluice  their  debris  down  onto 
Dogwood  Flats  and  out  into  the  San  Dimas,  you  know. 
Even  if  the  federal  government  did  not  object,  I  would. 
I'd  have  the  California  Debris  Commission  at  their 
throats  immediately." 

"Well,  if  Bob  sells  to  them  " 

"He'll  not  sell — unless  I  ask  him  to — unless  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  refusal  would  kill  my  sale." 

"It  would,  Monicy." 

"Decidedly,"  Monica  thought,  "Uncle  Charley  isn't 
crazy  on  that  point."  Aloud  she  said:  "The  Hercules 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company  were  mighty  eager  to  see 
Bob  Mason  convicted,  Uncle  Charley.  In  fact,  they 
spent  considerable  money  to  convict  him,  although  the 
man  Bob  killed  deserved  killing  and  hadn't  been  in  their 
employ  more  than  six  months.  Uncle  Charley,  they 
had  their  plans  made  then!  They  knew  that  in  three 
years  they  would  be  finished  with  the  ground  they're 
working  now,  and  then  they  would  want  to  acquire  my 
land  and  Honey  Valley.  I  have  a  suspicion  they  will 
not  bother  to  attempt  to  buy  Bob  Mason's  ranch. 
They'll  take  a  chance — they're  ruthless.  They'll  think 
nobody  in  this  country  will  fight  Bob's  battle  against 
them  and  he  will  be  unable  to  fight  it  himself  because 
he  will  be  in  prison,  or,  if  he  succeeds  in  escaping,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  come  here  and  fight  them." 

"It's  too  denied  bad  we  didn't  know  all  this  yester- 
day, Monicy.  We  could  have  took  it  up  with  Bob  an' 
got  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  There's  more'n  a  chance 
he'll  refuse  to  sell  Honey  Valley  to  that  Hercules  outfit. 
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They're  no  friends  o'  hisn,  the  money  they'd  pay  him 
wouldn't  do  him  no  good  where  he  can't  git  out  to 
spend  it,  an'  Honey  Valley'd  do  the  Hercules  crowd  a 
whole  lot  o'  good."  He  considered  for  a  minute. 
"Danged  if  I'd  sell  to  them  if  I  was  Bob," 

Monica  nodded.  A  hillwoman,  she  knew  the  temper 
of  hillmen.  "But  Bob  would  sell  rather  than  have  his 
refusal  block  my  deal,  Uncle  Charley.  The  Hercules 
people  must  feel  morally  certain  they  can  impound  their 
debris  in  Honey  Valley — otherwise  they  wouldn't  con- 
sider buying  my  section.  Without  Honey  Valley  for 
their  debris  they  cannot  operate  my  property." 

"I  reckoned  that'd  be  the  way  of  it  myself,  Monicy. 
If  I  hadn't  figgered  we  had  an  ace  in  the  hole  I  wouldn't 
have  been  so  fly  sellin'  your  pruppety  without  consultin' 
you.  All  we  got  to  do  now  is  to  make  up  our  minds 
how  deep  we'll  stab  them  for  Honey  Valley."  And  the 
humor  of  the  situation  appealing  vastly  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman, he  laughed  his  dry,  senile,  mirthless  laugh. 
No  doubt  about  it,  Uncle  Charley  was  a  heller ! 

"I  have  an  unrecorded  deed  to  Honey  Valley,"  Mon- 
ica confessed.  "Bob  gave  it  to  me  to  hold  in  trust  for 
his  baby.  He  was  afraid  to  deed  it  to  Kelcey ;  he  knew 
she  hated  Honey  Valley  and  would  sell  it  to  the  first 
person  who  made  her  an  offer."  She  gazed  tolerantly 
and  kindly  upon  Uncle  Charley.  "You  probably  do  not 
know  that  my  father  induced  Bob  to  buy  Honey  Valley. 
Dad  prophesied  that  the  Hercules  outfit  would  buy  it 
from  him  some  day  at  a  huge  profit." 

"Well,  whatever  else  I  be,  I've  got  ter  be  just,"  Uncle 
Charley  declared.  "Your  late  parent  didn't  have 
enough  minin'  sense  to  pound  sand  in  a  rat-hole,  but  I 
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got  to  admit  he  showed  a  flicker  o'  judgment  now  an9 
then." 

"Do  be  charitable  toward  your  late  partner,  Uncle 
Charley." 

"He  weren't  my  pardner,  Monicy.  He  were  jest  the 
cross  I  had  to  bear." 

"You  didn't  have  to  bear  with  him.  You  could  have 
dissolved  partnership  by  dividing  four  burros,  four 
shovels,  four  picks,  a  case  of  dynamite  and  a  quart  of 
red  liquor." 

"Yes?  An'  what'd  become  o*  your  father  if  I  had? 
Why,  he  leaned  on  me.  You  know  yourself,  Monicy, 
what  a  weak  vessel  your  paw  was." 

Monica  sighed.  For  twenty  years  Uncle  Charley  and 
her  late  father  had  quarreled  lovingly,  gipsying  joy- 
ously together  to  lands  beyond  the  horizon,  dreaming, 
planning,  disputing,  disagreeing,  blaming  each  other 
for  the  smiles  that  fortune  withheld,  drinking  deeply  of 
the  springs  of  life  and  finding  them  good.  There  could 
be  no  profit  in  an  attempt  to  reform  Uncle  Charley  now, 

"Now,  unless  you've  inherited  your  paw's  weakness," 
Uncle  Charley  went  on  blithely,  "you're  settin'  in  a 
man's-sized  game  with  a  pat  hand  that's  goin'  to  be 
might-ee  hard  to  beat.  Don't  let  'em  bluff  ye,  Monicy. 
See  that  they  don't  come  a  slick  swindle  on  ye."  He 
snicked  his  teeth  together  and  looked  valiant.  "Ef 
they  do,  I'm  goin'  to  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
a  coupler  new  faces'll  soon  be  whinin'  around  the 
Devil.  I  won't  stand  by  an'  see  my  pardner's  little  gal 
done  outer  her  rights.  When  that  miserable,  no-'count 
parent  o'  yourn  was  about  to  cash  in  his  chips,  he  says 
to  me:   'Charles  Albert' — he  was  always  a  mite  formal 
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when  his  luck  was  runnin'  bad — 'I  leave  Monicy  to  your 
care.  Ef  anything  happens  to  her  I'll  come  back  to 
ha'nt  ye,  ye  pusillanimous  piece  o'  pestilence!  In  all 
your  fool  life  ye  never  done  nothin'  noble,  but  try 
now  to  make  amends  for  your  past.'  "  Uncle  Charley 
got  out  his  bandanna  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose 
with  a  report  that  echoed  all  over  Bogus.  "There  was 
worse  than  him,"  he  concluded  magnanimously,  and 
added,  "but  I'll  be  danged  if  ever  I  met  up  with  'em." 

Monica's  benignant  eyes  appraised  the  old  man  lov- 
ingly. What  a  golden-hearted  old  fraud  he  was ! 
Dear  old  Uncle  Charley,  who  strove  to  conceal  his 
abounding  generosity,  his  tremendous  unselfishness,  his 
deathless  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  ideals  behind 
a  camouflage  of  abuse  and  mock  deviltry.  He  wanted 
to  be  known  as  a  "heller" — a  very  devil  of  a  fellow, 
a  brand  ripe  for  the  burning,  the  overripe  fruit  of  the 
gibbet,  a  creature  *  "fit  for  treason,  stratagems  and 
spoils." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Charley,  you  worry  me  so!"  the  girl 
declared  gravely.  "You're  such  a  tempestuous,  wicked 
old  man!  Why  don't  you  try  to  reform?  You  don't 
know  how  much  it  would  please  me." 

"Can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  Monicy." 

"Oh,  do  try,  Uncle  Charley — for  my  sake !" 

"I  was  born  a  heller  an'  I'll  die  one,  Monicy." 

Monica  sighed  deeply.  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  give 
up  trying  to  make  a  good  man  out  of  you,  Uncle 
Charley.    I  fear  you're  hopeless." 

"You're  damn  tootin'!"  A  spring  lamb,  shoulder- 
deep  in  grass,  could  not  possibly  have  appeared  as 
pleased  with  itself  as  was  Uncle  Charley  at  that  moment* 
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"Don't  you  grin  at  me  like  the  head  of  a  fiddle!55 
Monica  charged  with  mock  fury. 

"Heh!  Heh-heh!  He-he!55  cackled  Uncle  Charley. 
"Well,  let5s  git  back  to  business.  Monicy,  on  account 
o5  me  passin5  my  word  to  sell  your  section,  I  reckon  I5ve 
got  to  keep  it.55  He  twitched  uneasily.  "I  figgered 
I  was  actin5  for  the  best  an5  a-livin5  up  to  your  fool 
father5s  final  instructions  to  look  after  your  interests.55 

The  mountain  girl5s  brown  eyes  flashed  under  the 
stimulus  of  some  deep  inner  purpose.  "Yes,  sell  to 
them  direct,  Uncle  Charley ;  I  would  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  humiliate  you.  Your  word  is  as  sacred 
to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  but  we  must  get  that  sale  closed 
immediately  and  the  money  in  hand  and  then  5* 

"I  reckon  that  fat  four-flusher  in  the  gulf  suit  an5 
woolly  socks  is  goin5  to  lose  a  lot  o5  weight  climbin5 
up  to  Bogus  to  trade  with  you  for  Honey  Valley,  eh?55 

Monica  nodded  and  Uncle  Charley5s  shrill  cachin- 
nation  sent  the  venturesome  chipmunk  scurrying  to 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  sugar-pine.  He  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  with  an  amazingly  youthful  spirit  danced 
half  a  dozen  steps  of  an  old-time  jig. 

"Time,  tide,  and  timber  fires  wait  for  no  man,  Mon- 
icy,55 he  announced.  "Reckon  I  won5t  be  able  to  close 
that  deal  for  a  few  days  yet,  on  account  of  that  young 
fellow  Thurlow  an5  me  not  being  able  to  git  down  to 
the  county-seat  until  the  fire5s  out.  The  chief  ranger5U 
be  callin5  every  man  for  twenty  mile  around  to  git 
out  an5  fight  fire.  Well,  reckon  there5s  a  fire-fight 
left  in  your  Uncle  Charley  yit.  Got  ter  report  for 
dooty,  Monicy.  Dooty  first  an5  pleasure  afterward, 
as  the  feller  says.     When  the  fire5s  out  I'll  come 
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prancin'  up  here  with  that  certified  check  an'  indorse 
it  over  to  ye." 

"I'll  do  something  very  nice  for  you  when  you  do, 
Uncle  Charley.  Do  you  know  you  need  a  new  ward- 
robe?" 

"Hell !  I  ain't  goin*  courtin',  Monicy.  Lemme  take 
a  squint  at  that  fire  before  I  pull  out  for  Dogwood 
Flats," 

He  stepped  to  the  tripod  and  swung  the  long  tele- 
scope in  a  slow  examination  of  the  smoldering  terrain 
far  below  them.  When  he  looked  at  the  girl  again 
his  face  was  very  grave. 

"By  crickey,  she's  some  blaze,  gal.  If  she  crosses 
Tantrum  Meadows  off  there  to  the  west  an'  climbs  up 
this  ridge  she'll  come  a-whoopin'  behind  that  afternoon 
wind.  Bogus  was  burned  over  once  before — in  1912. 
Old  Levi  Canby  was  the  lookout  then,  an'  when  we 
found  him  he  was  furnishin'  a  barbecue  for  the  var- 
mints. I  vum  he  was  done  to  a  turn."  He  studied  the 
forest  fire  a  minute  longer.  "The  day's  young,"  he 
decided.  "Reckon  as  how  I'll  linger  around  here  for 
a  while  longer,  Monicy,  an'  see  which  way  the  cat  hops." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  the  girl  pleaded.  "If  Bogus 
should  be  threatened  I  can  manage  to  get  down  safely 
to  Dogwood  Flats.  But  you're  not  so.  young  as  you 
used  to  be,  Uncle  Charley.  The  heat  and  smoke  and 
the  extra  effort,  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  deserting 
the  lookout — — 99 

Uncle  Charley  gazed  at  her  balef ully.  "Monicy," 
he  demanded,  "did  you  hear  what  I  done  to  Jasper 
Moulton  over  to  the  election  for  school  trustee  at  Dog- 
wood last  month  ?"    Monica  had  to  admit  she  was  two 
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months  behind  on  Dogwood  gossip,  so  Uncle  Charley 
proceeded  to  enlighten  her.  "Jasper,  he  challenged  my 
vote  on  account  o5  me  forgettin5  to  register  in  time 
to  make  it  legal.  'Jasper,5 1  says,  'that  action  o5  yourn 
is  right  onneighborly.5  'Mebbe  so,5  says  Jasper,  'but 
what5re  ye  goin5  to  do  about  it?5  'I5m  goin5  to  make 
you  hard  to  catch,5  I  says,  an5  I  sidle  over  toward 
him.  'Which  if  you  can  do  that,  Uncle  Charley,5  says 
J asper,  Til  withdraw  my  challenge  an5  apologize.5  55 

"But  Jasper  Moulton  is  a  hardy  man,  not  more 
than  forty  years  old,  Uncle  Charley.55 

"Didn5t  help  him  none.  I  crawl  that  boy  an5  wrastle 
him  down  an5  start  to  pummel  hell  outen  him,  an5  right 
away  he  gives  up,  an5  I  vote.  What5s  more,  I  cast 
my  vote  ag5in  his  candidate.55 

Monica,  knowing  Jasper  Moulton  to  be  an  incurable 
wag,  forebore  comment  on  this  Pyrrhic  victory.  If 
Uncle  Charley  wanted  to  be  a  hero,  far  be  it  from  her 
to  tear  the  laurel  wreath  from  his  aged  head.  With  a 
sigh,  she  submitted  to  his  garrulous  presence,  and  the 
day  wore  slowly  on.  Bogus  was  isolated  from  tele- 
phonic communication  with  ranger  headquarters  or, 
indeed,  any  of  the  outlying  ranger  stations,  so  they 
were  without  news  of  the  battle  which  both  knew 
was  already  being  waged  against  the  demon.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  the  fire  topped  the  ridge  on  the  north 
boundary  of  Tantrum,  burned  down  to  the  meadow  and 
gradually  subsided  into  little  patches  of  flame  and 
much  smoke.  The  right  flank  of  the  fire,  however,  as 
Monica  and  Uncle  Charley  faced  it,  continued  to  creep 
up  along  the  flank  of  Tantrum  to  the  east;  when  the 
meadows  narrowed  it  would  leap  across  and  spread; 
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in  a  long  red  line  it  would  scour  the  ridge  above  Dog- 
wood Flats  until  it  reached  the  wide  fire-break  that 
men  must  even  now  be  making  under  the  direction  of 
Tony  Garland,  across  country  where  the  timber  was 
sparse,  and  the  buck-brush  and  manzanita  could  readily 
be  grubbed  out. 

Similarly,  the  left  flank  of  the  fire  was  working  west 
along  Tantrum  Meadows.  Its  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow  in  the  valley,  where  the  winds  failed  to  fan 
it.  If  it  burned  out  or  was  stopped  by  the  fire  fighters 
off  in  that  direction  all  would  be  well  on  Bogus,  but 
once  it  crossed  the  valley  at  its  narrowest  point,  it 
would  creep  up  the  ridge  that  bounded  the  meadows 
on  the  south.  And  when  the  wind  struck  it,  Monica 
knew  that  no  human  power  could  prevent  it  from 
sweeping  up  and  over  Bogus. 

The  lookout  station  nestled  in  perhaps  an  acre  of 
cleared  land,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  below  was 
Monica's  pasture — a  patch  of  mountain  meadow  con- 
taining about  ten  acres.  It  would  be  hot  as  an  inferno 
in  the  center  of  that  field,  but  if  one  crouched  under 
wet  woolen  blankets  one  might  survive.  Monica  made 
careful  estimate  of  the  situation  and  laid  her  plans  in 
the  event  of  emergency. 

About  three  o'clock  Uncle  Charley  turned  anxious 
eyes  upon  her.  "If  I  was  you,  Monicy,  I'd  be  ready 
for  the  worst,"  he  advised.  "  'Tain't  sensible  to  let 
everything  go  till  the  last  minute.  Suppose  we  take 
your  personal  effects  down  into  the  medder  yonder 
an'  pile  'em  up.  They  won't  make  a  big  pile,"  he 
added,  "an'  if  we  wet  blankets  an'  pile  'em  over  the 
furniture,  like  as  not  you'll  git  to  use  'em  again." 
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Monica  considered  Uncle  Charley's  advice  so  emi- 
nently sound  that  immediately  she  decided  to  act  upon 
it.  Together  during  the  next  two  hours  they  stripped 
the  station,  carrying  everything  down  the  path  to  the 
pasture  on  the  wheelbarrow  which  Monica  used  for 
transferring  stove  wood  from  the  wood-pile  to  her 
kitchen.  Uncle  Charley  labored  manfully,  appearing  to 
take  a  devilish  delight  in  the  frantic  operation.  When 
it  was  finished  he  went  off  down  the  hog's-back  to  the 
west  to  investigate  the  fire,  since  it  was  not  possible, 
because  of  the  intervening  timber,  to  observe  its  prog- 
ress, although  the  fact  that  it  had  crossed  Tantrum 
Meadows  at  its  far  western  end  and  was  burning 
fiercely  on  the  other  side  was  all  too  apparent  from 
the  huge  clouds  of  smoke  that  drifted  down  on  Bogus, 
from  that  direction. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Uncle  Charley  came  panting 
back.  "Hell's  bells,"  he  yelled,  "we're  flanked!  The 
fire's  crossed  over  this  southern  ridge  an'  down  into 
the  canyon  on  the  other  side.  It's  sweepin'  up  on 
each  side  an'  in  front.  There's  spruce  in  the  canyon 
to  the  south  an'  dry  brush  along  the  rim  to  the  north — 
an'  it's  a  mile  an'  a  half  down  to  Tantrum  Meadows. 
We  can't  make  it.  The  fire'll  cut  us  off  first.  Dam- 
nation, I  didn't  figger  it  was  that  close." 

Monica's  face  was  pale  and  troubled.  She  turned 
toward  the  east. 

"No  use  lookin'  thataway,  Monicy.  Bogus  blocks 
the  view." 

"I  wonder  if  the  fire  has  crossed  the  narrow  eastern 
end  of  Tantrum.  If  it  has,  we're  cut  off  from  Dog- 
wood Flats,  Uncle  Charley," 
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"Mebbe  it  has  an'  then  ag'in,  mebbe  it  hain't,  Monicy. 
Anyhow,  I'd  be  afraid  to  take  a  chance  afoot.  A  fel- 
ler'd  faint  with  the  heat  half  a  mile  from  the  fire 
an'  then  " 

"We'll  stick  it  out  here,  Uncle  Charley  ;  it's  safest." 

"There  ain't  no  use  stickin'  around  here.  Let's  git 
down  into  the  medder  with  the  furniture,  Monicy. 
Hello,  here's  a  feller  on  a  horse." 

Up  the  trail  from  Tantrum  Meadows  a  haggard, 
scorched,  suffering  ^nan  rode  at  a  slow,  weary  walk  on 
a  haggard,  scorched,  suffering  horse.  In  the  hollow 
of  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  dirty  black  bundle. 

It  was  Bob  Mason  on  the  sheriff's  horse.  While 
Monica  and  Uncle  Charley  stared  at  him  unbeliev- 
ingly be  pulled  up  in  the  yard,  slid  heavily  from  the 
jaded  animal  and  stood  leaning  against  the  sorry  brute. 
He  did  not  speak,  for  his  tongue,  parched  with  heat 
and  thirst,  protruded  between  his  cracked,  swollen  lips. 
As  Monica  started  toward  him  he  came  to  meet  her, 
staggered  in  a  half-circle  and  collapsed  on  his  back. 

"Guess  this  pilgrim  needs  some  water,"  Uncle  Char- 
ley chirped,  in  the  inconsequential  manner  of  one  who 
predicts  that  tomorrow  will  be  a  fine  day  if  it  doesn't 
rain.  He  darted  into  the  house  and  reappeared  with 
a  bucket  of  water  and  a  dipper. 

In  moments  of  stress  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  would 
have  been  a  blessing  in  any  community,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  rare  human  brings  who  can  never  be  stam- 
peded. Monica,  kneeling  beside  Bob  Mason,  was  hold- 
ing his  head  on  her  shoulder  ;  the  dirty  black  bundle 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  them,  unnoticed.  "This  one 
is  on  the  house,"  piped  Uncle  Charley,  and  dashed  a 
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dipper  of  water  in  the  man's  face.  Then  he  held  an- 
other dipperful  to  the  cracked,  bloody  lips;  when  Bob 
Mason  had  drunk  he  waved  Uncle  Charley  toward  the 
martyred  Baldy,  who  drove  his  nose  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket  and  sucked  its  contents  in  half  a  dozen  great, 
gasping  gulps. 

Uncle  Charley  scuttled  back  into  the,  house,  and  the 
exhausted  animal  followed  him,  climbing  up  the  low 
steps  and  thrusting  his  body  halfway  into  the  kitchen. 
Uncle  Charley  gave  him  another  drink,  then  backed 
him  out,  and  with  one  of  Monica's  dish-towels  filched 
from  a  nail  on  the  wall,  he  swabbed  the  horse's  nostrils, 
eyes,  and  between  his  ears.  Then  he  removed  the  saddle 
and  washed  the  steaming  back  and  rubbed  the  aching 
muscles  for  about  five  minutes.  When  he  had  finished, 
poor  weary  Baldy  lay  down  in  the  yard,  and  with  many 
an  ecstatic  grunt  and  groan  rolled  for  five  minutes  in 
a  frantic  effort  to  soothe  his  blistered  body. 

Uncle  Charley  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  horse's 
rider.   "Who's  the  feller,  Monicy?"  he  queried. 

"Bob  Mason!"  she  cried  sharply.  "Get  some  more 
water." 

The  first  drink  had  unloosed  Mason's  tongue,  and  he 
muttered  thickly  but  intelligibly,  "Save  the  baby  !" 
His  long  arm  swung  out  toward  the  dirty  white  bundle, 
and  Monica,  permitting  the  man  to  slide  back  to  earth, 
picked  up  the  bundle  and  unwrapped  Bob  Mason's 
muddy,  sodden  coat  from  an  infant  about  nine  months 
old.  It  was  asleep,  with  its  thumb  in  its  mouth,  and  its 
little  breast  rose  and  fell  rhythmically. 

Monica  star&d  at  it,  scarcely  crediting  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  glanced  up  and  saw  Uncle  Charley  star- 
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ing  over  her  shoulder.  The  old  man  and  the  gin  ex- 
changed glances. 

"Well,  Monicy,  this  makes  it  a  little  binding,  don't 
it?55 

Monica  nodded,  her  heart  full. 

"I  reckon  there's  a  hell  after  all!  Hello,  Bob,  you 
young  son  of  a  Siwash,  how  about  you?" 

"Quit  your  jabber,  you  old  braggart,  and  saddle  that 
horse  again,"  Mason  commanded  thickly.  "Monica 
still  has  time  to  get  down  the  trail  to  Tantrum  with 
the  baby.  She'll  be  safe  out  in  the  meadow  near  the 
north  side." 

"Jest  as  pert  as  he  ever  was,  even  if  he  ain't  the 
man  he  used  to  be,"  Uncle  Charley  retorted.  His 
obstinate  and  pugnacious  nature  had  to  have  an  out- 
let. "No,  sir-ee!  He  ain't  the  man  he  useter  be — an' 
w3iat's  more,  he  never  was !" 

He  saddled  the  horse.  It  was  no  time  for  argument. 
Already  they  could  feel  the  heat  of  the  fire  racing  up 
the  hog's-back.  And  Monica  did  not  argue  against 
Bob  Mason's  plan,  since  argument,  she  realized,  would 
avail  her  nothing,  and  the  baby  had  to  be  considered. 
Bob  Mason  could  no  longer  be  trusted  with  the  child, 
and  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  was  plainly  out  of  the 
question.  After  the  horse  had  been  furnished  with  an- 
other bucket  of  water,  Monica  mounted  him,  and  Uncle 
Charlie  passed  the  baby  up  to  her. 

"That  drink,  the  wipin*  an'  washin'  an'  rollin'  has 
refreshed  the  critter,"  the  sage  Uncle  Charley  com- 
mented.   "Reckon  he's  got  a  mile  or  two  left  in  him 

yet." 

"Trot  him — lope  him — beat  him.     He's  a  good 
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horse,"  Bob  Mason  croaked.  "He's  leg-weary — he  may 
stumble — be  careful,  but  get  out  of  here.  Good-by— 

good-by  " 

Uncle  Charley  beat  furiously  upon  Baldy's  rump 
with  his  hat  and  quite  ruined  the  remnant  of  his  pe- 
culiar headgear.  The  horse  groaned  and  started  his 
running  walk  down  the  trail;  Uncle  Charley  pursued 
him,  breaking  a  twig  off  a  manzanita  bush  and  handing 
it  up  to  Monica,  who  flailed  the  sorry  brute  across 
the  shoulders  and  rump.  Baldy  groaned  in  agony  and 
protest,  and  broke  into  a  trot ;  a  turn  in  the  trail 
blotted  out  their  progress,  and  Uncle  Charley  returned 
to  Bob  Mason,  helped  him  to  his  feet  and  into  the 
cabin. 

"Reckon  it's  first-drink  time,"  the  old  prospector 
cried  cheerily,  and  unearthed  Monica's  two-gallon  demi- 
john. "Wrap  yourself  around  a  swig  of  Uncle  Char- 
ley's mountain  brew  an'  when  you  feel  life  creepin'  back 
into  you — jest  lean  on  me  an'  we'll  mosey  along  down 
into  Monicy's  medder  an'  make  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness.   Me,  I  never  did  relish  my  meat  done  rare!" 

The  beaker  of  raw  whisky  still  further  revived 
Mason.  "Man,  I'm  half  cooked,"  he  declared.  "I  got 
cornered  in  a  little  canyon  about  three  miles  north  of 
Tantrum  Meadows — laid  there  three  hours  in  a  water- 
hole  that  wasn't  half  deep  enough — fire  burned  all 
around  me — and — well,  I  had  an  idea  nothing  could 
stop  it  until  it  burned  over  Bogus — and  I  knew  Monica 
was  alone — -I  had  to  come  to  her — besides,  the  baby 
needed  attention — so  I  followed  straight  across  country 
behind  the  fire — through  the  hot  ashes  and  the  smol- 
dering leaves  and  twigs — picked  my  way,  but  it  was 
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hell.  Oh,  Uncle  Charley,  I'm  suffering — give  me  an- 
other drink — -some  water  this  time — and  I'm  hungry — 
see  if  Monica  has  anything  in  the  kitchen.  Oh,  why  do 
I  live  and  suffer  so !  Give  me  your  gun,  Uncle  Charley ! 
I  can't  stick  it,  man !   I  can't !   I  can't!" 

Uncle  Charley  backed  away.  "There's  a  heap  o' 
things  in  this  world  that  a  white  man  can't  do — but  he 
does!"  the  senile  sage  assured  him.  "I  lived  on  green 
corn  an'  green  apples  with  Stonewall  Jackson  for  nigh 
on  to  three  years  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Boy,  if 
that  baby  had  ever  wandered  into  our  camp  I  reckon 
we'd  have  cooked  it  an'  et  it !" 

"Give  me  your  gun,  Uncle  Charley!  Don't  be  un- 
neighborly,"  Bob  Mason  pleaded.  "I  was  always  your 
friend — don't  let  me  suffer.  Please,  Uncle  Charley — 
you  jabbering  human  parrot,  you  give  me  that  gun!" 

He  essayed  a  leap  at  Uncle  Charley,  who  slapped 
him  vigorously  alongside  the  head  and  sat  him  down 
abruptly  in  his  chair  beside  the  kitchen  table.  He  slid 
out  on  the  table,  with  his  face  in  his  arms,  and  com- 
menced to  weep  silently. 

"Get  fresh  fwith  me,  will  yer?"  Uncle  Charley  shrilled. 
"An'  me  one  o'  the  worst  hellers  in  these  hills!  I'll 
learn  you  respect  for  gray  hairs  an'  common  sense." 
He  disappeared,  growling,  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
unearthed  a  section  of  boiled  bacon  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Before  emerging  with  this  he  unloaded  his  old  forty- 
five  and  dropped  the  six  cartridges  in  his  pocket. 
"Now,"  he  decided,  "if  that  demented  youth  takes  the 
gun  away  from  me  to  commit  suicide,  he'll  have  to  club 
himself  to  death." 

With  the  bacon  and  bread  under  one  arm  and  with  a 
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bucket  of  water  in  his  other  hand,  he  carried  the  pro- 
visions for  the  siege  down  to  Monica*  s  furniture  piled  in 
the  little  pasture.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  house, 
put  Bob  Mason  in  the  wheelbarrow,  and  wheeled  him 
down  to  the  bread,  bacon,  and  water. 

And  when  that  was  done  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  was 
a  tired  little  old  man  of  the  mountains.  With  a  wealth 
of  vituperative  detail  he  declared  to  Rob  Mason,  as  he 
shoved  that  invalid  in  under  the  dripping  woolen 
blanket,  that  he  hadn't  been  so  tired  since  the  time  he'd 
fought  a  wounded  buck — a  mule-deer  at  that — over  in 
the  Modoc  lava  beds.  "That  critter  wrastled  me  an5 
stomped  on  me  an'  bumped  me  for  three  hours,  a-tryin' 
to  make  me  leggo  his  horns,"  he  declared.  "Provi- 
dential, his  horns  was  in  the  velvet  an'  not  too  big, 
otherwise  he'd  have  made  a  sieve  out  of  me !  Whenever 
you  shoot  a  buck  out  o'  season,  Bob,  you  pick  one  in 
the  velvet.    Have  another  little  drink,  son?" 

"Oh,  shut  up,  you  infernal  old  cockatoo,"  wailed  Bob 
Mason.    "I  want  to  die  in  peace." 

"Die  an'  be  damned  to  you!"  shrilled  the  old  man. 
"Prison  ain't  improved  your  manners  none,  I'll  say 
that,  although  we  all  figgered  when  you  left  for  San 
Quentin  as  how  they're  bound  to  make  a  better  man 
of  you.  Well,  reckon  a  feller  can't  make  a  silk  purse 
outer  a  sow's  ear." 

Growling  and  protesting  under  his  breath  like  a 
broody  old  hen,  Uncle  Charley  took  a  spade,  dug  up 
huge,  firm  sods  of  moist  earth  and  lush  green  grass 
and  formed  a  hole  about  two  feet  wide,  a  foot  deep 
and  six  feet  long.  Then  he  undressed  Bob  Mason — 
stripped  him  down  to  nakedness. 
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"Them  hot,  sweaty  clothes  don't  help  a  hot,  blistered 
hide  none,"  he  commented.  "When  a  feller's  in  your  fix, 
Bob,  he  feels  a  mite  as  if  Nature  had  double-crossed 
him  an'  made  him  a  man  instead  of  a  hawg.  He  just 
nachelly  wants  to  waller  in  mud." 

The  old  prospector  spilled  his  bucket  of  water  in 
the  hole  and  went  back  to  the  house  for  more.  Then 
he  removed  his  boots  and  danced  around  in  the  hole 
until  he  had  churned  it  to  a  delicious  muck,  remarking 
the  while  that  clean  dirt  never  hurt  nobody.  There- 
after he  dragged  Bob  Mason  into  the  hole  and  wallowed 
him  in  the  muck. 

"A  saddle  gits  mighty  sore  after  it's  had  a  growed 
man  settin'  in  it  a  coupler  days,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
deftly  covered  Bob  Mason  with  the  cool,  fresh,  grassy 
sods,  folded  a  blanket  which  he  put  under  the  man's 
head  and  then  covered  the  terrible  face  with  a  cold 
towel.  "You  ain't  so  liable  to  cook  in  yore  own  steam 
as  you  would  be  under  this  here  wet  woolen  blanket," 
he  continued. 

"How. about  you,  Uncle  Charley?  Going  to  have 
time  to  fix  yourself  a  hole?  Lord,  this  muck  is  sooth- 
ing." 

"Too  hot  to  run  up  after  more  water,  an'  I'm  a  mite 
tired  after  helling  around  on  Bogus  all  day.  Reckon 
I'll  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself."  He  undressed 
and  sat  in  the  lush  grass;  he  resembled  now  a  very 
aged  faun. 

"Uncle  Charley,"  came  Bob  Mason's  weary  voice, 
"you're  the  first  angel  with  whiskers  I  ever  saw." 

"You  stick  around  an'  you'll  see  me  with  my  harp 
an'  crown."    Uncle  Charley's  voice  was  very  soft  and 
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there  was  a  weary  note  in  it.  "Great  snarlin'  cata- 
mounts, but  I'm  tired." 

He  got  out  his  pocket-knife,  cut  some  slices  of  bread 
and  bacon  and  fed  them  to  his  patient  as  one  feeds 
titbits  to  a  dog — only  his  running  fire  of  frontier 
philosophy,  his  pathetic  little  vainglorious  observations, 
his  camouflage  of  irritability  and  ferocity  were  curi- 
ously absent  now.  The  air  was  very  hot  and  growing 
hotter;  the  crackling  of  branches,  the  hissing  report  of 
pitch  pockets  suddenly  ignited,  the  roar  of  a  mighty 
draft  and  the  crash  of  limbs,  half  burning,  falling  to 
earth,  were  productive  of  a  tremendous  diapason  of 
sound.  Strangely  uninterested,  Uncle  Charley  sat  and 
watched  animals,  fleeing  from  the  fire,  scurry  through 
the  little  meadow;  a  weather-prophet  all  of  his  days,  he 
gazed  upward  from  time  to  time.  The  sky  was  dull  and 
overcast,  and  the  sun  was  not  visible  ;  a  haze  of  smoke 
filled  the  country  for  fifty  miles  around,  and  Uncle 
Charley  shook  his  bald  head  in  profound  disgust. 

"O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "send  us  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  rain.  Send  it  down  in  gobs,  Lord.  Spray 
hell  out  of  things,  Lord,  and  Thine  shall  be  the  power 
and  the  glory.  O  Lord,  take  care  o'  my  little  gal. 
Guide  that  footsore,  leg-weary  hoss,  0  Lord,  an'  bring 
him  safe  to  Tantrum.  0  Jesus,  hear  me.  I  been  a 
heller,  but  never  mind  that.  I  ain't  been  such  a  hell 
of  a  heller  as  some,  so  hear  me,  Lord.  Lend  unto  me 
Thine  ear.  Take  care  of  Monicy  an'  that  little  pa- 
poose. Never  mind  me  an'  Bob,  Lord.  We're  rough 
an'  tough  an'  whatever  You  got  in  store  for  us  we'll 
stand  an'  take  her  smilin',  but  don't  be  hard  on  Mon- 
icy."   The  voice  of  the  convict  rose  in  a  deep  Amen! 
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Uncle  Charley  took  to  his  prayers  again.  "0  Lord, 
I'm  up  a  stump.  Listen,  Lord.  You  mark  the  spar- 
rer's  fall,  so  it  ain't  no  secret  to  You  that  I  sold  Ash- 
forth  Dale  that  hill  section  on  the  north  rim  o'  Honey 
Valley.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Lord,  that  he  give 
me  five  thousand  dollars  for  it  and  I  give  him  a  deed, 
fair  an'  square.  But  Ash  never  recorded  that  deed, 
Lord,  an5  You're  the  only  one  who  knows  what  in  hell 
the  dad-rotted,  blunderin',  two-for-a-nickel  eediot  done 
with  it.  Used  it  for  shavin'  paper,  most  likely.  The 
title's  still  in  my  name,  Lord.  I  only  got  on  to  that 
this  mornin'. 

"You  know  I'm  tellin'  the  truth,  Lord.  You  know 
I  been  a  heller,  but  You  ain't  got  no  lies  nor  dealin' 
from  the  bottom  o'  the  deck  charged  up  to  me.  Yes, 
I've  made  moonshine  licker  too,  but  what's  a  feller  goin' 
to  do  with  these  hell-fired,  flamin'  fan-a-ticks  o'  Prohi- 
bitionists tryin'  to  tell  a  man  with  hair  on  his  breast 
where  to  head  in?  I'm  a  free  man,  Lord,  an'  if  I  can't 
be  free  when  I'm  decent  I  want  to  die. 

"But  to  get  back  to  business,  Lord.  I  aimed  to 
give  the  Hercules  crowd  a  deed  direct  from  me  to  them, 
an'  then  hand  Monicy  over  the  money,  an'  now,  O  good, 
kind,  lovin'  Lord  Jesus,  give  me  strength,  give  me  time 
to  do  that  little  job  an'  after  that  when  You  give  me 
the  finger,  I'll  come  shoutin'  home  to  glory  an'  no 
whimperin'  or  back  talk.  Not  a  peep  out  of  me,  Lord. 
I  ain't  afeared  o'  the  Lord  my  God.  Any  time  I  failed 
to  git  a  square  deal  in  this  life,  I  never  blamed  You, 
Lord.  I  put  the  blame  where  she  belonged — on  Uncle 
Charley  Canfield. 

"And,  0  lovin'  Jesus,  if  so  be  my  time's  up  an'  You 
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can't  wait,  send  an  angel  to  guide  Monicy  to  that 
lost  deed  I  give  Ash  Dale.  Make  Ash's  soul  come 
back  an'  find  it  for  her,  because  it*s  no  more'n  right 
the  blunderin'  ole  placer-minin'  fool  should  rectify  his 
own  mistakes.  .  .  .  Thank  You,  Lord.  I  know  You 
won't  never  go  back  on  Uncle  Charley.  You  never 
did  yit — an'  I  reckon  if  I'd  offended,  You'd  'a'  had 
them  damn  revenue  agents  scourin'  the  San  Dimas  for 
my  still." 

He  crawled  under  the  wet  blanket.  "Trapped  like 
a  damn  rat,"  he  murmured.  "S'long,  Bob.  We  shall 
meet  on  that  beautiful  shore." 

He  flipped  the  wet  folds  over  his  head  and  soft, 
subdued,  his  senile  treble  rose  in  a  hymn  he  loved — 
"Rose  of  Sharon." 

And  then,  slowly,  softly,  like  the  tears  of  Christ 
crucified,  the  rain  commenced  falling — the  first  rain 
in  almost  a  year  of  drought.  It  splashed  gently  into 
Bob  Mason's  tortured  face  upturned  to  the  pitying 
skies,  and  pattered  with  gentle  little  thuds  on  the  wet 
blanket  under  which  the  heller  of  San  Dimas  crooned 
of  the  Rose  of  Sharon.  Ah,  brave  spirit!  Of  Uncle 
Charley  truly  it  might  have  been  said  that  age  could 
not  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety. 

"Uncle  Charley!"  The  ring  of  hope  was  in  Bob 
Mason's  weary  cry.  "Uncle  Charley,  sit  up!  God's 
answered!    It's  raining!" 

Uncle  Charley  tossed  back  a  corner  of  his  blanket 
and  peered  out  like  the  first  ground-hog  of  spring. 
The  great  drops,  increasing  in  size  and  number, 
splashed  like  a  benediction  in  his  hot  old  face,  over 
which  there  broke  now  a  smile  of  singular  sweetness. 
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"Dear  God,  how  kind  You  are  to  Your  children," 
he  piped  gratefully,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomattox,  Uncle  Charley  tore  loose 
a  rebel  yell — a  very  faint  rebel  yell,  'tis  true,  but  lack- 
ing none  in  spirit  for  all  that.  "Come  on,  you  rain,55 
he  crooned.  "Come  on,  you  long-delayed,  hell-fired 
lazy,  lingerin'  lovely  rain!  Come  on,  Mr.  J.  Jupiter 
Pluvius,  an5  do  your  stuff!  Wham!  Wham-wham! 
Come  on,  rain,  an5  don't  turn  to  hail  or  snow  or( 
Fll  die  an  atheist!  Listen  to  it,  Bob,  I  asked  for  a 
million  dollars'  worth,  an'  God  ain't  a-goin'  to  short- 
change me!  Yo-o-ow!  Praise  be  to  the  Lord  an' 
all  His  shaggy  angels! 

'There's  a  rose  in  the  world  for  you,  friend, 
A  lovely,  love-ly  rose.' 

Oh,  I'm  so  tired!" 

"Quit  your  calamity  howlin',"  Bob  Mason  urged. 
"Here  I  am  comfortably  bogged,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I'll  be  washed  down-hill  if  you  don't  crawl  out  an5 
pull  this  sod  blanket  off  me." 

"Ain't  you  got  no  stren'th  a-tall,  son?"  Uncle 
Charlie  queried  anxiously. 

"Maybe  I  could  manage  to  crawl  around  if  I  got 
this  weight  off  me.  Uncle  Charley.  But  I  can't  do  it 
yet.   I'm  plumb  tuckered  out.   I'm  tired,  too,  partner." 

"I'm  mos'  almighty  sorry,  Bob,  but  I  can't  do  a 
dog-goned  thing  for  you,  son.  My  laigs  have  gone  back 
on  me.    Reckon  I  must  be  gittin'  old  at  last." 

"I'm  sorry,  Uncle  Charley." 

"Keep  your  blasted  sympathy,"  the  old  man  shrilled 
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angrily,  "I  don't  require  none  o'  that.  If  my  laigs 
has  quit,  they  don't  hurt  me  none.  But  you  just 
nacherlly  got  to  lay  there  until  somebody  comes  along 
an'  digs  you  up." 

"I'll  sprout  or  take  root." 

"To  hell  with  you,"  piped  the  heller  of  San  Dimas. 
And  then  he  remembered  a  song  he  had  heard  once  over 
Monica  Dale's  radio.    He  sang  feebly : 

"Let  it  rain,  let  it  rain,  let  it  rain, 
Let  it  rain,  let  it  rain,  let  it  rain, 
For  it's  always  fair  weather, 
When  good  fellows  get  together, 
Let  it  rain,  let  it  rain,  let  it  rain*" 

Brave  old  heart! 


CHAPTER  IX 

MONICA  DALE  would  have  preferred  to  make  an 
attempt  to  win  through  to  Dogwood  Flats  rather 
than  Tantrum  Meadows,  for  in  the  meadows  she  faced 
the  prospect  of  a  night  in  the  open,  and  for  the  baby's 
sake  she  dreaded  this.  However,  even  though  the  trail 
to  Dogwood  was  still  open,  Monica  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  To  Tantrum  the  trail  led  down-hill — to 
get  to  Dogwood  she  would  first  have  to  urge  the  ex- 
hausted horse  up  the  steep  side  of  Bogus  to  gain  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  level  going,  and  she  knew 
Baldy  could  never  do  that,  for  when  even  a  three- 
quarter  thoroughbred  groans  a  protest  as  he  is  flailed 
to  the  limit  of  his  endurance,  the  end  is  in  sight. 

Nevertheless,  Monica  drove  the  weary  animal  relent- 
lessly down  the  trail,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  outrun 
the  fire  as  much  as  possible  before  Baldy  surrendered, 
.  for  when  that  happened  she  would  have  to  leave  the 
trail  and  cross  straight  down  the  mountainside  through 
the  timber,  athwart  the  front  of  the  fire,  to  gain  the 
green,  open  meadows  far  below.  If  she  followed  the 
trail  around  the  north  side  of  Bo^us  and  gradually 
descended  to  the  meadows  at  their  far  eastern  end,  it 
was  possible  that  on  such  fairly  smooth  footing  Baldy 
might  manage  to  retain  his  feet  and  keep  going.  But 
she  could  not  risk  that,  because  she  might  find  herself 
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afoot  on  the  trail  after  dark,  and  if  that  happened  she 
knew  the  fire  would  overtake  her.  Also,  even  though 
she  might  gain  the  eastern  end  of  the  meadows,  they 
were  very  narrow  there,  and  the  heat  would  be  unbear- 
able, even  though  the  flames  could  not  reach  her.  Her 
only  hope  was  to  leave  the  trail  presently  and  cut 
straight  down  through  the  timber  before  dark,  so  she 
watched  for  a  point  where  the  timber  was  fairly  sparse 
and  free  from  underbrush. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Baldy  made  the  decision.  Once 
before,  at  a  certain  point  along  that  trail,  Bob  Mason 
had  forced  him  to  leave  it  and  take  his  chances  in  the 
timber.  In  the  soft  earth  his  trail  still  showed  plainly, 
and  with  the  keen  instinct  of  a  mountain-bred  horse  for 
backtracking — something  a  park  saddle-horse  has 
never  developed — Baldy  turned  off  the  trail  here  of  his 
own  accord.  It  is  probable  that  in  doing  this  he  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  following  the  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance, for  the  Tantrum  trail  lifted  in  a  short  six- 
percent  pitch  here  and  Baldy  preferred  the  down  grade 
to  the  up. 

Monica  hastily  pulled  him  up,  but  observing  the 
tracks,  decided  instantly  that  where  some  other  rider 
%  had  passed  she  also  could  pass.  So  she  gave  the  horse 
his  head  and  cautiously  he  picked  his  slow  way  down 
the  mountainside.  With  marvelous  precision  he  followed 
every  turn  and  twist  in  his  old  trails  until  the  approach- 
ing flames  warned  him  of  danger,  when  he  bore  off 
obliquely,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  make  his 
northing. 

He  was  beyond  being  hurried  now  and  Monica's  right 
arm  was  weary  from  the  urging;  the  manzanita  twig 
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had  long  since  been  worn  out.  Baldy  was  doing  his, 
best  and  with  the  realization  that  this  was  so  Monica 
hugged  the  baby  to  her  breast  and  prayed.  From 
time  to  time,  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  but  she 
did  not  sob — for  the  courage  and  stoicism  of  her  hardy, 
fearless,  migratory  ancestors  were  also  hers.  She  was 
heart-broken  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  home,  the 
only  home  she  had,  and  she  feared  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days,  when  reported  to  the  chief  ranger, 
would  result  in  her  dismissal  from  the  service. 

She  felt  outcast,  lone ;  she  wondered  what  she  would 
do  now;  whose  baby  this  was,  where  Bob  Mason  had 
found  it  and  what  was  to  become  of  it;  with  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  instantly  aroused  a  vague  hope  came  to 
her  that  events  might  so  fall  that  she  could  keep  the 
baby.  It  would  be  such  fun  to  have  a  baby  to  care  for 
up  here  in  the  solitude  of  Bogus — ah,  no,  she  was  done 
with  Bogus,  done  with  the  never-ending  scrutiny  of  hill 
and  dale,  forest  and  meadow,  done  with  the  only  world 
she  had  ever  known.  And  probably  she  would  never  see 
Tony  Garland  again — at  least  not  more  than  once  or 
twice.  They,  who  had  just  discovered  they  were  neigh- 
bors, would  be  neighbors  no  longer. 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  cut  athwart  the  smoke-filled 
sky  and  a  rain-drop  splashed  on  the  baby's  upturned 
face.  Monica  wiped  it  away  with  a  fold  of  the  charred, 
dirty  coat,  and  thrilled  as  a  peal  of  thunder  crashed 
among  the  hills.  "0  God,  make  it  rain  and  save  Bob 
and  Uncle  Charley,"  she  cried  aloud — and  at  that 
moment  they  emerged  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and 
the  wide  green  stretches  of  Tantrum  Meadows  lay 
before  her.    Quite  in  the  center  of  the  meadows  a  lone, 
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scrubby,  thick-topped  mountain-pine  stood,  and  to- 
ward this  Monica  directed  Baldy's  lagging  steps. 

Once  in  the  meadows,  hope  appeared  to  rise  in  the 
brave  animal;  the  waning  courage  of  his  royal  blood 
flamed  again,  and  he  broke  into  his  old  fast  running 
walk.  Seemingly  he  divined  that  the  mountain-pine 
marked  the  limit  of  his  journey,  as  it  was  to  mark  the 
limit  of  his  physical  ability,  for  just  as  he  reached  it 
his  head  dropped  low  and  with  a  deep,  gasping  exhala- 
tion he  stood  shuddering,  picking  up  first  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  as  if  wishful  of  lying  down  before 
he  should  fall  down.  Monica  slipped  off,  laid  the  baby 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  quickly  stripped  the  saddle 
and  bridle  from  the  horse.  Instantly  Baldy  collapsed 
and  lay  outstretched,  too  weary  and  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  roll  in  the  soft  cushion  of  dirt  and  pine-needles. 

And  then  the  tempest  broke  with  all  its  titanic  force. 
Crouched  at  the  roots  of  the  pine,  with  her  back  against 
the  trunk,  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  the  pungent  saddle- 
blanket  protecting  them  from  the  big  drops  which 
seeped  through  the  thick,  flat,  horizontal  branches,  the 
girl  gave  herself  up  to  the  first  real  cry  she  had  had 
since  Ashforth  Dale  died.  Hers  were  tears  of  happi- 
ness, for  Bob  Mason  and  Uncle  Charley  would  be  safe 
now.  An  hour  of  such  heavy  rain  would  effectually 
quench  the  fire,  and  when  Monica  thought  of  all  the 
magnificent  trees  that  had  stood  in  the  San  Dimas 
through  the  ages — trees  which,  guarding,  she  had  come 
to  feel  were  part  and  parcel  of  her  existence;  when 
she  reflected  that  her  charges  would  now  have  respite 
until  the  following  summer,  a  feeling  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  suffused  her  full 
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heart.  She  found  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
best  timber  did  not  grow  in  the  burnt-over  area. 

However,  the  girl  was  too  practical  to  spend  precious 
moments  in  repining  or  introspection.  Before  the  slow 
drip  from  the  branches  could  wet  them  she  gathered  a 
pile  of  dry,  fine  pine-needles  and  cones ;  then,  breaking 
some  dry  twigs  off  the  lower  branches,  she  added  to  her 
fuel  supply.  From  infancy  she  had  been  taught  never 
to  be  without  matches,  so  soon  a  fire  was  burning 
briskly.  The  girl  then  gathered  all  the  pine-cones  and 
dead  limbs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  piled 
them  under  the  tree  albeit  by  the  time  she  had  finished 
this  operation  she  was  soaked  to  the  skin — a  situation 
she  dismissed  without  worry,  since  she  knew  she  could 
manage  to  keep  the  fire  going  under  the  protection  of 
the  mountain-pine,  in  any  sort  of  rain-storm  short  of 
a  cloudburst.    She  would  soon  be  dry  again. 

Presently  the  baby  commenced  to  whimper.  It  re- 
quired the  customary  infant  attentions  and  it  was 
hungry;  now  it  was  getting  cold.  Monica  undressed 
it  and  tucked  it  under  the  evil-smelling  saddle-blanket ; 
over  the  blanket  she  propped  the  heavy  stock-saddle 
on  a  foundation  of  pine-cones.  "Now,  young  man," 
she  decided,  "that  will  keep  the  rain  off  you,  at  least, 
while  I  dry  your  undies."  Later,  when  she  dressed  the 
infant,  it  ceased  wailing  and  fell  asleep. 

"Healthy  little  angel,"  the  girl  reflected.  "A  well- 
nourished  baby,  and  not1  a  burn  or  a  bruise  on  its  little 
body.  I  suppose  its  poor  mother  perished,  otherwise 
Bob  would  have  brought  her  up,  too.  Perhaps  he  got 
her  as  far  as  the  meadows  and  left  her  here;  if  she 
sees  my  fife  she  may  make  her  way  to  it." 
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Baldy  had  not  moved  since  lying  down,  but  his  regu- 
lar and  somewhat  stertorous  breathing  and  an  occa- 
sional gusty  sigh  told  Monica  that  he  was  alive  and 
resting  comfortably.  "A  week  of  rest  and  good  care 
and  some  picric  acid  on  your  burns  will  put  you  right, 
Baldy,'5  Monica  told  him.  "I  suppose  you'll  lose  a  little 
hide  here  and  there  and  the  hair  will  grow  in  white — 
you'll  be  a  bit  speckled  when  you  take  the  road  again, 
B#ldy,  but  I  don't  suppose  Sheriff  Bentley  will  mind. 
He'll  be  glad  to  get  you  back  again." 

About  eight  o'clock  the  glow  in  the  sky  had  almost 
disappeared,  and  Monica,  watching  the  line  of  flames 
west  of  Bogus,  was  certain  the  fire  had  been  held  in 
leash.  Where  it  had  had  a  good  start  it  had  continued 
to  burn,  but  it  had  not  been  able  to  extend  itself  ap- 
preciably in  the  drenched  foliage  and  Monica  had  high 
hope  that  the  lookout  station  on  Bogus  had  been 
spared ;  her  worry  over  Bob  Mason  and  Uncle  Charley 
Canfield  was  practically  over. 

A  half -hour  later  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  gal- 
loping across  the  meadows,  and  presently  a  horseman 
rode  into  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  her  fire.  "Is  that 
you,  Monica  Dale?"  he  called. 

"Yes.    Who  are  you?" 

"Garland." 

"Oh,  Tony,  I  was  never  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in 
all  my  life  J  How  did  you  know  I  was  here?  I  thought 
you  were  miles  away,  fighting  the  fire." 

He  dismounted  and  took  her  hand  in  his  courtly 
fashion.  Then  he  stripped  off  his  rubber  slicker  and 
drew  it  around  her  wet  shoulders.  "The  telephone-line 
went  out  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  I  couldn't 
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reach  you  I  began  to  worry,"  he  explained,  "Reports 
brought  in  by  a  rider  of  the  D-D  outfit,  who  are  running 
cattle  here  this  season,  showed  the  fire  was  crossing 
the  western  end  of  Tantrum  Meadows  and  crawling 
up  on  Bogus.  I  saw  it  was  going  to  cross  the  ridge  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Tantrum  also  and  cut  you  off  from 
Dogwood  Flats  in  case  you  had  to  evacuate,  so  I  flunked 
my  job — and  came  for  you.  I  knew  you  didn't  have  a 
horse,  so  I  "  * 

"You  quit  the  firing-line— for  me,  Tony?" 

"Yes,  Monica." 

"That  will  cost  you  your  ranger's  shield,  my  friend. 
A  ranger  must  not  cease  fighting  fire  while  he  can  stand 
and  see.   Your  first  loyalty  was  to  the  service,  Tony." 

"To  blazes  with  the  service.  The  forest  will  grow 
again,  but  you  " 

"You're  a  dear,  Tony.  Didn't  you  know  I  could  take 
care  of  myself?" 

"I  couldn't  chance  that.  If  you  had  been  pinched  off 
on  Bogus  and  burned — I  wouldn't  want  to  live,  Monica. 
I  don't  know  you  very  well — and  yet  it  seems  I  do  not 
have  to.  Yours  is  such  an  understanding  heart,  my 
dear.  Your  loyalty  to  that  convict- — the  way  you 
manhandled  us  all  when  we  came  for  him — was  superb. 
Women  like  you  are  so  scarce  in  this  sad  world,  my 
dear.  Better  to  let  a  few  thousand  acres  of  brush  and 
scrub  timber  burn  than  that  a  woman  like  you  should 
perish  before  she  has  fulfilled  her  destiny." 

Monica  was  still  holding  his  hand,  she  squeezed  it 
a  little  now  and  patted  the  back  of  it  with  her  other 
hand.  "You're  a  dear  Tony,"  she  repeated,  as  if  she 
addressed  a  little  boy.   "Have  you  been  up  to  Bogus  ?" 
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"Yes.  Sheriff  Bentley  and  I  rode  up  together.  He 
was  as  badly  worried  over  your  safety  as  I  was." 

"And  I've  used  him  so  very  badly,"  Monica  mur- 
mured. 

"Yes,  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  maniac  it  was  Sheriff 
Bentley  when  he  finished  that  five-mile  hike  over  the 
Tantrum  trail  after  you'd  made  his  horse  run  away. 
It  seems  the  confounded  animal  kept  jogging  along  the 
trail  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him  and  wouldn't  quite  trust 
him.  They  arrived  at  my  station  together,  and  of  all 
the  language  I  ever  listened  to  " 

"Perhaps  that  started  the  forest  fire,"  Monica  sug- 
gested innocently. 

He  shook  his  head.  "We're  all  pretty  well  convinced 
that  Bob  Mason  started  it,  to  wipe  out  his  trail,  block 
his  pursuers  and  keep  all  hands  busy  fighting  fire  while 
he  continued  on  to  the  Modoc  country." 

"Ah,  Tony,  you're  not  kind.  Bob  Mason  didn't  do 
that.  He  couldn't.  It  would  be  wicked — and  Bob 
isn't  wicked.  He  knows  forest  fires  and  how  terrible 
they  are  sometimes.  Bob  will  take  his  chances  in  the 
open  with  man  or  devil  but- — there  is  so  much  of  God 
in  these  trees,  and  you  told  me  the  hills  were  God's 
first  temples.    Bob  Mason  wouldn't  outrage  God!" 

"A  desperate  man  will  do  anj^thing.  He  broke  his 
word  of  honor  when  he  escaped  from  the  prison  road 
gang." 

Monica  was  silent  under  this  charge  which  she  could 
not  defend,  so  she  changed  the  conversation. 
"Where  is  the  sheriff?" 

"Up  at  the  lookout.  When  we  got  there  we  saw 
that  the  rain  would  save  it,  but  you  weren't  there  and 
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your  cabin  had  been  stripped,  so  we  knew  you  had 
evacuated.  Bentley  decided  you'd  moved  your  furni- 
ture down  into  that  little  meadow  below  the  station. 
He  was  tired  and  hungry  and  so  was  his — or  rather 
my — horse.  When  I  left  he  was  about  to  shake  up 
some  supper — we  found  bacon  and  flour  and  tea  in  the 
kitchen — and  then  pass  the  night  in  your  barn. 

"I  left  him  there  and  rode  straight  up  over  Bogus, 
looking  for  you.  I  had  an  idea  you'd  make  for  Dog- 
wood Flats,  and  as  I  knew  you'd  find  yourself  cut  off, 
I  concluded  I'd  meet  you  wandering  on  the  ridge.  I 
was  half  crazy  with  the  thought  of  you  alone  in  the 
dark,  wandering  through  the  white-thorn  and  scrub 
timber,  cold,  wet,  hungry  and  exhausted.  I  scoured 
the  south  edge  of  the  ridge  as  far  east  as  I  dared 
press,  and  then  rode  back  along  the  north  rim.  Down 
here  I  saw  your  camp-fire  winking  and,  on  the  off 
chance  that  I'd  find  you,  I  came  down.  Devil  of  a  job 
until  I  found  the  trail;  then  I  followed  it  and  circled 
back  through  the  grass-lands." 

Monica  Dale  bent  and  kissed  his  hand.  "Such  a  dear 
Tony,"  she  murmured  huskily.  "There  are  so  few  to 
care  what  happens  to  Monica  Dale.  Did  you,  by  any 
chance,  meet  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  on  Bogus?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  him  if  I  met  him,  Monica.  But  we 
shouted  around  the  lookout  for  quite  a  while  and 
nobody  answered  us.    We  didn't  meet  anybody  there." 

Monica's  heart  ceased  its  wild  thumping.  Wise  old 
Uncle  Charley !  Trust  him  not  to  answer  their  shout- 
ing until  he  had  first  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  safe 
to  do  so.  Trust  Uncle  Charley  to  protect  his  old 
friend  and  neighbor  from  unwelcome  surprises. 
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In  the  darkness,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  Baldy 
stirred  and  groaned,  struggled  a  little  to  ease  his  posi- 
tion. Anthony  Garland  walked  over  to  him ;  he  struck 
match  after  match  but  the  rain  beat  on  him  and  put 
them  out  quickly,  so  he  contented  himself  with  a  cur- 
sory look  into  Baldy's  face ;  then  he  examined  Baldy's 
legs  and  returned  to  Monica. 

"That's  Sheriff  Bentley's  horse,  Monica.55 

In  the  faint  light  of  the  fire  he  saw  the  saddle,  bridle, 
and  blanket,  and  gazed  down  at  them  thoughtfully. 

"If  she  had  come  down  the  Tantrum  trail  afoot,55  he 
said  to  himself,  "she  would  have  stuck  to  the  trail ;  she 
wouldn5t  be  this  far  down  the  meadows.  That  means 
she  rode  that  horse  down  from  Bogus!  The  poor 
animal  is  on  the  verge  of  death  from  exhaustion,  so 
that  means  Bob  Mason  was  forced  back  before  the  fire 
and  has  returned  to  Bogus.  Probably  he  reached  the 
lookout  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  realized 
Monica  had  to  run  for  it  he  put  her  on  the  sheriff's 
horse  and  started  her  down  the  trail.  He5s  up  on 
Bogus  now — and  Bogus  is  an  island  in  a  sea  of  smol- 
dering embers  and  rebellious  little  fires  still  striving  to 
finish  their  job.  The  sheriff  is  up  on  Bogus  too,  and  so 
is  this  Uncle  Charley  Canfield.  And  Uncle  Charley  will 
protect  Bob  Mason  at  all  costs. 

"My  word,  what  a  game  of  hide-and-seek;  and  here 
is  this  poor  girl  actually  trembling  with  apprehension, 
wondering  what  I5m  thinking  about.  Guess  I5d  better 
quit  thinking  and  not  act  as  if  I  had  any  human  intelli- 
gence. I  know  Mason  wouldn5t  risk  himself  in  the 
valley,  because  the  hills  and  the  woods  are  his  best  pro- 
tection.   Of  course  he5d  remain  on  Bogus.    How  is  he 
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going  to  get  anything  to  eat  if  he  doesn't  ?  And  this 
exhausted  half -dead  horse  just  couldn't  carry  double. 
If  they'd  tried  it  he  would  never  have  got  off  Bogus." 

He  looked  at  Monica.  Her  face  was  white  and 
troubled  but  her  glance  did  not  falter  before  his. 
"Brave  girl/'  he  thought.    Then  aloud: 

"Monica,  I'm  homeless.  Fire*wiped  out  my  station 
about  noon,  so  I  haven't  any  place  to  take  you.  Do 
you  want  me  to  sit  across  this  fire  all  night  and  keep  you 
company,  or  would  you  prefer  to  mount  my  liorse  and 
go  back  to  Bogus  with  me?  It's  safe  there  now,  and 
we  can  get  there  in  two  hours.  It's  apparent  your 
friend  Mason  was  camped  here  with  you,  but  my  ap- 
proach sent  him  scuttling  off  into  the  darkness.  I 
don't  want  to  be  mean  to  a  good  friend  of  yours, 
Monica,  so  suppose  we  pull  out  and  let  the  poor  devil 
come  in  out  of  the  rain  and  hug  this  fire." 

"Oh,  Tony !"  she  breathed.  "Oh,  I  think  you're  won- 
derful.  You're  kind!" 

"At  least  I'm  not  a  fool,"  he  retorted  smilingly. 
"Shall  we  go  back  to  Bogus,  get  dried  out,  have  a  late 
supper  and  make  the  best  of  our  sadly  disturbed  lives  ?" 

"I  mmt  go  back  to  Bogus,  Tony!"  She  lifted  the 
saddle,  threw  back  the  saddle-blanket  and  picked 
up  the  baby.  Its  feebly  whimpering  little  cry 
rose  above  the  roar  of  the  downpour.  "Look,  Tony," 
she  commanded  softly,  and  knelt  so  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fire  lighted  up  the  puckered  little  face.  "I  think, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  my  baby,  Tony!  Wouldn't  that 
be  wonderful — to  have  a  baby  on  Bogus  and  never  be 
lonely  any  more?" 

Anthony  Garland  knelt  beside  her  and  silently  looked 
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at  the  little  stranger ;  and  presently  his  gaze  questioned 
Monica. 

"Bob  Mason  found  it  somewhere,,  Tony,  and  of 
course  he  couldn't  think  of  anybody  else  to  give  it 
to  " 

"And  he  came  back — -with  that !  Back  to  what's  wait- 
ing for  him — up  yonder  on  Bogus !  Oh,  Monica,  your 
friend's  worth  fighting  for!  By  the  Lord,  there's  a 
man's  blood  in  him.  Come,  honey.  Mount  up  and 
tuck  his  little  Niblets  in  under  that  slicker.  I'll  walk 
beside  you.  Got  to  get  this  chap  full,  warm  and  dry 
in  a  hurry,  you  know." 

Monica  Dale  reached  an  arm  out  and  around 
Anthony  Garland's  neck.  "You  are  a  dear,"  she 
murmured — and  kissed  him! 


/ 


CHAPTER  X 


WHEN  Sheriff  Bentley  decided  to  accompany 
Anthony  Garland  to  the  lookout  station  on 
Bogus,  he  was  not  actuated  by  the  slightest  chivalrous 
intention.  He  had  been  fighting  fire  all  day  and  was 
hot,  caked  with  dirt  and  perspiration,  and  more  than  a 
little  weary.  Furthermore,  fighting  fire  was  not  his 
mission  in  the  San  Dimas,  and  he  welcomed  a  reasonable 
excuse  to  abandon  it.  Anthony  Garland's  expressed 
decision  to  leave  the  battle  in  his  sector  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  forest  guard,  while  he  rode  up  to  Bogus  to 
aid  Monica  Dale,  furnished  the  worthy  sheriff  the  ex- 
cuse he  needed,  and  with  the  remark  that  two  heads 
would  prove  better  than  one  in  the  event  of  emergency 
on  Bogus,  he  rode  away  with  the  ranger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  Monica's  plight,  for  he  knew  the  ranger  was 
quite  able  to  furnish  all  the  help  necessary.  What 
Sheriff  Bentley  very  greatly  desired  was  a  drink  of 
Uncle  Charley  Canfield's  mountain  brew — two  drinks, 
in  fact — three  if  hard  pressed  and  tempted  beyond  his 
strength.  Also  he  desired  dinner  at  the  fair  hands  of 
the  mistress  of  Bogus  and  lastly  he  yearned,  literally 
and  figuratively,  for  "the  hay" — and  in  Monica's  barn 
he  knew  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  that  commodity  to 
provide  him  with  a  bed  and  a  sorely  needed  rest.  He 
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had  slept  sitting  in  a  chair  at  the  Tantrum  Meadows 
ranger  station  the  night  previous,  and  his  rest  had 
been  negligible  because  of  cramped  muscles  and  the 
cold.  At  dawn  the  alarm  of  fire  had  routed  him  out; 
he  had  not  had  any  breakfast  or  luncheon,  and  Monica 
Dale's  place  was  the  only  haven  open  to  him  in  all 
that  country,  since  the  fire  had  cut  him  off  from 
Dogwood  Meadows. 

Upon  arriving  at  Bogus  and  finding  the  lookout 
station  deserted  and  denuded  of  most  of  its  furnishings, 
the  sheriff  sighed  with  relief.  He  was  pleased  not  to 
meet  Monica  herself,  for  he  was  still  incensed  be- 
cause of  the  adroit  manner  in  which  she  had  outwitted 
him ;  so  incensed,  in  fact,  that  he  was  not  even  grateful 
for  the  coffee,  flour,  baking-soda,  bacon,  and  potatoes 
he  found  in  her  storeroom. 

He  was  cold,  he  was  soaked  to  the  skin  from  the 
torrential  downpour  through  which  he  had  ridden  for 
two  hours,  and  his  soul  was  bruised ;  he  had  lost  a  horse 
he  loved  and  valued,  and  with  the  horse  had  gone  an 
eighty-five-dollar  Visalia  stock-saddle  with  twenty-one- 
inch  carved  tapaderas,  a  fifteen-dollar  bridle  with  a 
twenty-five-dollar  silver-inlaid  Spanish  bit,  a  twelve- 
dollar  jaquima,  a  thirty-foot  ma  carte  worth  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  a  rifle  worth  ninety  dollars.  To  this  in- 
jury at  the  hands  of  Bob  Mason,  Monica  Dale  had 
contributed  humiliation  and  then  laughed  at  his 
discomfiture. 

For  a  minute  the  sheriff  contemplated  raiding  Moni- 
ca's hennery  and  slaying  an  old  hen  for  supper,  more 
from  sheer  human  meanness  than  a  liking  for  chicken, 
until  he  reflected  that  he'd  have  to  eat  the  hen  too 
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quickly  after  death  and  she  would  be  tough ;  he  was 
hungry  and  couldn't  wait  for  her  carcass  to  cool. 

Garland  had  come  in  while  the  sheriff  was  busy  cook- 
ing supper.  "I've  prowled  all  around  the  neighborhood, 
shouting  and  whistling,  but  nobody  answers,"  he  had 
announced  anxiously.  "I  have  an  idea  the  girl  has 
headed  up  over  Bogus  in  an  effort  to  get  to  Dogwood 
Flats." 

"How's  the  fire?"  the  sheriff  had  asked  callously. 

"It'll  be  out  in  an  hour.  It  isn't  making  headway,  and 
if  this  rain  keeps  up  all  night  there  won't  be  an  ember 
alive  in  the  morning.  This  lookout  station  is  quite  safe, 
I  should  say." 

"Safe  or  unsafe,  it's  where  I  hole  up  tonight,  Gar- 
land. Make  a  fire  in  that  fireplace  while  I'm  cooking 
supper  and  we'll  dry  ourselves  out.  Me,  I'm  colder'n 
a  pawnbroker's  heart." 

"Make  it  yourself,  Sheriff.  I  haven't  time.  I'm  off 
to  look  for  Monica  Dale." 

"If  you  find  her  and  bring  her  back,  yell  before  you 
come  in,  I'm  going  to  be  settin'  here  dryin'  my  clothes 
• — -and  they  won't  be  on  me,  either  !" 

The  ranger  had  ridden  away  into  the  wet,  dark  night, 
and  the  sheriff  had  proceeded  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. There  was  one  fly  in  his  ointment,  however. 
Although  he  searched  diligently  for  the  well-remem- 
bered two-gallon  demijohn  it  was  not  to  be  found,  so  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  living-room  and  cogitated. 

"Reckon  she  must  have  cached  it  with  the  rest  of 
her  plunder,"  he  decided.  a  'Pears  that  about  all  she 
moved  was  her  furniture,  clothes,  and  beddin'.  She  left 
a  lantern,  anyway." 
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He  lighted  the  lantern  and  made  his  way  cautiously 
down  to  the  little  meadow.  A  friendly  flash  of  light- 
ning revealed  the  heap  of  household  goods  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  he  made  directly  for  it. 

Why  hold 'the  reader  longer  in  suspense?  He  found 
Uncle  Charley  Canfield  lying  very  still  under  a  sodden 
blanket,  and  the  light,  flashing  in  the  old  man's  eyes, 
showed  that  he  was  alive.  The  sheriff  bent  low  and  took 
a  good  look  into  the  white,  drawn  face. 

"Uncle  Charley,"  he  demanded,  "what  in  Sam  Hill  are 
you  doin'  camped  here?"1 

"Perishin'  for  a  drink !"  the  old  prospector  snapped, 
with  a  pathetic  attempt  to  be  ferocious  and  facetious. 

"So'm  I.  Where'd  that  Dale  girl  hide  her  liquor, 
Charley?" 

"It's  somewhere  in  that  mess  o'  stuff.  I  helped  her 
carry  her  chattels  down  here." 

"Well,  if  you're  perishin'  for  a  drink,  how  come  you 
don't  lift  your  dead  tail  up  off  this  wet  ground  and  help 
yourself?" 

"Becuz  my  tail's  dead,  Sheriff.  I'm  a  mite  peaked. 
It's  been  a  hell  of  a  day.  First-  off  I'm  baked  most  to 
death  an5  then  the  rain  comes  on  an'  I  cheer.  Then  it 
keeps  up  an'  I'm  mos'  froze  to  death.  Reckon  you'd 
oughter  carry  me  up  to  the  lookout  station,  Sheriff." 

"And  when  you've  tucked  Uncle  Charley  away  com- 
fortably, come  back  and  dig  me  out,"  a  voice  spoke 
behind  the  sheriff.    "I'm  a  mite  peaked  myself." 

"Who  are  you?"  The  sheriff  turned  and  flashed  his 
lantern  in  the  face  of  the  second  speaker.  "Your  face 
is  familiar  but  I  can't  remember  your  name,"  he  decided. 

"Face  is  more  or  less  singed,  or  you'd  recognize  it. 
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I'm  Bob  Mason,  and  be  damned  to  you.  For  once  in 
your  life  you  happen  to  be  where  you're  wanted.  I'm 
scorched  and  blistered  and  battered,  and  Uncle  Charley 
buried  me  naked  in  mud  to  ease  me;  then  he  covered 
me  with  these  hunks  of  sod  grass  to  protect  me  from 
the  heat  when  we  thought  the  fire  would  sweep  over 
Bogus.  I'm  just  too  weak  to  throw  'em  off  and  I'm 
numb  with  the  cold." 

"Well,  Bob,  old  son,"  Bentley  replied  with  extraor- 
dinarily unexpected  friendliness,  "there's  sure  worse 
places  than  San  Quentin,  ain't  there?  Where's  my 
horse  an'  outfit?" 

"Monica  Dale  has  them.  She's  ridden  down  to  Tan- 
trum.   You  didn't  suppose  I'd  steal,  did  you?" 

"No,  but  you're  right  handy  at  borrowin'  without 
the  owner's  permission.  I  suppose  my  outfit's  ruined." 
-  "Well,  I  boiled  all  the  saddle  soap  out  of  it,  and 
Baldy  will  never  look  the  same.  He'll  be  as  gay  as 
ever  after  a  rest  and  some  good  feed,  but  I  reckon  he'll 
come  out  speckled  when  the  scabs  fall  off  his  burns." 

"I've  heerd  a  lot  o'  talk  from  your  political  enemies 
to  the  effect  that  you're  more  or  less  half-witted, 
Bentley,"  Uncle  Charley  piped  very  feebly,  "an'  now 
I'm  beginnin'  to  believe  that  talk.  Quit  gabbin',  you 
infernal  chatterbox,  an'  git  us  out  o'  this." 

The  sheriff  picked  the  frail  little  Uncle  Charley  up  in 
his  arms,  carried  him  up  to  the  house  and  laid  him  on 
the  floor.  Then  he  ran  out  to  the  barn  and  brought  in  a 
huge  armful  of  hay,  to  which  he  removed  Uncle  Charley. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  a  fire  roaring  in  the  open 
fireplace  and,  leaving  the  old  man  to  his  own  devices,  he 
returned  to  the  field  for  Bob  Mason.    With  the  latter 
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on  his  back  he  arrived  ten  minutes  later  and  laid  the 
convict  beside  Uncle  Charley  on  the  hay.  On  his  third 
trip  he  returned  with  the  two-gallon  demijohn  and 
some  wet  bedding;  also  the  clothing  of  his  patients. 

"No  rest  for  the  wicked,"  Uncle  Charley  almost 
mewed.  "Go  down  ag'in  an5  bring  up  a  few  chairs  to 
hang  them  clothes  on  so's  they'll  dry." 

"We'll  all  have  a  nip  first,  Uncle  Charley."  Bentley 
gave  each  of  the  chattering  men  a  large  glass  of  the 
moonshine  and  helped  himself  to  one. 

Uncle  Charley  smacked  his  blue  lips.  "Cast  thy 
moonshine  upon  the  waters,  and  it  will  return  to  thee 
after  many  days,"  he  quoted.  "Yow !  My  heart's  com- 
menced beatin'  again."  He  essayed  a  brave  smile. 
"Life's  full  o'  compensations,"  he  declared.  "It's  just 
the  mercy  o*  hell  my  derned  laigs  went  dead  on  me  before 
you  laid  me  out  on  this  hay,  Sheriff,  or  I'd  be  tickled 
into  high-st&rics  by  now!" 

Bentley  went  to  the  barn  and  returned  with  his  more 
or  less  dry  saddle-blanket,  which  he  spread  over  both 
men.  "You  two'd  be  a  cute  sight  if  comp'ny  should 
walk  in  unexpected,"  he  growled.  "Now  lay  quiet  and 
make  the  best  of  it  until  I  cook  us  some  supper.  In 
ten  minutes  it'll  be  second-drink  time." 

Thereafter  silence,  save  for  the  sounds  emanating 
from  the  kitchen.  When  supper  was  ready,  however, 
Uncle  Charley  declined  to  eat  and  asked  for  another 
drink.  "Reckon  Bob'll  scoff  my  share  o'  the  grub,"  he 
replied  to  the  sheriff's  urging.  "All  I  require  is  a  whole 
lot  o'  lettin'  alone.  I'm  warmin'  up  now  an'  feelin' 
better  ;  seems  as  if  I  might  last  till  mornin'." 

Having  fed  his  prisoner,  the  sheriff  heated  water  and 
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washed  the  mud  from  IJob  Mason's  body.  Then  he 
applied  olive-oil  and  flour  to  his  burns.  The  habitual 
reticence  of  the  mountaineer  induced  Mason  to  main- 
tain silence ;  the  hysterical  mood  of  the  earlier  evening, 
a  hysteria  due  to  exhaustion  and  despair,  had  given 
way  to  stoicism.  His  brave  plans  had  gone  astray,  and 
now  naught  remained  for  him  to  do  save  live  and  suffer 
through  long  years  of  desolation.  All  his  good-conduct 
credits  at  the  penitentiary,  all  his  vague  hopes  for  a 
parole  after  twelve  or  fifteen  years  served  on  his  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment,  were  gone  now,  and  he  would 
be  sent  to  the  dungeon  for  thirty  days  upon  his  return 
to  San  Quentin. 

Bentley,  silently  sympathetic,  undressed  and  stood 
holding  his  trousers  before  the  fireplace;  the  roar  of 
the  rain  on  the  cabin  roof  and  the  splash  of  the  run-off 
from  the  eaves,  Uncle  Charley's  heavy  breathing  and  an 
occasional  deep  sigh  from  Bob  Mason  all  had  con- 
spired to  induce  a  mournful  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
sheriff. 

"Bob,"  he  said  presently,  "my  job  ain't  so  dog-gone 
joyous  as  some  might  think.  I  wasn't  lookin'  for  you 
when  I  run  into  you.  Of  course  I  was  out  to  get  you 
and  I  wasn't  shirkin'  my  duty  one-half  o'  one  percent, 
but  all  the  same  I  was  hopin'  I  wouldn't  have  any  luck. 
If  I  could  have  got  back  my  horse  and  outfit  I'd  have 
felt  relieved  the  minute  you  crossed  the  county  line  into 
Modoc  and  out  of  my  jurisdiction.'* 

"Thanks,  Bentley.   I  know  you  mean  it." 

"I  always  did  figger  you  got  a  raw  deal  at  your  trial. 
You  entered  a  plea  o'  justifiable  homicide,  didn't  you — 
self-defense,  the  unwritten  law,  and  what  not?  You 
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hadn't  ought  to  have  been  convicted  o*  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Manslaughter,  second  degree,  and  three 
years  would  have  been  too  much.  I've  often  thought 
you  had  the  wrong  lawyer." 

"It  cost  money  to  import  spellbinders  from  the  city 
— trained  criminal  lawyers  who  make  a  jury  use  their 
hearts  instead  of  their  heads,  Sheriff.  I  used  the  local 
talent,  and  the  imported  talent  the  Hercules  people 
hired  to  help  the  district  attorney  certainly  made  a 
monkey  out  of  my  counsel."  The  convict  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully.  "I  knew  the  district  attorney  was 
my  lawyer's  meat,  but  that  city  lawyer  kept  thinking 
of  new  points  to  bring  up,  always  putting  notions  in  the 
district  attorney's  head,  and  when  the  district  attorney 
put  witnesses  on  the  stand  this  assistant  prosecutor  got 
a  lot  of  hearsay  evidence  and  personal  conclusions  out 
of  them.  Of  course  my  lawyer  got  it  struck  out  of 
the  record,  but  the  other  side  got  it  out  of  the  witnesses' 
mouths,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  strike  the  record 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  jury." 

"You  can't  tell  nothin'  about  a  jury,  Bob.  I  reckon 
some  of  'em  was  fixed.  If  the  Hercules  crowd  hadn't 
been  interested  in  seein'  you  convicted,  seems  to  me  that 
jury  would  have  been  more  sympathetic." 

"I  didn't  crave  sympathy,"  Bob  Mason  replied  dog- 
gedly. "All  I  asked  was  justice.  I'd  warned  that  skunk 
to  keep  away  from  my  ranch.  I  told  him  if  he  didn't 
and  I  caught  him  on  my  property  again  I'd  tunnel  him. 
That's  man  talk,  I  reckon.  I  warned  him,  didn't  I? 
Most  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  mining  com- 
pany's office  and  arrived  a-foggin',  but  I  wasn't  seek- 
ing trouble,  Sheriff.    I'm  not  the  kind  that  invites 
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trouble,  but  if  trouble  I  must  have  and  it  seems  there's 
no  honor  in  dodging  it,  I'll  meet  it. 

"I  figured  I  had  to  meet  my  domestic  troubles  some 
day,  so  what  was  the  use  beating  about  the  bush?  The 
sooner  I  got  a  good  excuse  to  find  out  whether  Kelcey 
and  I  were  going  to  make  the  grade  or  not,  the  sooner 
I'd  quit  worrying.  So  I  talked  for  a  week  about  going 
over  into  Modoc  to  buy  some  feeder  steers — and  finally 
I  got  into  my  car  and  started.  You  remember  I'd  strung 
three  miles  of  telephone  wire  through  the  timber  to  con- 
nect my  ranch  with  the  Forest  Service  line  ?  Well,  I'd 
cut  in  an  extension  telephone  on  that  line  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  house,  so  I  turned  my  car  into  the 
clump  of  sycamores  where  this  telephone  was  hidden 
and  sat  there  for  half  a  day  with  the  receiver  to  my  ear 
before  I  heard  Kelcey  speaking  to  that  man. 

"Well,  Sheriff,  I  drove  on  down  the  road  to  the 
boundary-line  of  my  property  and  I  sat  in  the  car 
there  and  waited.  Presently  he  came.  He  was  mounted, 
and  as  he  leaned  down  to  close  the  gate,  I  stepped  out 
and  said,  'Wait  a  minute.  You're  on  my  property.5  He 
looked  around,  saw  me,  and  sat  his  horse,  trembling!" 

"The  ornery  skunk,"  Sheriff  Bentley  growled.  "He 
sure  wanted  killin'." 

"Well,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  particular  profit 
in  killing  him.  He'd  ruined  my  happiness,  but  as  God  is 
my  judge  I  wasn't  thinking  of  my  own  happiness,  but 
Kelcey's.  A  woman  marries  a  man  for  reasons  she 
thinks  are  sufficient.  Then  perhaps  she  discovers  they're 
insufficient  and  she's  so  unhappy  life  is  scarcely  worth 
the  living.  I  was  good  and  kind  to  Kelcey.  I  knew  more 
jabout  her  thoughts  than  she  did  herself,  but — I  just 
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wasn't  her  man.  I  don't  think  I  ever  was — and  I  knew 
I  wasn't  after  she'd  met  that  mining  superintendent. 
He  was  one  of  these  talking  men ;  had  a  lot  of  cute  ways 
about  him ;  played  the  piano  -" 

The  sheriff  growled  deep  in  his  throat.  All  of  the 
piano-playing  males  he  had  ever  seen  had  practiced 
their  art  in  places  frequented  by  males  who  despised 
piano-players ! 

"And  sung  funny  songs  mighty  well.  I  enjoyed  his 
visits  myself  until  I  couldn't  help  seeing  Kelcey  enjoyed 
them  more.  Then  the  gossip  commenced,  and  I  got  an 
anonymous  letter  advising  me  to  stay  to  home  more 
and  hire  some  waddy  to  look  after  my  cattle.  Of  course 
I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that,  but  I  handed  the 
letter  to  my  wife  and  explained  to  her  as  kind  as  I  could 
that  she  was  the  custodian  of  my  honor  and  it  was  up 
to  her  whether  she  made  a  laughiii'-stock  of  her  husband 
or  not. 

"I  asked  her  if  Grant  Bardwell  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  house  during  my  absence.  She  gave  me 
a  sort  of  wild  little  look,  and  I  saw  she  was  on  the  point 
of  crying  and  claiming  an  insult,  instead  of  answering 
my  question,  until  she  thought  I  might  know  more  than 
she  gave  me  credit  for,  and  it  would  be  best  to  tell  the 
truth.  So  she  said  he  had,  and  I  asked  her  how  many 
times,  and  she  said  he'd  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  up 
a  couple  of  times  a  week  without  pausing  to  inquire 
whether  I  was  home  or  not. 

"  'Well,  Kelcey,'  I  says,  'I'm  not  trying  to  deprive 
you  of  amusement,  because  it's  sort  of  lonely  here  in 
Honey  Valley  and  I  know  I'm  far  from  amusing  to  you, 
but  the  fact  is  that  if  this  Grant  Bardwell  was  as  real 
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a  gentleman  as  he  lets  on  to  be,  he'd  telephone  first 
and  if  he  discovered  I  wasn't  home  he'd  refrain  from 
calling.  His  visits  are  noted  and  idle  tongues  are 
gossiping,  so  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  call  upon  him  and 
ask  him  to  limit  his  visits  to  occasions  when  I  am  home.' 

"Right  off  she  commenced  to  cry  and  then  she  raged 
a  lot  and  forbade  me  to  do  anything  so  humiliating  to 
her, 

"  'Well,  then,  you  tip  the  gentleman  off  yourself, 
Kelcey,'  I  says.  'Go  to  the  telephone  right  now,  call  him 
up  and  tell  him  your  husband  is  inclined  to  be  sus- 
picious and  old-fashioned  and  that  his  visits  here  during 
your  husband's  absence  are  occasioning  gossip  and 
domestic  friction.' 

"No,  she  wouldn't  do  that  either.  Fact  is,  she 
wouldn't  do  anything  but  scold  me,  so  I  took  the  letter 
down  to  the  fellow  and  after  he'd  read  it  I  said:  'Mr. 
Bardwell,  I  don't  wish  to  be  discourteous,  unfriendly, 
or  inhospitable,  and  you're  certainly  welcome  at  Honey 
Valley,  because  you're  mighty  good  company.  We  like 
to  have  you  and  we  flatter  ourselves  you  find  us  more 
or  less  agreeable,  otherwise  you  wouldn't,  call.  Since 
you're  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  an  educated  man 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  thing  to  do,  I'm  trust- 
ing to  your  own  good  sense  to  see  to  it  that  the  gossips 
of  this  community  get  no  further  excuse  to  bandy  a 
good  woman's  name  about  in  low,  unearned  gossip.'  \ 

"He  got  kind  of  white  and  bowed  and  said  he  under- 
stood perfectly  and  thanked  me  for  my  generous  atti- 
tude. For  maybe  two  months  he  was  cautious;  then 
one  day  I  came  in  from  the  round-up  in  the  San  Dimas 
two  days  earlier  than  I  was  expected.   It  was  dark  when 
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I  rode  up  to  the  ranch  and  I  found  that  man's  horse 
tied  to  the  hitching-post  in  front  of  my  house. 

"Sheriff,  when  a  man  knows  his  married  life's  a 
failure  he's  a  fool  not  to  face  the  issue.  I  wasn't  selfish 
enough  to  hold  Kelcey  if  living  with  me  made  her  un- 
happy, but  we  had  a  baby,  and  I  was  that  baby's  father. 
If  she  couldn't  respect  the  baby  she  couldn't  have  the 
baby.  Fact  is,  she  wasn't  exactly  the  mother  type,  poor 
girl,  although  I  don't  intend  to  complain  about  Kelcey, 
because  she  did  the  best  she  could.  I  reckon  every- 
body does  that,  but  some  aren't  equipped  to  do  very 
much  of  the  best — to  follow  along  the  lines  of  conduct 
our  people  have  been  taught  to  follow.  And  never  at  any 
time  did  I  charge  her  with  being  unfaithful.  She  was 
just  young  and  indiscreet,  poor  girl,  and  this  fellow 
had  a  mighty  taking  way  about  him.  When  he  was 
present  I  was  as  much  company  as  a  graven  image. 
In  a  group  of  ten  men  he  would  have  been  number  one 
and  I'd  have  been  number  ten." 

"Not  with  men,"  Bentley  defended  him. 

Mason  resumed:  "Not  wishing  to  humiliate  Kelcey, 
I  didn't  go  into  the  house.  The  dogs  commenced  bark- 
ing but  recognizing  my  scent  they  quit  almost  as  soon  as 
they  started.  Kelcey  came  to  the  door  and  looked  out, 
but  I  backed  away  in  the  darkness  and  waited  until  he 
came  out  half  an  hour  later.  I  rode  behind  him  down 
to  Dogwood  Flats,  where  he  went  to  his  office.  I  fol- 
lowed him  and  he  called  the  manager. 

"  'That's  good,  sir,'  I  says.  'I  want  that  someone 
should  hear  what  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  sir.  The  next 
time  you  set  foot  on  my  ranch  I'll  riddle  you,  and  that's 
no  threat,    It's  a  promise.    Good  night,  sir.' 
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"Then  I  rode  back  to  Honey  Valley.  Kelcey  was  in 
bed  when  I  got  there  and  she  was  more  or  less  disturbed 
when  I  came  in.  I  reckon  she  had  a  notion  I  was 
what  the  dogs  had  barked  at  earlier  in  the  evening.  She 
got  up  and  cooked  me  some  supper  and  all  the  time  I 
was  eating  she  kept  giving  me  little  sidelong  glances.  I 
knew  she  was  saying  to  herself,  'How  much  does  he 
know?*  When  I  finished  supper  I  told  her  how  much 
I  knew  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  a  divorce  from  me. 
If  she  did  I  told  her  she  could  sue  me  and  I  wouldn't 
defend  the  suit,  provided  she  let  me  keep  the  baby.  But 
poor  Kelcey  wasn't  very  brave,  Sheriff.  She  tried 
throwing  dust  in  the  air — cried  a  lot  and  said  she'd 
never  expected  to  be  insulted  like  that  by  her  own  hus- 
band. Well,  there's  no  use  talking  with  people  like 
that." 

"No,  a  feller  can't  argue  with  a  fool,"  the  sheriff 
observed.  "I  reckon  that's  why  the  good  Lord  invented 
guns  that  aren't  loaded,  grade  crossings  of  railroads, 
buzz-saws,  whistles  that  won't  whistle,  bells  that  won't 
ring,  and  mules  that's  safe  for  children  to  ride.  You 
was  too  easy  with  her,  Bob.  If  you'd  whaled  her  a 
time  or  two  she'd  have  respected  you.  Them  kind 
always  does." 

"The  Masons  don't  beat  their  women  any  more'n 
they  cry  when  somebody  beats  them,"  the  dreary  man 
continued.  "My  father  raised  me  to  take  a  licking  if 
I  had  to  and  take  it  smiling.  And  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  advocated  your  cure  who  ever  had  courage  enough 
to  try  it  himself." 

"A  feller  feels  like  it,  just  the  same.  Well,  what 
happened  jiext?" 
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"Things  went  on  for  another  month  until  I  trapped 
them  both  again  and  now  we're  down  to  where  I  met 
him  riding  in  through  my  gate.  Well,  as  I  say,  he  sat 
there  trembling  on  his  horse.  I  saw  he  had  a  gun  on 
his  pommel,  but  I  didn't  bother  about  that.  I  knew  I 
could  kill  him  twice  while  he  was  reaching  for  it  and  I 
didn't  even  bother  to  pull  my  own  gun  and  get  the 
drop  on  him,  because  I'd  changed  my  mind  about  that 
man.  I  was  going  to  do  something  worse  than  kill  him 
if  he  didn't  take  program." 

"What  was  you  goin'  to  do,  Bob?"  the  sheriff  in- 
quired, profoundly  interested.  "Make  him  marry  Kel- 
cey  after  she'd  divorced  you?" 

"No,  I  planned  to  tie  him  up  to  an  adjacent  sycamore 
and  wear  out  my  quirt  on  him  unless  he  agreed  to  leave 
the  country.  So  I  told  him  what  was  in  my  mind  and 
asked  him  which  he'd  have.  He  said  he'd  like  mighty 
well  to  hold  on  to  his  good  job  with  the  Hercules  people 
and  obey  my  former  injunction,  if  so  be  I'd  give  him 
another  chance.  'No,5  I  replied,  'ybu  thought  I  was 
weak  when  I  spoke  to  you  like  a  gentleman  the  first 
time.  You  thought  I  was  weaker  when  I  didn't  kill  you 
instead  of  warning  you  the  second  time,  and  you  think 
I'm  a  plumb  weakling  because  I  didn't  keep  my  promise 
{and  riddle  you  the  second  your  horse  set  foot  on  my 
property.  However,  we  won't  argue  that  point.  If  I 
let  Kelcey  have  a  divorce,  will  you  marry  her  ?'' 

"  'I  wasn't  figuring  on  that,'  he  answered. 

"  'Well,  you've  compromised  her  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  live  with  her.  How  does  my  compromise 
proposition  strike  you?' 

"  'I'd  rather  leave  the  country.'    He  was  cool  and 
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collected  now  and  smiling  sort  of  high  and  mighty  at 
me." 

"I  know  them  sort  o'  smiles.  Bob.  They'd  anger  a 
sheep.  Well?" 

"  'For  that  insult  to  my  wife,'  I  told  him,  'I'm  going 
to  strip  the  hide  from  your  back  and  then  you  can 
go.    Get  down  off  that  horse.'  " 

"And  then  he  led  with  the  curse  o'  Scotland,  eh?" 

"Well,  he  thought  he  was  holding  a  full  house.  Sher- 
iff. He  pulled,  fired,  and  missed  me.  Then  his  horse 
commenced  cutting  up  didoes.  I  had  my  gun  in  a 
shoulder  holster  under  my  canvas  coat,  but  I  didn't  pull 
it.  I  swear  to  God  I  didn't.  I  figured,  with  his  horse 
pitching,  he  couldn't  hit  me — and  I  wanted  to  give  him 
plenty  of  chance  to  empty  his  gun  and  then  see  what 
he'd  do." 

"You  tarnation  fool!  Why  did  you  take  such  a 
long  chance?" 

Bob  Mason  smiled  a  twisted  smile,  "Of  course  I  kept 
moving  myself,  Sheriff,  and  he  kept  banging  away, 
missing  me  every  time.  When  his  gun  was  empty  he  got 
his  horse  under  control  and  saw  me  standing  looking 
at  him.  'Get  down  off  the  horse,'  I  says.  He  did,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  horse,  and  stood  there,  look- 
ing over  the  animal's  back  at  me.  I  knew  he  was  slip- 
ping more  cartridges  into  his  gun,  so  I  waited — and 
when  I  saw  by  the  look  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  ready  for 
action  again — well,  I  was  ready  for  him.  He  stepped 
out  from  behind  the  horse  and  raised  his  pistol  to  bring 
it  down  and  then  shoot — like  one  of  those  Western 
motion-picture  heroes." 

The  sheriff  spat  contemptuously  into  the  fireplace. 
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"Don't  it  beat  four  of  a  kind  how  they'll  never  learn?" 
he  cried.  "They  bring  their  weapon  up  and  then  down, 
when  anybody  who's  ever  learned  to  do  fast  snap-shoot- 
ing just  pulls,  brings  it  up  and  lets  her  go !" 

"I  had  two  in  his  guts  before  he'd  finished  raising 
it.  That  paralyzed  him,  and  while  he  was  falling  I 
put  another  through  his  heart  and  one  through  his 
head.  And  I'm  not  sorry.  I  left  him  where  he  fell,  got 
into  my  car,  drove  over  to  Dogwood  Flats  and  sur- 
rendered myself  to  the  deputy  sheriff  there.  The  Her- 
cules people  had  a  watchman  on  their  property,  and 
they'd  had  him  made  a  deputy  sheriff." 

"That's  where  you  failed  to  make  your  head  work, 
Bob." 

The  miserable  man  nodded.  "He  turned  me  over  to 
Jed  Martin,  a  forest-ranger  who  used  to  have  the  Tan- 
trum Meadows  station.  Jed  had  ridden  over  to  Dog- 
wood for  supplies  and  was  sitting  on  the  stoop  at  the 
general  store  when  I  drove  up.  Jed  guarded  me— not 
that  he  had  to — while  the  deputy  and  Jethroe,  the 
president  of  the  mining  company,  went  out  in  one  of 
the  company's  light  motor-trucks  to  bring  the  body 
in.  They  brought  his  horse  in  too,  but  they  never 
brought  in  his  loaded  pistol  or  the  six  empty  shells 
lying  in  the  road.  They  kept  that  qyiiet  and  when  my 
lawyer  questioned  them  about  it  at  the  trial  they  said 
they  hadn't  seen  any  loaded  pistol  or  empty  shells. 

"The  storekeeper  testified  he'd  heard  me  warn  Grant 
Bardwell,  so  I  got  the  credit  for  murdering  an  unarmed 
man  in  cold  blood.  Kelcey  took  the  stand  and  testified 
she'd  heard  six  shots  with  considerable  time  between, 
shots;  then,  after  about  two  minutes,  she  heard  four 
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more,  but  she  hadn't  seen  anything.  That  city  lawyer 
reminded  the  jury  that  she  was  my  wife,  and  naturally 
she'd  try  to  protect  her  own  reputation  by  protecting 
me.  .  .  .  Well,  here  I  am!" 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head  with  a  gesture  of  impo- 
tence. "I  wish  I  hadn't  run  into  you,  Bob."  He  helped 
himself  to  another  peg  of  moonshine  whisky  and  gave 
Bob  Mason  one.  "D'ye  suppose  Jethroe  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  found  that  pistol  and  the  six  empty  shells?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  to  think.  Remember, 
Kelcey  testified  she'd  heard  the  shooting.  My  lawyer 
asked  her  if  she  had  got  suspicious  and  gone  down  to 
the  gate  to  investigate,  found  the  pistol  and  empty  shells 
and  removed  them.  But  the  city  lawyer  objected;  said 
the  question  was  designed  to  besmirch  the  character  of 
the  witness.  He  wanted  to  know  what  my  lawyer  was 
trying  to  prove.  Well,  I  hadn't  any  idea  my  lawyer 
was  going  to  pop  that  one  at  Kelcey,  either,  although 
of  course  I'd  told  him  all  about  the  trouble  I'd  had.  A 
man  has  to  come  clean  with  his  lawyer  because  I  wasn't 
wishful  to  go  to  San  Quentin,  but  I  didn't  aim  to  smear 
my  wife  just  to  keep  out  of  jail,  so  I  objected  to  the 
question  too." 

"Yes,  I  was  there  and  I  remember  that.  More  of 
your  infernal  foolishness." 

"The  Masons  don't  throw  mud  at  their  women, 
Sheriff!" 

"She  was  plastered  already  and  another  dab  wouldn't 
have  hurt  her  any."  The  sheriff  was  an  extremely 
practical  man. 

"There's  a  heap  of  difference  between  suspicion  and 
proof." 

♦ 
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"Bah!  That  woman  o'  yours  had  the  heart  of  a 
polecat." 

"Nevertheless,  she  was  my  wife,  and  I'd  rather  rot 
in  hell  than  throw  mud  at  her.  I  had  proof  that  she'd 
been  indiscreet  and  foolish,  but  no  proof  that  she'd  been 
unfaithful.  She  was  young  and  foolish,  and  it  was 
lonely  in  Honey  Valley.  Folks  do  foolish  things  without 
meaning  to  be  wicked.  Sheriff." 

"How  about  that  telephone  conversation  you  listened 
in  on?  Wasn't  that  compromisin'  enough?  You  never 
said  anything  about  that  at  the  trial." 

"No,  I  didn't.  It  wouldn't  have  reflected  any  credit 
on  me,  spying  on  my  wife.  I  spied  for  her  protection 
as  much  as  my  own.  In  general  I  hate  spying.  It 
isn't  a  man's  game.  And  that  conversation  wasn't  com- 
promising. Kelcey  just  asked  him  up  to  talk  things 
over.  She  told  him  I  was  on  the  war-path  and  she 
wanted  him  to  be  careful  and  not  give  me  grounds  for 
suspicion.  She  also  told  him  I'd  made  her  a  proposi- 
tion and  she  wanted  to  discuss  it  with  him.  If  he 
wanted  her  to  accept,  well  and  good.  If  not,  then 
they'd  better  not  see  each  other  any  more.  She  told  him 
I'd  gone  up  to  Modoc  to  buy  some  feeder  steers,  and 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  come  up  just  this  once." 

"She  was  a  mighty  poor  judge  of  safety,  that's  all 
I  got  to  say,  Bob.  I  remember,  while  the  lawyers  was 
argying  about  whether  that  question  should  be  allowed 
or  not,  your  lovin'  wife  took  occasion  to  have  high- 
st erics  and  had  to  be  removed  to  the  judge's  chambers 
to  compose  herself.  It's  been  my  experience  that  wo- 
men like  her  always  take  refuge  in  high-iterics  when 
the  goin'  gets  slippery  for  them.    And  I  recall  right 
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well  how  white  she  got  and  what  a  wild  look  come  in  her 
eyes  when  your  lawyer  asked  her  that  leadin'  question. " 

"Naturally.  Any  woman  would  have  felt  outraged 
and  insulted  at  a  question  like  that.  She'd  done  her 
best  for  me,  hadn't  she?  She  testified  she'd  heard  the 
shooting." 

"Hum-m-m!  Now  that  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  re- 
member havin'  a  feelin'  at  the  time  that  she  was  more 
frightened  than  insulted.  You  sorter  intimated  you 
could  always  tell  what  she  was  thinkin'  about  before 
she  opened  her  mouth.  I'll  bet  a  new  hat  that  deep 
down  in  that  old-fashioned  gizzard  o'  yours  you  knew 
she'd  gathered  up  that  pistol  and  those  six  empty 
shells ;  that  she  was  wonderin',  when  your  lawyer  asked 
her  about  it  on  mere  suspicion,  if  somebody  had  seen 
her  do  it,  and  if  she  lied  and  said  she  hadn't,  would 
that  somebody  prove  her  a  liar." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,  Sheriff."  Mason's  voice 
lacked  conviction,  however. 

"You  lie  like  hell.  You  do !"  Uncle  Charley  Can- 
field,  quietly  listening  to  the  conversation,  had  decided 
to  take  a  hand.  "She  loved  that  feller  an'  she  hated  you 
for  blockin'  her  aspirations.  Huh!  Women!  I  know 
'em.  I  oughter.  I  had  one  onct!  She  was  the  livin' 
image  o'  Kelcey  Mason.  Sheriff,  I'm  tellin'  you !  There 
ain't  nothing  one  o'  them  soft-faced,  sad-eyed,  poutin', 
play-actin'  little  women  won't  do.  They're  that  con- 
ceited they  never  give  a  man  credit  for  brains  enough 
to  haul  guts  to  a  bear !  They're  wilful  an'  selfish  an' 
they  just  nachelly  got  to  spark  any  thin'  in  pants  that 
comes  near^'em,  an'  when  they  get  one  o'  these  fly  city 
chaps  that  gives  'em  a  little  soft  soap  they  get  all 
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het  up  with  romance  an*  a  yearnin'  for  liberty.  They 
never  do  nothin'  for  their  keep.  They're  like  a  moth 
that  ain't  happy  until  he  can  git  to  buzzin'  around  a 
candle  flame  an'  git  burnt  up.  An'  when  they  git  mad — 
when  they  git  jealous — when  they  git  revengeful,  I'm 
here  to  tell  you  there  ain't  nothirt  they  won't  pull  on  a 
feller." 

"That  will  be  about  all  from  you  tonight,  Uncle 
Charley,"  Bob  Mason  warned  the  irate  old  man.  "You 
said  a  little  while  ago  that  all  you  required  was  a 
whole  lot  of  leaving  alone." 

"  'Twon't,  neither.  The  trouble  with  you,  Bob,  is 
that  your  old  man  only  bred  one  son,  and  then  he  was 
so  danged  proud  of  himself  he  had  to  set  to  work  an' 
spile  the  job.  He  put  you  through  high  school  over 
to  Montague  after  you'd  learned  all  the  schoolmarm 
over  to  Siskiyou  Center  had  to  teach  you.  He  learned 
you  to  speak  like  you  wasn't  born  an'  raised  in  these 
here  mountains ;  he  put  a  lot  o'  high-an'-mighty,  hoity- 
toity  fool  notions  in  your  head — all  about  honor  an' 
dooty  an'  pride  o'  race  an'  what  all. 

"An'  then,  not  content  with  that,  what  does  your 
fool  paw  do?  He  sends  you  down  to  Sacramento  to  a 
business  college — as  if  the  cow  business  required  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeepin'.  He  put  a  white  collar  on 
you  an'  store  clothes  an'  bought  you  a  tooth-brush. 
Dang  your  gizzard,  I've  seen  you  a-wearin'  of  socks 
a  squaw  would  have  envied,  not  to  mention  toothpick 
shoes,  over  to  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
Montague. 

"You  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to  own  an 
automobile  that  cost  over  six  hundred  dollars — an' 
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where'd  it  take  you?  Why,  over  to  Klamath  Falls  to 
old  Jeff  Harrington's  daughter,  an'  your  fool  father 
encouraged  you  on  account  that  old  Jeff  was  descended 
from  the  Harringtons  of  Kentucky,  which  bred  back 
to  the  Calverts  of  Maryland.  To  hell  with  all  this  old 
Southern  tradition  that  come  into  Northern  California 
with  Price's  rebel  army.  We  got  a  new  deal  here  an5 
we  got  to  take  what  we  find  an'  make  the  best  of  it* 
An'  who  were  the  Masons,  anyhow?  Just  because  one 
o'  the  tribe  could  talk  louder'n  his  neighbors  him  an'  a 
feller  named  Dixon  had  a  line  named  after  them.  Mason 
an'  Dixon's  Line.  A  place  for  niggers  to  jump  across 
an'  be  free!" 

"Old  man,"  the  sheriff  warned  him  severely,  "if  you 
keep  up  that  clatter  you'll  wear  yourself  plumb  out." 

"I'm  wore  out  already  but  I  aim  to  continue  my 
clatter.  Sheriff,  I  tell  you  this  Bob-boy  has  been  spiled. 
He  ain't  practical.  He's  doin'  life  becuz  a  miserable 
little  no-account  woman  that  couldn't  bile  water  put 
him  there,  an'  then  got  a  divorce  from  him  becuz  he's 
a  felon!  But  will  he  say  anything  ag'in'  that  woman? 
Not  a  peep  outer  the  sucker,  although  he  knows  damned 
well  she  found  that  pistol  an'  the  six  ca'tridges  an' 
hid  'em,  so  Bob  here  wouldn't  have  no  self-defense 
evidence.  An'  then,  to  cover  up  her  tracks,  she  testifies 
as  how  she  did  hear  some  shootin',  well  knowin'  no- 
body'll  believe  her,  on  account  of  her  bein'  Bob's  wife 
an'  hence  disposed  to  lie  in  his  behalf.  4. 

"Now,  I  got  somethin'  to  say  an'  not  a  hell  of  a  lot 
o'  time  to  say  it.  I  can*t  prove  what  I  got  to  say, 
but  it's  gospel  truth,  just  the  same.  Kelcey  Mason  did 
hear  that  shootin' ;  she  did  git  suspicious  an'  ride  down 
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to  the  gate  in  the  little  automobile  this  ee^diot  here 
was  fool  enough  to  buy  for  her.  An'  she  found  that 
skunk  too  dead  to  skin  an'  she  took  his  carcass  in  her 
arms  an'  kissed  his  lyin'  mug  an'  howled  an'  moaned 
somethin'  scandalous.  Then  she  got  cool  an'  took  to 
sizin'  up  the  sitywation.  She  knew  Bob  Mason  had 
wafted  that  horse-thief  home  an'  when  she  see  that 
pistol  lyin'  beside  the  diseased,  an'  them  empty  cartridge 
shells  she  gathers  'em  up,  gits  into  her  autymobile,  an' 
back-tracks  home.  Arrived  there,  she  tosses  the  evi- 
dence that  would  have  freed  her  husband  down  the  well." 

"How  do  you  know  she  did?"  The  sheriff  was  speak- 
ing.   "Did  you  see  her  do  it?" 

"No,  nobody  seen  her  do  it,  but  where  else  would  a 
dumb  woman  like  her  throw  the  evidence  unless  it  was 
down  a  well?  When  folks  commit  a  murder  ain't  the 
well  the  first  place  they  think  of  for  hidin'  the  body? 
An'  don't  they  pick  out  a  well  that  ain't  bein'  used 
no  more  !  Bob,  you  got  a  well  like  that  on  your  ranch 
in  Honey  Valley?" 

Bob  Mason  was  silent.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but 
the  agony  of  his  soul  showed  in  the  teardrops  that 
glistened  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

"You  can't  convict  a  person  on  suspicion  and  hear- 
say evidence,  Uncle  Charley,"  the  sheriff  reminded  him. 

Uncle  Charley's  feeble  voice  almost  cracked.  "An* 
don't  I  know  it  ?  Ain't  I  the  man  who  put  Bob's  lawyer 
up  to  askin'  Kelcey  that  question  ?  I  knew  she'd  done 
it,  but  I  couldn't  prove  it,  an'  I  told  the  lawyer  so. 
That's  why  he  undertook  to  scare  it  out  of  her;  the 
other  side  knew  he'd  picked  up  a  piece  o'  float  an'  if 
they  let  him  alone  he'd  come  to  the  main  lode  in  another 
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minute,  so  they  objected,  an'  this" — Uncle  Charley 
raised  a  trembling  dirty  hand  and  transfixed  Bob  Mason 
with  his  index-finger — "this  spiled,  hifalutin'  gentleman, 
oozin'  chivalry  an'  infernal  foolishness  at  every  pore, 
ups  an'  says  in  his  opinion  it  ain't  no  proper  question  to 
ask  his  wife,  because  she's  as  pure  a  woman  as  ever 
drew  the  breath  o'  life. 

"His  lawyer  argies  with  him,  but  'tain't  no  use,  an' 
then  the  judge  allows  it's  his  dooty  to  protect  the  wit- 
ness from  insult  an'  browbeatin',  an'  sustains  the  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it's  intended  to  make  the  lady 
admit  something  which  if  she  admits  it  she  degrades 
herself  an'  if  she  don't  admit  it,  why,  it  only  clutters 
up  the  court  ree-cord!  Of  course  Bob  he  sells  all  his 
cow-critters  to  git  money  to  appeal  the  case,  but  once 
he's  convicted  he  can't  git  no  bail,  so  how  can  he  git 
around  to  rustle  up  new  evidence?  Nachelly  the  Su- 
preme Court  upholds  his  conviction,  an'  now  he's  mak- 
in'  little  rocks  outer  big  ones." 

"Where'd  you  pick  up  all  this  hearsay  evidence, 
Uncle  Charley?" 

"I  got  it  from  a  friend  o'  mine." 

"And  where  did  your  friend  get  it?"  the  sheriff 
persisted, 

"He  happened  to  be  up  on  the  hillside  just  above  the 
gate  where  the  killin'  took  place.  He  was  prospectin* 
on  his  own  land  an'  when  he  saw  Bob  settin'  there,  off 
the  road,  wait  in'  for  somebody,  after  parkin'  his  auty- 
mobile  in  the  sycamores,  he  reckoned  Bob  was  up  to 
something  he'd  just  as  soon  not  have  any  witness  to, 
so  my  pardner  sets  down  in  the  brush  an'  waits  for 
things  to  happen.    After  they  happen  he  continues  to 
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set  there,  bein'  eminently  satisfied  with  the  course  events 
has  just  took.  An'  he  sees  Kelcey  Mason  do  all  I  tell 
you  she  done  !" 

"You  ancient  old  numskull !  Where  is  this  witness  ? 
We'll  reopen  this  case  and  put  him  on  the  stand." 

"My  witness  is  Ashforth  Dale,  an'  he's  too  dead  to 
skin!" 

"So  he  just  told  you  what  he  had  seen,  eh?" 

"Ash  never  had  no  secrets  from  his  old  Charley- 
pardner,  an'  what's  more,  Ash  wouldn't  lie.  Ash  Dale 
was  one  of  the  finest,  cleanest,  smartest  men  in  these 
hills.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  an'  had  more  sense  than 
a  trick  mule.  Ash  an'  me  talked  it  all  over — we  didn't 
even  let  Monicy  in  on  the  deal,  becuz,  bein*  a  woman 
an'  impetuous-like,  she'd  have  spiled  our  triumph.  We 
figgered  to  let  Bob  go  to  trial  an'  after  the  cards  has 
been  stacked  on  Bob  an'  this  little  female  grass-snake 
has  lied  herself  into  trouble,  Ash  figgers  on  takin'  the 
stand  an'  tellin'  what  he  knows.  Then  he's  for  askin' 
the  judge  to  send  the  sheriff  out  to  scrape  the  bottom  of 
that  well  for  the  evidence.  The  number  of  the  pistol 
can  most  likely  be  read  an'  its  ownership  traced  becuz 
nobody  can  buy  a  pistol  in  this  state  without  recordin' 
his  name  an'  address  with  the  hardware  dealer  that 
sells  it  to  him.  We  figger  the  sheriff '11  go  out  an'  return 
with  the  evidence — or  mebbe  he  takes  the  jury  with 
him,  an'  if  he  does  Ash  an'  I  are  figgerin'  on  givin'  the 
jury  a  barbecue  to  celebrate  the  event." 

"If  you  wasn't  so  right  close  to  glory  this  minute, 
Uncle  Charley,  I'd  kill  you,"  the  sheriff  roared.  "Why 
didn't  you  do  it?" 

"That  inconsiderate  Ash  Dale  goes  over  to  pan  a 
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little  color  out  of  a  tunnel  he's  sunk  at  odd  times  into 
his  prupperty  adjoinin'  Honey  Valley,"  Uncle  Charley 
went  on  serenely.  "I  always  did  tell  the  dodderin'  ee-diot 
he  didn't  know  nothin'  about  underground  timberin'  an' 
that  he'd  ought  to  renew  some  of  them  uprights  in  the 
tunnel.  He  was  always  goin'  to,  but  never  got  around 
to  doin'  it,  an'  as  a  result,  when  he  don't  come  back 
that  night  I  go  lookin'  for  him.  I  find  him  just  inside 
the  mouth  o'  that  drift,  which  it's  caved  in  on  him  an' 
a  boulder  has  crushed  his  chest.  He  just  lives  long 
enough  to  give  me  some  instructions  regarding 
Monicy." 

"Why  didn't  he  commit  his  evidence  to  writing?" 
the  sheriff  agonized.  "Oh,  Uncle  Charley,  why  didn't 
you  make  him  put  his  evidence  in  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit and  swear  to  it,  so  it  would  be  available  in  the 
event  of  his  death?" 

"I  did.  I  had  Ash  write  it  all  down  in  his  own  hand 
writin',  becuz  I  never  trusted  that  old  drift  he  spent 
three  days  a  week  in.  Ash,  he  took  it  over  to  Montague 
an'  signed  it  before  a  notary  public." 

"What  notary  public?  Well,  never  mind,  there's 
only  two  in  town.    Did  the  notary  read  it?" 

"No.  I  looked  him  up  an'  asked  him.  He  wasn't 
interested.  Ash  was  callin'  in  four  or  five  times  a  year 
to  have  his  John  Hancock  swore  to — all  documents 
labeled  'Affidavit,'  which  they're  affidavits  that  he's 
done  the  annual  assessment  work  on  some  fool  placer 
claim.  So  the  notary  just  makes  a  record  in  his  book 
that  he'd  took  the  oath  of  Ashforth  Dale  to  a  affidavit 
an'  let  it  go  at  that." 

"What  became  of  the  affidavit?" 
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"I  don't  know.  I  thought  Ash  had  it  in  his  cabin, 
but  I  searched  an5  Monicy  searched — high  an'  low — an' 
we  never  could  find  it.  Bob's  lawyer  tells  us  it  ain't  no 
use  to  put  me  on  the  stand  becuz  hearsay  evidence  ain't 
admissible,  an'  the  other  side  blocks  us  before  we  git 
started.  If  they  let  us  finish  they  do  it  to  remind  the 
jury  that  while  they  let  the  testimony  be  given  an'  then 
had  it  struck  out  of  the  record,  they  did  it  just  to 
prove  to  the  jury  the  lengths  to  which  a  desperate 
criminal  will  go  to  defeat  justice.  It's  judged  better  to 
keep  quiet." 

"This  is  the  first  I've  ever  heard  about  this,  Uncle 
Charley,"  Bob  Mason  said  sternly. 

"Oh,  shet  up !  You  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I'd 
told  you.  Mos'  likely  you'd  have  smacked  me  down,  an* 
then  I'd  have  had  to  kill  you,  becuz  I'm  a  heller  an* 
no  man  can  smack  me  down  an'  git  away  with  it." 

The  sheriff  reversed  his  steaming  trousers  and  held 
them  to  the  flames  again.  "I  remember,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, "that  Bob's  lawyer  tried  to  prove  the  deceased 
had  a  gun  and  packed  it  on  occasion;  he  tried  to  find 
out  whatever  become  o'  that  gun.  But  he  didn't  get 
nowhere.  Reckon  Jethroe  and  the  deputy  sheriff  saw 
to  that." 

"They  would,  Sheriff.  It  was  to  their  interest  to  see 
Bob  out  o*  the  way.  They  want  his  Honey  Valley  to 
use  as  a  dam  for  their  debris  when  they  wash  Monicy's 
section  down  with  the  hydraulic  giants.    I  know  that 

nest  of  low-flung  Sheriff — give  me — another  drink. 

My  heart's — flutterin' — scandalous  " 

The  sheriff  complied  with  the  old  man's  request,  and 
presently  Uncle  Charley  declared  he  was  feeling  better. 
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"Reckon  I've  talked  too  much,"  he  sighed.  "I'm  warm 
now.  I'll  take  forty  winks.  Sheriff,  wake  me  up  when 
my  clothes  has  dried  out." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  rain-soaked  clothing  of  the 
queerly  assorted  trio  had  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
donned,  so  Sheriff  Bentley  awakened  Uncle  Charley  and 
eased  him  into  his  hickory  shirt  and  harlequin  trousers. 
Socks  Uncle  Charley  had  none;  he  regarded  socks  in 
the  light  of  a  winter  garment — during  hard  winters 
only.  The  ruin  of  Bob  Mason's  garments  was  so  com- 
plete, however,  that  the  sheriff  concluded  not  to  attempt 
to  salvage  them.  So  he  gave  his  prisoner  his  own 
underwear  and  contented  himself  with  an  outside  shirt 
and  trousers.  These  details  attended  to,  he  brought 
some  more  hay  in  from  the  barn,  draped  himself  in  a 
half -dried  blanket  of  Monica  Dale's  and  stretched  him- 
self out  for  his  long-delayed  rest.  Just  before  he 
sank  into  slumber,  however,  Uncle  Charley  called  him 
feebly. 

"Sheriff,  you  ain't  hankerin'  for  the  reward  on 
Bob,  be  ye?" 
"Not  at  all.5* 

"Why  don't  you  let  him  go  ?  Nobody  knows  you  have 
him  except  me — an'  I  won't  tell.  Why  don't  you  let 
the  boy  make  his  gitaway?" 

"Not  in  my  underclothes,  Uncle  Charley.  And  Bob 
couldn't  make  his  getaway  if  he  had  a  Saratogy  trunk 
filled  with  clothes.  He's  burned  over  about  a  third 
of  his  carcass,  here  and  there— not  serious  but  mighty 
painful — and  what  he  needs  is  rest  and  quiet.  He 
can't  run  away,  so  I  reckon  I'll  leave  him  here  for 
Monica  Dale  to  nurse  until  I'm  ready  to  come  after 
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him.  Bob,  don't  you  leave  Bogus  until  I  come  back 
for  you.    Promise  ?" 

"Word  of  honor.  I  broke  it  once — wanted  to  get 
to  see  my  baby — and  then  if  they  recaptured  me  I 
didn't  care.  Prison  was  driving  me  crazy — I  broke 
faith  with  the  warden — sorry  I  did  that.  Leave  me  here 
until  I  get  well,  Sheriff,  and  I'll  go  back  to  San  Quentin 
on  my  own.  That'll  make  my  honor  clean  again  and 
uphold  the  honor  system.  The  warden's  a  good  fellow 
and  my  running  away  like  this  has  hurt  him.  It  brings 
the  honor  system  into  disrepute — hurts  the  chances 
of  ih$  other  fellows  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  prison 
atmosphere  into  the  road  camp.  A  man's  not  guarded 
there.  He'd  be  free  if  he  didn't  know  he  was  a  convict. 
He  gets  some  money  for  his  labor,  too.  Yes,  I've  got 
to  go  back  on  my  own." 

The  sheriff  laughed  softly,  snuggled  down  into  his 
bed  of  hay  and  fell  asleep  instantly. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THROUGHOUT  the  long,  hard  trek  from  Tantrum 
Meadows  to  Bogus,  Monica  Dale  and  Anthony 
Garland  had  spoken  to  each  other  infrequently. 
Monica,  wearing  the  ranger's  slicker  and  holding  the 
baby  under  it,  rode  Garland's  horse,  while  he  walked 
ahead  in  the  terrific  downpour  and  led  the  unwilling 
animal,  for  the  trail  was  narrow  and  in  the  darkness 
Garland  had,  practically,  to  feel  their  way.  From  time 
to  time  the  man  called  back  anxiously,  "How  are  you 
making  the  grade,  Monica  ?"  To  which  the  girl  always 
responded,  "Better  than  you're  making  it,  Tony !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  reached  the  lookout 
station,  and  as  Anthony  Garland  reached  up  and  lifted 
Monica  and  the  baby  out  of  the  saddle  the  girl  clung 
to  him  for  an  appreciable  period.  "Poor  girl,"  he  mur- 
mured, "you've  had  a  hard  day  and  you've  never  com- 
plained once.  God  love  you  for  a  rare  good  sport!" 
He  drew  her  and  the  baby  close  to  his  heart  and  kissed 
her  wet  cheek.  "Even  if  God  fails  to  love  you,  I  shall, 
Monica.  Now,  pop  into  your  cabin  while  I  put  this 
poor  horse  in  your  barn.  Then  I'll  come  in  and  kindle 
a  fire  for  you.  I  don't  think  we  can  figure  on  any 
sleep  tonight.  We'll  be  too  busy  drying  ourselves  and 
keeping  warm." 

She  waited  in  the  darkness  under  the  dripping  little 
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front  porch  until  he  rejoined  her,  struck  a  light  and 
sought  the  latch ;  in  its  feeble  glow  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  girl's  face,  white  and  terrified. 

"Tony,"  she  murmured  huskily,  "you  mustn't  come 
in.  You  must  go  to  the  barn  and  make  the  best  of  it 
there,  all  wet  and  cold  as  you  are.  I — I — -I'll  manage 
without." 

"I  understand  thoroughly,  my  dear.  Permit  me 
to  make  a  fire  in  your  fireplace,  so  you  can  dry  your 
clothing;  then  I'll  go  to  the  barn.  You  can  trust  me, 
Monica." 

"I  know,  Tony,  but  I  prefer  my  way,  if  you  don't 
mind.  And  please  don't  argue  with  me.  I'm  very  apt 
to  weep." 

"Of  course  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  Your  re- 
quest appears  to  me  quite  extraordinary,  but  I  know 
your  reasons  justify  your  action.  Have  you  plenty 
of  dry  matches?" 

"Yes,  Tony.  Thank  you.  You  know  how  sorry  I 
am  to  do  this,  don't  you?" 

"I  hope  you  are,  Monica.  Well,  Bentley  is  in  the 
barn  and  I'll  make  him  share  your  hay  with  me.  Good 
night." 

"Good  night.  I'll  never  forget  your  kindness  and 
gentleness,  Tony." 

She  waited  until  she  heard  the  barn  door  slam  behind 
him,  then  entered  her  cabin  and  struck  a  match  against 
the  inside  of  the  closed  door.  She  was  looking  for  the 
lantern.  A  fire  was  burning  low  in  the  fireplace  and 
with  its  fitful  glow  aided  the  match  to  light  an  incon- 
gruous scene.  Monica  had  expected  to  find  Uncle 
Charley  and  Bob  Mason  in  her  cabin,  for,  despite  the 
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presence  of  strangers  on  Bogus — a  presence  she  felt 
certain  must  be  known  to  Uncle  Charley,  if  not  to  Bob 
— she  realized  they  would  have  reconnoitered  the  cabin, 
and  finding  it  vacant,  crept  in  out  of  the  torrential, 
chilling  downpour. 

In  the  hay  on  her  living-room  floor  three  men  slept, 
all  sharing  a  very  odoriferous  old  saddle-blanket.  The 
firelight  fell  on  Bob  Mason's  red,  blistered  face,  and 
Uncle  Charley's  bald  head,  with  its  halo  of  long  white 
locks,  rose  out  of  the  center  of  this  human  tangle. 

Monica  set  the  baby  on  the  hay  at  Bob  Mason's  feet, 
struck  another  match  and  bent  over  the  third  man. 
It  was  Sheriff  Bentley!  He  was  making  faces  in  his 
sleep  and  from  time  to  time  he  emitted  a  soft,  whistling 
snore. 

"Well,  that  race  has  been  won — and  lost,"  Monica 
thought,  and  her  throat  swelled.  Fate  had  stacked  the 
cards  against  her  at  last!  Poor  Bob!  How  pitifully 
vain  had  been  his  tremendous  sacrifice !  What  a  dread- 
ful price  he  was  to  pay  for  his  generosity,  his  thought- 
fulness,  and  his  bravery!  Monica's  tears  fell  fast  as 
she  groped  for  the  lantern,  hanging  on  a  nail,  lighted  it 
and  went  out  to  the  barn. 

"That  you,  Sheriff?"  Anthony  Garland  called  as  the 
lantern's  rays  streamed  through  the  cracks  in  the  door. 

"No,  Tony,  it's  Monica.  Come  into  the  house.  The 
sheriff  is  there  and  so  is  Uncle  Charley  and  Bob  Mason 
— all  sleeping  side  by  side.  I  knew  Uncle  Charley  and 
Bob  would  be  there — that's  why  I  wouldn't  let  you 
come  in,  Tony,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  find  the  sheriff 
there!  Oh,  Tony,  it  hurt  me  so  to  be  cruel  to  you! 
There's  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  and  perhaps  I  can  give 
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you  a  drink,  if  the  other  three  have  left  me  any  whisky. 
They've  been  at  the  jug." 

He  opened  the  door,  Monica  stepped  in,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other.  The  ranger  was  smiling  humor- 
ously. 

"I  knew  Mason  was  in  your  cabin,"  he  confessed. 
"You  might  have  let  me  in  at  first,  Monica.  I  wouldn't 
have  arrested  him  on  a  bet,  the  poor,  unhappy,  tired 
devil." 

Monica  choked  again.  "My  home  is  dreadfully  up- 
set— boots  and  wet  clothing  all  over  the  floor,  scattered 
hay  and  extra  fuel.  And  the  room  smells  horribly — 
smelly  clothing,  smelly  men,  and  alcohol." 

"So  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  lain  down  together, 
eh?" 

"Bring  some  hay,  Tony,  and  I'll  make  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove  and  camp  there  with  the  baby  tonight. 
You  can  share  the  fire  and  living-room  floor  with  the 
other  three  lodgers  for  the  night.  But  first,  Tony, 
you've  got  to  find  Pansy.  She's  my  Toggenburg  nanny- 
goat.  I  turned  her  loose  this  afternoon  to  shift  for 
herself,  but 'I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she's  come  home 
to  be  milked.  Her  stall's  at  the  other  end  of  this 
barn." 

"She's  there,  Monica.  I  heard  her  moving  about  a 
moment  ago." 

"Then  hold  this  lantern  while  I  milk  her.  I've  got 
to  have  some  hot  milk  for  the  baby — I'll  feed  the  darling 
with  a  spoon." 

Monica  had  a  pitcher  with  her.  Pansy  was  soon 
located  and  as  promptly  relieved  of  her  over-burden 
of  milk. 
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"Lucky  thing  you  have  a  goat,"  Garland  declared. 
"I've  heard  it  said  that  goat's  milk  is  the  best  substi- 
tute for  nature's  ration." 

"I  hope  so.  Tony,  there  are  some  old,  empty  gunny 
sacks — the  only  dry  thing  on  Bogus  tonight.  Bring 
a  dozen  of  them,  Tony.  They'll  do  to  make  a  bed  for 
the  baby  in  the  wood-box,  and  I  can  wrap  him  up  in 
them  until  I  dry  his  clothing." 

The  man  obeyed,  in  silent  admiration  for  her  quick- 
ness and  clarity  of  thought,  her  initiative  and  inventive- 
ness. Half-way  back  to  the  little  cabin  they  heard  a 
surprised  yell — as  they  reached  the  door  they  distinctly 
heard  Sheriff  Bentley  declare  he  was  entirely  willing 
to  be  damned  for  all  eternity! 

"The  old  marplot  has  discovered  the  baby,"  Monica 
whispered.  "I  suppose  it  cried  and  woke  him  up,  and 
now  he  thinks  he's  witness  to  a  miracle." 

She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  room. 
The  sheriff  was  kneeling  in  front  of  the  fire  unwrapping 
the  baby,  and  Bob  Mason  was  half  raised  on  his  right 
elbow  gazing  anxiously  at  the  operation.  Monica  and 
the  ranger  paused  just  inside  the  door  to  observe  the 
curious  scene. 

"Wonder  if  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl,  Bob." 

"Boy,"  the  prisoner  declared  with  finality. 

"Much  you  know  about  infants,  Bob.  You've  only 
had  one !    I'll  bet  you  anything  it's  a  girl." 

"What  will  you  bet?"  * 

Bentley  pondered  a  moment,  striving  to  think  of 
something  he  could  wager  with  a  recaptured  convict; 
presently  he  thought  of  it.  "I'll  bet  you  the  drinks,"  he 
declared. 
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"No,  you'll  not,  old  settler,"  Monica  spoke  up.  "I've 
examined  that  demijohn  already  and  I  judge  by  the 
decreased  weight  there's  been  too  much  betting  of 
drinks  already.   Why,  Sheriff,  you're  half  tight  now!" 

"What  if  I  am?"  he  defended  himself,  following  the 
shock  of  her  discovery. »  "I  reckon  you've  given  me 
excuse  enough  to  stay  potted  for  a  month.  Nevertheless 
I'm  not  so  far  gone  I  don't  know  a  girl  baby  when  I 
see  one.    I'm  the  father  o'  four  girls  myself." 

"You  lose.  It's  a  boy,  Sheriff.  Undress  it  and  warm 
it  before  the  fire,  there's  a  good  sheriff." 

"And  rub  it  with  some  moonshine,"  Anthony  Garland 
suggested.  "The  best  substitute  I  know  of  for  an 
alcohol  rub.  Alcohol  closes  the  pores  and  prevents 
colds.  Be  careful  not  to  get  your  moonshine  baby  too 
close  to  the  blaze,  however,  or  he'll  catch  afire." 

"Not  a  chance,  Ranger."  Bob  Mason  was  speaking. 
"This  little  cuss  is  a  salamander.  He's  been  traveling 
through  firb  all  day  and  there  isn't  a  blister  on  him. 
Lord,  but  he's  hungry !    Listen  to  him  yelp !" 

"Where'd  you  get  him,  Miss  Dale?"  the  sheriff 
queried. 

"Bob  Mason  found  him  somewhere  over  in  back  of 
beyond  this  morning,  and  brought  him  up  here  to  me." 

Bentley  gazed  down  at  his  prisoner.  "Could  you 
have  made  your  getaway,  Bob,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
little  feller?" 

The  convict  grinned  sheepishly.  "I  rode  over  here 
behind  the  fire — that  is,  most  of  it.  There  were  a  lot  of 
hot  ashes  and  coals  left.  I  might  just  as  easily  have 
ridden  north  over  the  burned  area,  and  on  into  Modoc." 

"Yes,  and  it  would  have  been  cooler  that  way,"  Bent- 
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ley  agreed.  With  an  impulse  of  tenderness  that  seemed 
quite  alien  in  him  he  reached  forth  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Bob  Mason's  head.  "You're  a  good  feller/'  he  declared 
— "none  better." 

*  Uncle  Charley,  lying  there  with  closed  eyes,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  join  in  the  conversation.  "Once 
in  every  so  often,"  he  murmured  faintly,  "we  raise  sich 
in  these  hills.  I  told  you  earlier  in  the  evenin*  what's 
wrong  with  this  boy.  His  old  man  raised  him  a  gentle- 
man.   A  gentleman  cowman !    Hell's  fire !" 

"You  be  quiet,  you  little  hellion !"  Monica  admonished 
the  old  man. 

His  blue  lips  twisted  in  a  childlike  smile  at  this 
compliment  so  very,  very  titillating  to  his  absurd  na- 
ture, and  his  old  claw-like  hand  crept  up  from  under  the 
horse-blanket  and  groped  pathetically  for  her.  "Mon- 
icy,"  he  said  softly,  and  all  of  the  querulousness,  the 
mock  ferocity  was  gone  from  his  voice  now,  "you  ain't 
here  a  minute  too  soon.  Your  old  Uncle  Charley's  got 
his  marchin'  orders  at  last." 

Monica  went  swiftly  to  him,  knelt  in  the  straw  and 
lifted  the  old  bald  head  upon  her  bosom.  Her  hot  tears 
fell  fast  on  the  face  that  was  softening  now  as  the 
Dark  Angel  fanned  it  with  his  wings.  "Oh,  dear  Uncle 
Charley,  don't,  don't !  You're  only  tired,  darling.  You 
must  be  brave — you  must  buck  up  now.  Can't  afford 
to  lose  my  Uncle  Charley !" 

"Why,  I  am  brave,  little  sweetheart.  I  ain't  down- 
hearted. Ain't  nothin'  worritin'  your  Uncle  Charley, 
gal,  'ceptin'  he  ain't  goin'  to  have  time  to  sign  that 
deed  an'  close  that  minin'  deal  for  his  old  Ash-par dner^s 
daughter.    Monicy,  I  reckon  I  overdid  myself  today  J 
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I'm  a-runnin'  down — like  an  old  clock!  My  main- 
spring's— busted,  pet.  I  can't  stand — rewindin'. 
There,  there,  it's  all  right,  an'  I'm  bivouacked  for  the 
last  time  on  my  little  gal's  lovin'  heart.  Hold  me, 
honey.  Don't  let  your  old  Uncle  Charley  be  alone  at  the 
finish.  ...  I  been  alone  .  .  ,  most  o'  my  life  .  .  .  an' 
since  Ash  went  .  .  .  'tain't  been  too  pleasant !" 

The  girl  drew  the  frail  little  form  closer  and  kissed 
the  marble  brow,  and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
-her  what  a  splendid,  noble  brow  it  was.  Her  cool  hands 
smoothed  back  the  long,  white,  dank  locks  around  his 
ears.  ^'No,  no,  you're  not  going,  dear.  No,  you're 
not.   I'll  not  let  you  go." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  her  with  in- 
effable tenderness.  "I  been  holdin'  on  to  myself — all 
night — waitin'  for  you,"  he  said  haltingly.  "Figured 
I'd  last  a  day  or  two — longer.  No,  I  ain't  got  any 
ache  or  misery,  Monicy.  Tried  to  git  some  sleep 
so's  I'd  be  strong  enough  to  sign  my  will — wanted  to 
make  my  will— in  your  favor — seein'  as  how  I'd  never 
git  to  sign  the — deed.  Git  a  pencil  an'  paper,  Monicy 
— an'  write.   We  got  witnesses." 

The  girl  laid  him  gently  back  on  the  straw,  brought  a 
paper,  pad  and  pencil  and  Garland  prepared  to  write. 

"How  in  hell  does  a  feller  make  a  will?"  Uncle  Charley 
complained. 

"I  used  to  be  a  lawyer,  Uncle  Charley.   I  know  how," 

Garland  assured  the  old  man.    "I  "    He  paused, 

pencil  uplifted. 

"Charles  Albert  Canfield,"  Monica  prompted. 

"I,  Charles  Albert  Canfield,  of  Dogwood  Flats,  Sis- 
kiyou County,  California,  being  of  sound  and  dispos- 
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ing  mind  and  realizing  that  I  am  about  to  die,  do  hereby 
make,  publish  and  declare  the  following  as  and  for 
my  last  will  and  testament,  that  is  to  say : 

"To  Monica  Dale,  daughter  of  my  old  partner  

"Ashforth  Dale,"  Monica  quavered. 

"I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  property  of  whatso- 
ever nature  of  which  I  may  die  seized  or  possessed." 
He  bent  over  Uncle  Charley.  "Who  do  you  want  to 
name  as  executor  of  your  will?" 

"You,  Ranger,  you.  I  reckon  I'd  git  to  like  you, 
somehow,  if — we  had — time  to — git  acquainted." 

"Very  well,  Uncle  Charley.  I'll  perform  my  office 
faithfully  and  I'll  waive  my  executor's  fee  in  the 
matter."  > 

"You  are  a  gentleman — no  disputin'  that.  Thank 
you,  boy.  Never  mind  puttin'  up  any  bonds.  I  reckon 
— you're  a — white  man!" 

Garland  resumed  his  writing.  "And  I  do  hereby 
nominate  and  appoint  Anthony  Garland,  of  Tantrum 
Meadows,  Siskiyou  County,  California,  as  the  executor 
of  my  estate,  to  serve  as  such  without  bonds  or  under- 
takings of  any  nature  whatsoever.  Witness  my  hand 
this  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  a.d.  1925." 

"Hurry,  son,"  Uncle  Charley  barely  whispered.  "We 
ain't — got  all  day — to  do — this  thing!" 

"We  can  fill  in  the  form  for  the  witnesses  to  sign 
later,"  Garland  advised.  "You  desire  Bob  and  the 
sheriff  and  me  to  witness  your  will,  do  you  not,  Uncle 
Charley?" 

"Hell,  yes !"  said  Uncle  Charley  testily. 

"Anything  else  now,  Uncle  Charley,  before  we  lift 
you  up  to  sign  your  will?" 
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"Can't  sign — it,  son.    Make — my  mark." 

"That's  just  as  good,  Uncle  Charley.  Any  last 
message?" 

"Yes,  Monicy !  Lift  me  up,  gal !" 

With  his  old  head  at  her  heart  he  whispered  brokenly : 
"Honey — when— you  sell — that  section,  please — ship 
your  daddy — an'  me — back  to  Winchester — where  we 
fought — .  Want  to — camp  with — the  unknown — Con- 
federate dead — in  the  mound  there." 

He  sighed ;  a  humorous  little  smile  wrinkled  his  face. 
"Old  comrades  of  ours,  Monicy.  Don't  want  to  lie — 
alone.  Why,  hello,  Ash !  Good  old  pardner !  Well,  you 
ol' — placer-minin' — fool — how — about — yer?" 

"Quick,  Uncle  Charley,"  Garland  cried.]  "Ten- 
shun-n-n !" 

"Here,  sir  !   We'll  stick,  Colonel!" 

Garland  placed  the  pencil  in  Uncle  Charley*s  hand, 
but  the  limp  fingers  fell  away  from  it.  And  once  more 
Uncle  Charley  smiled. 

<tfAin't  the  mountains  beautiful,  Ash  ?"'  he  murmured 
very  distinctly,  and  then  the  little  old  heller  of  the 
San  Dimas  sighed  deeply  and  hailed  the  sentry  at 
Valhalla's  gate. 

Tony  Garland  eased  him  out  of  Monica's  arms,  laid 
him  back  on  the  straw  and  drew  the  horse-blanket  up 
over  his  face. 

"Too  many  words — too  much  legal  phraseology — the 
curse  of  the  legal  profession,"  he  said  bitterly.  "He 
didn't  sign  his  will  after  all,  although  I  imagine  you 
haven't  lost  much  by  it,  Monica.  Poor  old  man !  His 
kind  are  always  millionaires.  AH  they  require  to  make 
their  fortunes  tangible  is  a  grub-stake  to  drive  a  tunnel 
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and  cut  the  main  lead  or  lode."  He  gulped  slightly. 
"That  old  man  had  poetry  in  his  soul,  Monica." 

The  girl  nodded  wretchedly.  All  her  days  she  had 
known  the  relentless  drive  of  practicalities,  the  ultimate 
stress  and  strain  of  an  existence  where  the  bitter  battle 
for  bread  and  butter  had  given  her  no  surcease  for 
repining.  ...  A  very  old  man  had  just  died,  but  over 
in  front  of  the  fire  a  very  young  baby  was  crying  lustily 
— the  immutable,  tremendous  miracle  of  immortality 
was  thrusting  itself  before  her  vision.  .  .  . 

"I'm  afraid  the  milk  is  too  cold  to  feed  to  the  baby 
now,"  she  said  dully,  and  rose  from  beside  Uncle  Char- 
ley. "I  must  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  and  heat 
it." 

A  little  later,  when  Garland  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  looked  in  at  her,  he  saw  her  washing  a  bowl  at  the 
sink.  Tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks ;  she  was 
weeping  silently.  The  ranger  closed  the  door,  stepped 
to  her  side  and  drew  her  into  a  tight  embrace ;  and  on 
his  kindly,  manly  heart  Monica  Dale  rested  and  drew 
comfort  after  the  heat  and  the  burdens  of  the  day — 
drew  strength  and  faith  to  face  whatever  might 
confront  her  in  the  bleak  days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AS  the  warmth  pervaded  its  little  chilled  body  the 
baby  ceased  its  feeble  protests,  and  silence  settled 
over  Bogus,  Came  Monica  from  the  kitchen  presently 
with  milk  and  a  spoon  and  took  possession  of  the  infant ; 
while  the  sheriff,  the  convict,  and  the  ranger  looked  on 
with  surpassing  interest,  the  girl  fed  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  sorry  company  and  found  in  the  difficult 
task  a  swift  reflex  of  pleasure  from  the  sadness  of 
Uncle  Charley's  passing. 

The  sheriff,  unable  to  refrain  from  parading  his 
quadruple  experience  in  paternity,  was  a  trifle  free 
with  his  advice  on  feeding  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  display  his  ingenuity  by  manufacturing  a  rude 
substitute  for  a  hippie.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  take  a  long  quill  from  Monica's  new  turkey-wing 
dust-broom  and  beg  for  a  knitting-needle  wherewith 
to  remove  the  pith.  His  plan  contemplated  thrusting 
this  quill  down  the  neck  of  a  bottle  which  formerly  had 
contained  horse  liniment,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  the 
quill  protruding.  After  filling  the  bottle  with  warm 
milk,  the  next  step  in  the  invention  contemplated  wrap- 
ping strips  of  a  clean  handkerchief  around  the  bottle 
neck  and  gradually  enveloping  the  quill  with  several 
thicknesses  of  linen. 

"It  won't  have  to  be  very  big,"  the  remarkable  fel- 
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low  pleaded.  "Just  something  he  can  grab  holt  of,  and 
if  we  wet  this  here  sucker  with  milk  and  put  some  sugar 
on  it,  the  young  f  eller'U  fly  to  it  and  no  questions  asked. 
By  tilting  the  bottle  at  the  proper  angle  the  milk  flows 
out  the  quill  into  his  mouth,  whereas  he  flatters  him- 
self his  success  is  due  entirely  to  his  own  efforts,  and 
he's  that  proud  of  himself  it  never  occurs  to  him  he 
ain't  swingin'  on  the  genywine  article.  The  way  you're 
a-nourishin'  him,  Miss  Dale,  he's  wastin'  two-thirds  of 
it.  You  let  milk  dribble  all  over  a  baby  an'  it  gits 
sour — I  mean  the  baby,  not  the  milk !    Now,  with  this 

here  sugar-tit  o'  mine  " 

"As  an  inventor,"  Bob  Mason  suggested,  "you're  a 
howling  success  at  shooting  craps!  If  I  were  as  free 
of  spavins,  ringbone,  saddle-galls,  and  splints  as  you 
are,  I'd  have  that  nanny-goat  in  here,  hog-tie  her, 
flop  her  and  let  the  boy  help  himself.  Why  monkey  with 
weak  imitations  when  you  can  come  so  close  to  the 
original." 

"I'll  admit  there's  merit  to  your  suggestion,  Bob," 
the  sheriff  replied  with  dignity,  "and  if  I'd  had  any  idea 
there  was  a  nanny-goat  on  the  premises  I'd  never  have 
suggested  my  invention,  which  I  still  believe  is  practical 
for  an  emergency.  I  was  under  the  impression  I'd  have 
to  get  a  cow  in  here  and  bulldog  her,  so  I  dismissed  the 
unworthy  idea.  Besides,  I'm  so  done  up  tonight  I 
doubt  if  I  could  bulldog  a  cat,  let  alone  a  goat." 

"I  imagine  if  Uncle  Charley  were  sitting  in  on  this 
conference  he'd  second  your  motion  about  the  goat, 
Mason."  The  ranger  eagerly  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  a  semi-humorous  discussion  as  a  back- 
fire to  the  prevailing  grim  atmosphere. 
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Bob  Mason  flashed  him  a  grateful  glance.  "I  doubt 
that  very  much,  Ranger.  Uncle  Charley  was 
always  practical,  but  he  had  one  weakness.  No  matter 
what  proposition  anybody  put  up  to  him  he  would 
never  accept  until  he'd  attached  a  rider  of  his  own 
to  it.  Consequently  he'd  side  with  the  sheriff  because 
he'd  be  almost  certain  to  suggest  a  small  tincture  of 
whisky  in  the  milk." 

"Well,  of  course  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  Uncle  Char- 
ley's acquaintance  until  a  half-hour  ago,  but  it  struck 
me  he  was  quite  an  original  thinker.  If  driven  from 
the  bottle  and  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  goat,  he  would 
still  cling  to  his  whisky  rider  and  suggest  getting  the 
goat  tipsy  two  hours  before  feeding  the  baby." 

The  sheriff  now  took  the  hint.  "Ever  hear  about 
the  time  Uncle  Charley  and  Ashforth  Dale  had  a  quar- 
rel and  dissolved  pardnership?  Well,  it's  worth  lis- 
tenin'  to.  Ash  had  a  placer  claim  he  wanted  to  work 
the  following  spring,  and  Uncle  Charley  was  clead  set 
on  developing  a  quartz  proposition  he'd  located.  They 
quarreled  about  it  all  summer,  Uncle  Charley  standing 
pat  with  never  a  sign  of  surrender.  About  the  first  of 
December,  however,  Uncle  Charley  led  his  joker  and 
swept  the  board.  Realizin'  him  an'  Ash  was  through 
prospectin'  until  spring  anyhow,  he  dissolved  pardner- 
ship with  Ash  an'  took  a  contract  to  carry  the  mail 
into  Dogwood  Flats  from  Siskiyou  Center  that  winter. 
It  was  all  snow-shoe  work.  Uncle  Charley  would  hike 
twenty  miles  over  the  mountains  to  Siskiyou  Center  one 
day  and  back  to  Dogwood  Flats  the  next. 

"Well,  sir,  the  Forest  Service  was  extendin'  its  tele- 
phone-line up  to  the  new  station  at  Tantrum  about  that 
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time  and  Jed  Martin,  the  ranger,  was  expectin'  a  con- 
signment of  glass  insulators  at  Dogwood.  So  about 
the  time  they  was  due  Jed  went  over  to  Dogwood  to 
get  them,  figurin'  they'd  come  by  express  from  Mon- 
tague. Instead,  the  electric  company  down  to  San 
Francisco  shipped  them  via  Siskiyou  Center  by  parcel- 
post — and  the  postmaster  there  hung  'em  on  Uncle 
Charley!  They  tell  me  the  old  man  was  draped  with 
glass  insulators  strung  on  wire  until  he  looked  like  a 
chandelier  in  a  high-class  saloon. 

"Of  course  he  bawled  and  pitched  and  sunfished  at 
the  prospect,  and  swore  he  was  a  human  bein',  not  a 
pack-mule.  He  was  all  for  leavin'  them  insulators  in 
Siskiyou  Center  until  the  snow  melted  and  Jed  Martin 
could  come  after  them  himself,  but  the  postmaster 
pointed  out  that  the  shipment  was  marked  'Government 
property — important — rush !'  and  reminded  Uncle 
Charley  that,  if  he  refused  to  deliver  the  United  States 
mail,  his  contract  would  be  voided  and  his  bondsmen 
stuck  for  five  hundred  dollars.  So  Uncle  Charley  let 
off  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  steam 
and  allowed  he'd  never  busted  a  contract  in  all  his  life, 
so  he'd  be  switched  if  he'd  do  it  now  and  stick  his 
friends. 

"Jed  Martin  was  settin*  on  the  stoop  o'  the  general 
store  when  Uncle  Charley  came  staggerin'  in,  four 
hours  late,  and  dumped  a  hundred  pounds  of  insulators 
at  Jed's  feet.  'There's  your  hell-fired  insulators,'  says 
Uncle  Charley.  'I  dunno  when  they're  goin'  to  ship 
the  poles!'  Then  he  fainted,  and  on  account  of  bein' 
unable  to  continue  his  contract  next  day,  Ash  Dale  took 
it  over.   They  spelled  each  other  the  rest  o'  that  winter 
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and  in  the  spring  when  they  settled  their  minin'  argu- 
ment by  tossin'  a  coin,  Monica's  father  won." 

"He  always  won."  Monica,  realizing  she  was  ex- 
pected to  respond,  looked  up  from  her  task.  "After 
father  was  dead  Uncle  Charley  found  two  coins  in  his 
pocket.  One  had  two  heads  on  it  and  the  other  two  tails ! 
Father  had  them  made  especially  for  the  adjustment 
of  arguments  with  Uncle  Charley,  and  when  Uncle 
Charley  found  those  coins  he  went  straight  over  to  the 
cemetery  and  cussed  my  father.55 

"That  was  Uncle  Charley's  private  prerogative, 
Monica,"  said  Bob  Mason.  "Let  anybody  else  try  it 
and  a  grizzly  bear  would  have  been  a  sociable  com- 
panion compared  with  Uncle  Charley.  Ever  hear  about 
the  time  he  tangled  with  a  Modoc  squaw  and  got 
thrashed?  The  disgrace  almost  killed  him.  It  appears 
the  old  man  had  a  little  pack-mule  he  was  right  fond  of, 
and  the  mule  strayed.  Uncle  Charley  went  hunting 
for  him  and  down  on  the  Klamath  River  he  met  old 
Chief  Sassy  Jack's  Number  One  squaw  fishing.  'Mag- 
gie,' says  Uncle  Charley,  'have  you  seen  my  mule?' 
Maggie  kept  right  on  fishing  and  ignored  him.  'Maggie, 
I  asked  you  a  civil  question.    Have  you  seen  my  mule?' 

"Maggie  continued  to  fish.  Squaws  are  that  way. 
Sometimes  they'll  speak  to  a  white  man  and  sometimes 
they  won't,  pretending  they  don't  understand  English. 
Maggie,  however,  was  a  Carlisle  graduate,  and  Uncle 
Charley  knew  this.  So's  Sassy  Jack,  for  that  matter. 
He  studied  architecture  and  after  they  sent  him  back 
to  the  tribe  to  build  modern  houses  at  the  reservation 
he  reverted  to  type  and  built  himself  a  mud  hut, 
employing  the  architectural  designs  of  his  forefathers. 
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"However,  to  get  back  to  Maggie.  Uncle  Charley 
asked  her  politely  a  third  time  if  she  had  seen  his  mule, 
and  added  that  the  mule  responded  to  the  name  of 
Amos.  Maggie  kept  on  fishing,  so  Uncle  Charley 
yelled:  'You  dish-faced,  copper-colored,  fishmongerin' 
savage,  what  do  you  think  you  are,  anyhow?  The 
Spink  ?  You  answer  my  question  or  I'll  bounce  a  rock 
ofPn  that  round  head  o'  yourn?' 

"Maggie  quit  fishing.  'Mr.  Canfield,'  she  replied,  'if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  describe  your  mule  minutely 
I  will  then  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  inform  you 
whether  I  have  seen  him  or  not.' 

"  'You  know  my  Amos  mule  better'n  you  know  me,' 
yells  Uncle  Charley.  'That  Sassy  Jack  buck  o'  yours 
stole  him  once.  Don't  you  git  flip  with  the  worst  heller 
in  these  here  parts.' 

"  'Oh,'  says  Maggie,  'is  he  a  mouse-colored  mule?' 

"  'Check !'  says  Uncle  Charley. 

"  'With  a  white  spot  on  his  off  rump  ?' 

"  'Right  on  the  target,  Maggie !' 

"  'Wire  cut  on  his  left  front  fetlock?' 

"'That's  the  animal.' 

"  'Almost  a  pinto  because  of  the  white  patches  where 
the  pack-saddle  and  aparejos  have  galled  him?' 

"  'You're  sure  describin'  my  Amos  mule  to  the  last 
notch,  Maggie.5 

"  'Well,  I  haven't  seen  him,  Mr.  Canfield,'  says  Mag- 
gie. 'And  now,  sir,  with  reference  to  your  threat  to 
bounce  a  rock  off  my  round  head,  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
you  aren't  half  the  heller  you  think  you  are.  You're 
trespassing  on  tribal  lands  and  you're  a  nasty  old  white 
man  and  I  don't  like  you  anyhow.'   With  that  Maggie 
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came  charging  at  him.  Uncle  Charley  backed  away, 
explaining  that  white  men  never  bounced  rocks  off  any 
woman's  head,  not  even  a  squaw's ;  that  he  had  merely 
employed  a  figure  of  speech,  as  it  were.  But  Maggie's 
blood  was  up,  so  she  closed  with  Uncle  Charley,  flopped 
him,  gave  him  a  good  spanking  and  a  black  eye  and 
sent  him  home." 

"He  was  a  dear  old  fraud."  Monica  wiped  the 
baby's  mouth  and  handed  him  to  the  sheriff  while  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  prepared  a  gunny-sack  bed 
in  the  wood-box.  When  the  baby  had  been  deposited 
therein  she  prepared  a  snack  for  Garland  and  herself, 
bade  the  company  good  night  and  closed  the  kitchen 
door. 

"Now,  then,  Ranger,"  the  sheriff  suggested,  and 
grasped  Uncle  Charley  under  the  arms.  Garland  took 
the  dead  man  by  the  legs  and  together  they  carried  him 
into  Monica's  bedroom,  disposed  him  on  the  floor  and 
shut  the  door  on  him. 

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  don't  blow  somebody  good," 
the  sheriff  remarked.  "Flop  into  Uncle  Charley's  place 
and  help  yourself  to  your  share  of  the  saddle-blanket, 
son,  as  soon  as  you've  warmed  yourself  and  dried  your 
duds.  Good  night,  everybody.  Oh,  Lord,  I'm  a  tired 
sheriff!" 

The  formalities  attendant  upon  a  death  in  a  city 
were  non-existent  in  the  empire  of  the  late  Uncle  Char- 
ley Canfield.  Except  in  murder  or  suicide  cases,  which 
demanded  a  coroner's  jury  and  a  certificate  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  no  legal  documents  were  necessary  prior 
to  making  arrangements  to  conduct  a  funeral. 

The  sheriff  said  as  much  at  the  conference  held  at 
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the  lookout  after  breakfast  the  following  morning. 
"When  it  comes  to  plantin'  Uncle  Charley,  my  official 

sanction  is  sufficient,"  he  declared.   "Miss  Dale  " 

"Call  me  Monica,  Sheriff." 

"Guess  I'm  restored  to  good  standing  again,"  the 
worthy  fellow  retorted.  "Well,  Monica,  the  first  ques- 
tion before  the  meeting  is:  Where  do  we  bury  the 
diseased?" 

"It  wouldn't  make  the  slightest  difference  to  Uncle 
Charley  where  we  buried  him.  I'll  never  be  able  to 
bury  him,  at  the  last,  where  he  wanted  to  lie,  and  it 
seems  a  needless  hardship  to  carry  his  body  on  a  horse 
over  the  trail  to  Dogwood  Flats.  Do  you  remember 
his  last  words,  'Ash,  ain't  the  mountains  beautiful?' 
I  think  we  ought  to  bury  him  on  Bogus." 

"A  hillman  shall  return  to  the  hills,"  Anthony  Gar- 
land reminded  her.  "I'll  ride  over  to  the  Flats,  giet 
him  a  burial  suit  and  return  with  some  lumber  on  a 
pack-mule  and  a  carpenter  to  make  his  coffin.  Sheriff, 
you  might  dig  the  grave." 

"This  mountain's  most  solid  rock,  I  reckon,"  the 
latter  replied  dubiously.  "Seems  to  me  all  I  draw  lately 
is  dirty  jobs." 

"You  do  not  have  to  dig  it  deep,"  Bob  Mason  sug- 
gested. "About  four  feet.  When  I'm  up  and  around 
again  I'll  ask  you  for  a  one-day  stay  of  execution  so  I 
can  build  a  rock  cairn  over  the  old  man.  He'll  rest 
easy  in  the  meantime." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  buried  Uncle  Charley 
without  bell  or  book.  The  sheriff,  Anthony  Garland 
and  Monica  carried  him  to  his  resting-place  on  the  slope 
of  Bogus  at  the  foot  of  a  sugar-pine,  where  an  opening 
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in  the  timber  gave  a  view  out  over  the  blue,  rolling 
country  to  the  north  and  west.  While  the  sheriff  and 
the  ranger  were  tramping  in  the  pungent  earth  around 
him,  and  Monica  stood  by,  silently  tearful,  a  blue  jay 
flitted  about  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  sugar-pine 
and  screamed  and  scolded  vociferously.  He  reminded 
Monica  so  much  of  Uncle  Charley ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 


AFTER  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  had  been  lowered 
into  his  grave,  Monica  Dale  returned  to  the  look- 
out station.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  little  mound 
growing  over  Uncle  Charley,  to  see  the  sheriff  and  the 
ranger  rounding  it  up  with  brisk,  businesslike  little 
pats  of  their  spades.  Instinctively  the  gaze  of  the 
two  men  followed  her  for  an  appreciable  period;  then 
the  sheriff  gave  Uncle  Charley's  bivouac  a  final  pat 
and  sat  down  on  an  adjacent  windfall  to  smoke.  An- 
thony Garland  joined  him  and  they  puffed  in  silence 
for  several  minutes. 

Presently  Bentley  sighed  and  spat.  "All  hell  to 
pay  and  no  pitch  hot,  Ranger,"  he  declared.  "Reckon 
that  posse  o'  mine  thinks  I've  been  burnt  up."  He 
spat  again.  "Honest,  if  I  didn't  have  my  wife  and 
them  four  girls  to  care  for  I'd  be  shot  if  I'd  run  for 
sheriff  again.  It's  a  sorry  job.  Just  think,  Ranger. 
I  run  that  boy  Bob  with  dogs !" 

"He  entertains  no  resentment  against  you  for  that, 
Sheriff." 

"Well,  if  he  don't,  I  do.  But  that  ain't  the  worst 
of  it,  son.  I've  got  to  leave  him  here  with  that  Dale 
girl.  Can't  trust  him  with  nobody  else — not  that  he 
hasn't  a  lot  of  friends  in  this  country  who'd  protect 
him,  but  because  I  can't  trust  their  intelligence.  But 
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that  Monica  girl's  smarter'n  a  road-runner — and  capa- 
ble. She's  got  to  nurse  the  boj,  and  I  hate  to  risk 
sending  a  doctor  up  here  to  look  him  over.  I  wonder 
if  he  needs  a  doctor.  The  only  doctors  I  know  of  in 
this  country  tell  everything  they  know,  even  when  they 
don't  know  it.  If  one  of  them  ever  got  suspicious 
that  Monica's  patient  was  an  escaped  convict,  he'd 
blat  out  his  suspicions  just  to  prove  that  nobody  could 
put  anything  over  on  him.  And,  of  course,  the  girl's 
bound  to  get  talked  about.  Son,  you  got  any  bright 
ideas  on  this  subject?    If  so,  trot  'em , out." 

"His  burns  are  painful  but  not  serious,  Sheriff.  A 
person  can  live  if  only  one-third  of  his  body  has  been 
burned  and  the  burns  are  first  degree.  With  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  his  skin  destroyed  he  would  die. 
Mason  is  burned  in  patches,  first-degree  burns,  and 
mostly  on  the  legs  where  he  brushed  against  hot 
charred  limbs,  so  I  hold  that  a  good  trained  nurse 
can  handle  him  as  well  as  any  doctor.  About  all  she'll 
have  to  do  will  be  to  trim  off  the  dead  skin  and  tissue 
and  renew  his  dressings.  I  brought  over  a  big  bottje 
of  picric  acid,  absorbent  cotton  and  bandages  from 
Dogwood  this  morning,  and  telephoned  to  Sacramento 
for  a  trained  nurse  to  come  up  and  bring  a  lot  of 
Dakin's  solution  to  wash  his  sore  spots." 

"Where'd  you  git  all  this  medical  knowledge,  son?" 

"I  read  a  great  deal — and  a  ranger  usually  learns 
more  than  a  smattering  of  backwoods  surgery.  I  can 
set  legs  and  arms  and  sew  up  a  bad  cut.  Once  I  han- 
dled a  case  of  pneumonia  very  successfully." 

"I'm  a  good  hand  at  doctorin'  sick  cows  and  horses, 
but  that  lets  me  out.    When  folks  get  sick  around  me 
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all  I  can  do  is  get  'em  good  and  tight,  roll  'em  in 
six  blankets  near  a  fire  and  sweat  'em;  then  give  'em 
a  dose  o'  liver  pills  and,  if  I  have  any  handy,  a 
teaspoonful  of  ipecac.  I  believe  it  helpjs  to  puke  'em, 
don't  you,  Ranger?" 

"It  does,"  said  Garland  solemnly.  The  sheriff  was 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  very  human.  Behind  the 
bulwark  of  official  coldness  and  immovability  he  had 
a  warm,  kind  heart  ;  his  impulsive  nature  bade  him 
go  out  of  his  official  way  to  perform  a  kindness  to 
the  helpless  and  the  afflicted.  Garland  liked  him;  he 
had  an  idea  Bentley  was  continually  forgetting  he 
was  a  sheriff  and  then  remembering  it — with  a  jerk, 
as  it  were. 

"I  spread  all  Monica's  beddin'  and  linen  out  to  dry 
as  soon  as  it  let  up  rainin'  this  mornin',5'  Bentley  con- 
tinued. "While  you  was  over  to  Dogwood  I  toted  all 
her  furniture  back  into  the  house  and  cleaned  the 
hay  out  o'  the  livin'-room.  The  floss  mattress  was 
too  damp  to  use,  so  we  spread  a  blanket  over  the 
woven-wire  mattress  and  laid  Bob  out  on  it.  Reckon 
it's  softer'n  he's  been  used  to,  at  that." 

"Where's  Monica  going  to  sleep?" 

"On  the  floor.    Baby  in  the  wood-box." 

"Monica  will  have  to  have  a  cot — two  cots,  rather, 
one  for  herself  and  one  for  the  nurse.  And  she'll  have 
to  have  a  new  mattress  for  Bob  and  several  new  blan- 
kets and  sheeting;  also  some  sick-room  supplies." 

"Right  you  are,  Ranger.  I  reckon  Bob'U  need  a 
smear  o'  nightshirts,  too.  Whilst  he  kept  movin'  he 
didn't  stiffen  up,  but  now  his  burns  are  drawin'  and 
he's  helpless  on  his  back.  .  .  .  Yes,  that  was  a  smart 
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move  o'  yours  telephonin'  to  Sacramento  for  a  nurse. 
Did  you  instruct  her  to  come  to  Montague?" 
Garland  nodded. 

"Then  I  reckon  Fd  better  ride  back  tonight  and 
meet  her  there  tomorrow  afternoon.  I'll  run  her  out 
in  my  automobile  and  we  ought  to  be  back  in  Tantrum 
by  dark.  You  meet  us  at  the  foot  of  the  trail  with 
horses  and  bring  her  up  here.  She'll  give  me  a  list 
of  all  the  sick-room  supplies  she'll  require,  after  I 
explain  the  case,  and  I'll  bring  them  with  me." 

"Bring  the  cots  and  mattress  and  bedding,  too.  I'll 
borrow  another  horse  to  pack  them  up  the  trail.  And 
speak  to  the  nurse  about  food.  She'll  want  something 
special,  I  imagine;  in  fact,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea 
for  you  to  bring  up  quite  a  stock  of  provisions  in 
your  motorcar,  I'll  go  good  for  the  expense.  I 
haven't  any  money  with  me,  but  " 

"Sho,  boy !"  Bentley  held  up  his  hand  deprecatingly. 
"Bob  Mason's  credit's  good  with  me."  He  rose, 
stretching  himself.  "Reckon  I'd  better  git  started  if 
I'm  to  reach  home  tonight.  Got  a  forty-two-mile  ride 
ahead  o'  me;  I'll  leave  word  at  Ranger  Headquarters 
for  the  posse  to  come  in,  and  tell  'em  the  bird's  got 
clear  away  into  Modoc!" 

"That  will  be  mighty  kind  of  you,  but  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  it.  When  Mason  is  well  you're  coming  back 
after  him — — " 

"I  ain't,  neither.  He's  goin'  back  on  his  own.  He 
told  me  so," 

"Do  you  think  you  can  trust  him,  then?  Remem- 
ber, he  broke  his  word  of  honor  to  the  warden." 
"I  know.    But  he's  sorry  for  that  and  wants  a 
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chance  to  mate  his  word  good  again.  I  wouldn't 
deny  that  chance  to  a  Chinaman.9' 

"Well,  I  sincerely  hope  he  doesn't  betray  you.  Nev- 
ertheless I  think  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  done — 
since  he's  going  back  to  San  Quentin  anyhow — will 
be  to  put  him  on  a  stretcher,  carry  him  down  the 
trail,  put  him  in  your  car  and  take  him  down  to 
the  prison  hospital,  where  he  will  receive  proper  care." 

Sheriff  Bentley  looked  at  his  companion  in  frank 
surprise.  "Then  why'd  you  send  for  that  trained 
nurse?"  he  demanded. 

"I  thought  the  baby  might  require  her  services. 
That  infant  has  been  through  a  mighty  stormy  pas- 
sage; it's  been  wet  for  hours,  cold  and  hungry,  and 
if  it  develops  some  infantile  illness  Monica  Dale  will 
be  helpless." 

"Whose  baby  is  it?  He  told  me  something  of  his 
find  but  I  didn't  question  him." 

"Mason  doesn't  know.  The  automobile  was  up- 
side down  on  top  of  the  child's  mother,  so  Mason 
couldn't  look  inside  the  car  and  read  the  license  cer- 
tificate, which  bore  the  owner's  name.  He  did  make 
a  mental  note  of  the  number  on  the  license  tag,  but 
he's  forgotten  it." 

"That's  because  he's  sick  and  tired.  He'll  remem- 
ber it  when  he  gets  better." 

"Perhaps.  Meanwhile,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
plan  for  sending  him  to  the  prison  hospital?  As 
you  say,  if  he  remains  here,  the  strait-laced  resi- 
dents of  this  country  will  hear  of  it  and  it  will  spell 
scandal  for  the  girl." 

"I've  talked  it  over  with  her.    She  knows  what  she 
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knows  and  she's  willing  to  take  the  chance.  No,  I'll 
not  have  that  boy  humiliated  by  sendin'  him  back  under 
guard.  That's  final.  I  ain't  afraid  of  him  betrayin' 
me.  Rein'  convicted  of  a  felony  don't  wipe  all  the 
decency  out  of  a  man,  Ranger.  Why,  I  recall  once 
havin'  to  take  a  young  feller  from  this  country  down 
to  San  Quentin  to  get  hung  for  a  murder.  He'd  bush- 
whacked his  own  uncle  in  a  feud,  the  uncle  being  the 
one  he  suspected  of  havin'  bushwhacked  his  brother — 
which  I  reckon  he  was  right  at  that.  Well,  I'd  known 
the  boy  since  he  was  a  pup,  and  it  didn't  seem  right 
to  take  him  down  on  the  train,  with  handcuffs  and 
leg-irons  on  him,  and  every  curious  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  starin'  at  the  boy.  So  I  allowed  I'd  motor  him 
down  in  my  official  car,  figurin'  he'd  enjoy  that  one 
last  ride — maybe.  Well,  we  started,  and  presently  he 
complained  about  the  hardware  I'd  put  on  him,  so 
I  unlocked  it  and  threw  it  back  in  the  tonneau,  and 
we  drove  along,  pleasant  and  neighborly,  until  passin' 
through  a  patch  of  live-oaks,  he  saw  a  gray  squirrel 
run  up  a  tree.    He  got  me  to  stop  the  car. 

"  'Sheriff  Rentley,  sir,'  he  says,  'just  to  show  you 
I'm  not  scairt,  an'  that  I  ain't  noways  nervous,  I'll 
bet  you  fifty  dollars  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  which 
I  don't  figure  on  get  tin'  to  spend  anyhow,  I  can  take 
your  gun  and  shoot  the  head  off'n  that  squirrel  from 
here.' 

"I  looked.  It  was  a  good  fifty  yards,  and  I  figured 
he  couldn't  make  the  grade.  'You're  on,  son,'  I  says, 
and  hand  him  my  gun,  which  he  immediately  pokes  into 
my  ribs. 

"  'Now,  then,  Sheriff/  he  says,  'I'm  sorry  to  say 
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you're  too  trustin'  for  a  peace  officer.  Gettin'  hung 
don't  appeal  to  me  none  whatever,  so  I  reckon  you'll 
just  naturally  have  to  get  out  and  walk.  I'm  goin'  to 
borrow  your  car  and  try  to  make  my  getaway.  I'm 
hopin'  I  won't  have  to  kill  you,  but  if  you  object 
there  ain't  no  other  course  open  to  me.'  - 

"I  looked  at  the  boy  and  I  seen  he  meant  business. 
I  wasn't  worried,  though,  because  I  wasn't  quite  the 
fool  sheriff  he  thought  I  was.  I  had  a  little  short 
thirty-eight  gun  in  a  holster  inside  the  band  o'  my 
britches,  and  of  course  the  minute  he  turned  his 
back  on  me  to  drive  off  I'd  have  potted  him.  But 
I  didn't  want  to  do  that,  Ranger.  He  was  a  nice  boy. 
He  had  nice  folks.  So  I  just  pushed  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  away  from  me  and  says  to  him : 

"  'Now,  son,  you  listen  to  me  a  minute.  You  lied  to 
me  to  get  my  gun.  You  played  a  low-down  trick  on 
me,  after  I'd  trusted  you.  I  can  understand  how  come 
you  bumped  your  uncle  off,  which  he  was  a  low-flung 
old  razorback  anyhow,  but  how  you  can  swindle  a 
neighbor  beats  my  time.  Here  I've  took  the  irons 
off'n  you  and  I'm  ridin'  you  to  your  death  in  my 
own  car,  just  to  save  you  from  a  lot  of  curious  peo- 
ple, and  yet  you  pull  a  trick  like  this  on  me.  How'm 
I  ever  goin'  to  explain  how  I  lost  a  prisoner  with 
handcuffs  and  leg-irons  on  him?  Why,  folks'll  say 
I  connived  to  let  you  go,  and  I'll  be  disgraced.  The 
county  board  of  supervisors'!!  meet  and  declare  my 
office  vacant,  and  all  my  life  folks  in  my  own  country'll 
be  pointin'  the  finger  o'  scorn  at  me.  'Tain't  a  square 
deal,  son,  so  you  gimme  back  that  pistol  or  stick  to 
your  original  proposition,  and  shoot  that  squirrel.' 
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"  'Nothin'  doin','  he  says.  Lord,  how  wild  his  eyes 
was  blazin'! 

"  'Then  you  shoot  me  through  the  head,  so's  I  won't 
suffer,  son,'  I  says,  'because  I'd  rather  be  dead  than 
disgraced.' 

"He  gives  a  big  sigh  and  hands  me  the  gun,  butt 
first.  'Reckon  I  don't  want  to  kill  nobody  without 
cause,'  he  says  quiet-like.  'Reckon,  too,  that  squir- 
rel's entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  acorns. 
I'm  sorry.  Let's  be  gettin'  along.'  And  he  reaches 
back  into  the  tonneau  for  the  cuffs  and  leg-irons,  fig- 
urin'  I'd  make  him  wear  them  now.  But  I  knew  bet- 
ter'n  that.  Why,  we  stopped  at  the  hotel  in  Sacra- 
mento that  night  and  he  was  as  free  as  air.  We  went 
to  the  theater  together,  and  the  next  mo  rain'  we  strolled 
over  to  the  governor's  office  together. 

"He  waited  outside  in  the  secretary's  office  while 
I  was  conferrin'  with  the  governor,  and  then  the  gov- 
ernor come  out  with  me  and  looked  the  boy  over.  The 
result  is  he  agreed  with  me  the  feller  was  too  fun- 
damentally sound  to  hang,  so  he  commuted  his  sen- 
tence to  life  imprisonment,  and  in  two  years  he  par- 
doned the  boy.  I  told  the  governor  the  boy's  uncle 
was  no  good  and  wanted  killin',  and  he  took  my  word 
for  it." 

Garland  looked  at  the  sheriff  with  new  interest. 
Here  was  a  plain  man  with  an  astounding  natural 
understanding  of  human  psychology  and  the  wit  to 
apply  it.  "I  used  to  be  a  lawyer,  Sheriff,"  he  said 
quietly,  "not  a  well-known  one,  but  one  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law;  and  if  you'll  help  me,  Bob  Mason 
will  never  go  back  to  San  Quentin.    I'll  defend  him  to 
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the  last  limit  of  legal  intrigue  and  chicanery,  and 
I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  any  cow-county  district 
attorney  that  opposes  me  will  have  to  step  lively  to 
get  a  verdict.  I  still  have  my  sheepskin  entitling  me 
to  practice  law  in  this  state." 

The  sheriff  reached  over  his  great  hand  silently. 
"You're  a  sight  better'n  those  that  talk  about  you, 
son,"  he  said.  "You're  right.  vWe'll  never  let  that 
boy  go  back  to  San  Quentin.  Some  day  next  week 
I'm  goin'  to  act  on  Uncle  Charley's  tip  and  scrape 
the  bottom  of  every  well  in  Honey  Valley  for  those 
empty  cartridge  shells  and  that  pistol.  Then  I'm 
going  to  find  Bob  Mason's  wife  and  jump  the  truth 
out  of  her  when  she  sees  those  empty  shells  and  the 
rusty  pistol.  If  she  won't  admit  it  and  I  can't  read 
the  number  on  the  gun,  we've  got  to  trace  that  minin' 
engineer's  career  every  place  he's  ever  lived,  examine 
the  records  of  all  the  hardware  stores  and  see  can 
we  connect  him  up  with  the  ownership  of  such  a  gun. 

"Then,  with  a  claim  of  new  evidence,  we  appeal  the 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  maybe  orders  a  new  trial,  I 
testify  to  finding  the  gun  and  cartridges,  and  prove 
the  deceased  did  once  own  such  a  gun;  then  we  spill 
Uncle  Charley's  dyin'  tale,  raise  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  jurors  and  get  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal. The  jury'll  be  hand-picked  this  time,  and  that'll 
be  your  job.  They'll  figure  Bob  has  suffered  enough, 
anyhow,  and  turn  him  loose." 

"That  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  Sheriff,"  Garland 
agreed. 

"Reasonable*?  Why,  it's  sound  as  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece,  and  if  it  ain't  we'll  make  it  so.    Let  me 
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tell  you  something,  young  feller.  Whenever  I  tackle 
a  job  I  tackle  it  with  a  winnin'  sperrit,  no  matter  how 
impossible  it  appears,  and  it'd  surprise  you  the  num- 
ber o'  times  I  win  out.  Take,  for  instance,  that  boy 
I  was  takin'  down  to  get  hung.  I  knew  he  oughtn't 
to  swing,  but  do  you  think  I  wasted  any  time  tryin' 
to  sell  the  governor  that  philanthropic  idear?  Nary 
bit.  I'm  the  Republican  county  committeeman  from 
our  county;  nobody  was  fool  enough  to  run  against 
me  at  the  last  election,  on  account  of  me  bein'  satis- 
factory to  Siskiyou  County  and  to  hell  with  political 
parties.  I  got  political  power  in  my  county  and  the 
governor  knew  it.  So  I  just  told  him  I  was  main  set 
on  savin*  this  boy  and  would  remember  the  favor  at 
the  next  general  election  if  so  be  he  could  see  his 
way  clear  to  be  kind,  and  if  he  couldn't  I'd  remember 
it  anyhow!  I  put  it  all  pn  a  personal  basis,  and 
that's  what  I'm  goin'  to  do  in  the  case  of  Bob  Mason." 

"You're  a  lot  better  than  those  that  talk  about 
you,"  Garland  assured  him,  returning  the  sheriff's 
rough  compliment.  "Well,  you'd  better  get  down  off 
Bogus  while  you  have  daylight.  I  shall  remain  here 
to  help  Monica  with  Bob  and  the  baby,  although  you 
needn't  mention  that  fact  to  the  chief  ranger  as  you 
pass  headquarters.  The  Forest  Service  telephone  lines 
are  down,  and  if  he  cannot  communicate  with  me  he'll 
assume  I'm  on  the  job.  What  he  doesn't  know  will 
not  worry  him!" 

Ten  minutes  later  Sheriff  Bentley  mounted  the 
ranger's  horse  and  rode  away.  Near  the  lone  moun- 
tain-pine down  in  the  meadows  he  found  the  wretched 
Baldy  grazing.    Rainwater  collecting  in  little  depres- 
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sions  had  furnished  him  with  drink.  He  was  stiff  and 
sore,  but  not  foundered,  although  to  the  practiced  eye 
of  the  sheriff  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  lost  weight. 
His  thick  hide  had  resisted  the  burns  rather  well, 
however,  and  after  making  a  careful  examination  his 
owner  rode  on,  satisfied  that  a  week  in  that  green 
meadow  was  the  best  thing  he  could  prescribe  for 
the  jaded  animal.  The  saddle,  bridle,  and  blanket  he 
cached  up  in  the  mountain-pine  until  he  could  pick 
them  up  on  his  return  trip.  He  knew  that  his  posse— 
if  they  had  not,  indeed,  already  done  so — would  see 
Baldy  in  the  meadows  on  their  way  out  of  the  San 
Dimas,  recognize  him  and  report  his  presence  to  his 
owner  ;  but  Bentley  would  have  a  story  to  account  for 
the  animal's  condition.  What  the  posse  did  not  know 
was  that  Bob  Mason  was  responsible  for  it,  and  therein 
the  gods  had  been  kind  to  Sheriff  Bentley.  He  de- 
cided he  had  got  out  of  a  disagreeable  situation  with 
his  reputation  unsullied  and  his  honor  untarnished. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BACK  on  Bogus  Anthony  Garland  made  shift  to 
bathe  Bob  Mason,  anoint  his  burns  with  picric 
acid,  and  dress  them  with  absorbent  cotton,  antiseptic 
bandages  and  adhesive  tape.  With  the  air  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  raw  areas,  the  patient's  suffering  de- 
creased materially,  although  with  the  stoicism  of  his 
breed  he  had  uttered  no  word  or  sign  of  the  physical 
torture  he  was  undergoing.  When  his  ragged,  burned 
clothing  had  been  stripped  from  him  there  were 
no  garments  at  the  lookout  station  to  replace  them; 
he  lay  under  the  blankets  naked  and  uneasy,  his  anxious 
glance  fixed  on  the  door  opening  into  the  living-room, 
where  Monica  sat  caring  for  the  baby. 

"Now,  then,"  the  ranger  announced  cheerfully  when 
the  last  bandage  was  in  place,  "I  have  a  notion  you'll 
pull  through  and  make  a  hand  yet." 

"I  wish  I  could  die,  Ranger.  Somehow,  I  don't  ap- 
pear to  have  any  luck  lately." 

"Your  luck  has  changed,  old  settler.  Last  night 
while  Uncle  Charley  was  unburdening  his  soul  of  its 
heavy  secret  I  looked  out  on  the  night  and  saw  the 
Bob  Mason  star  in  the  ascendent.  I  can  almost  guar- 
antee you  that  you'll  not  go  back  to  San  Quentin." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "My  liberty  costs  too  high 
a  price,"  he  replied  sadly. 
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"What  do  y°u  mean?  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  I 
was  a  lawyer  before  ill-health  forced  me  to  seek  a  life 
in  the  open,  and  I  chose  the  Forest  Service.  I'm  as 
husky  as  a  three-year-old  steer  now — and  I'm  still  a 
lawyer — and  not  a  dull  one,  either,  if  I  do  say  so 
myself.  I'm  going  to  handle  your  appeal,  without 
charge.  I'll  induce  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  a 
writ  of  review  in  your  case;  I  will  then  present  my 
newly  discovered  evidence,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
grant  you  a  new  trial,  and  I  will  defend  you.  And 
when  I  take  on  that  task  your  fate  will  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  simple,  trusting,  unsophisticated  cow- 
county  lawyer,  overawed  in  the  presence  of  imported 
opposing  counsel.  I'll  pick  the  jury  this  time;  I'll 
talk  to  that  jury  and  when  I  have  a  subject  witK 
heaps  of  human  appeal  in  it,  I'm  the  bright  boy  who 
can  pull  out  the  vox  humana  stop  and  make  a  jury 
weep/* 

"Oh,  you  can,  can  you?"    There  was  irony  in  Ma- 
son's tones.    "Well,  you  haven't  got  any  new  evi-  v 
dence,  have  you?" 

'*No,  but  I'll  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  we'll  find  it." 

"If  you  do,  I'll  never  permit  you  to  use  it.  I'll 
rise  in  my  place  and  plead  guilty  first.  Man,  I  took 
Kelcey  Harrington  for  good  or  for  bad,  for  better  or 
for  worse;  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I  passed  my 
word  to  love,  cherish,  honor,  and  protect  her  until 
death  us  did  part — and  I  aim  to  keep  my  bargain. 
I'll  not  have  the  mother  of  my  son  disgraced." 

"You  old-fashioned  idiot !  Why,  the  woman  has 
divorced  you  and  deserted  her  baby.  She's  unnat- 
ural!" 
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"She  was  my  wife  and  she  bore  me  a  son!" 

"Mason,  don't  be  such  a  Don  Quixote  " 

"I'd  be  a  coyote  to  put  that  girl  upon  the  stand 
and  bully  her  into  admitting  something  that  would 
ruin  her  and  perhaps  put  her  in  San  Quentin  for  con- 
spiracy. I  know  the  temper  of  that  judge  and  the 
temper  of  the  men  who  would  compose  the  jury  that 
would  try  her.  If  she  should  be  proved  guilty,  pitiless 
cold  justice  would  be  her  portion.  I  couldn't  stand 
that,  I  tell  you." 

"You  love  her  still?" 

"No.  But  I  don't  hate  her.  I  understand  her. 
People  do  the  things  they're  weak  enough  to  do — and 
if  they're  weak  it  isn't  their  fault.  The  buck  is  up  to 
the  Almighty  in  her  case!" 

"I  think  it  is  up  to  Him  in  your  case.  For  a  de- 
cent gentleman  you  have  certainly  had  a  scoundrel's 
brand  run  on  you." 

Mason  smiled  a  cryptic  little  smile.  "Not  in  the 
eyes  of  my  friends,  Ranger — and  the  public  doesn't 
matter.  The  public  doesn't  know  me  and  never  did; 
when  it  heard  about  me  it  was  mildly  interested  for  a 
few  minutes  and  has  since  forgotten  me.  Even  the 
penitentiary  is  bearable  if  one's  friends  remain  affec- 
tionate and  loyal." 

"Monica  didn't  forget  you,  I'm  sure." 

"She  has  always  written  to  me  once  a  week  and 
has  sent  me  books  and  magazines." 

"How  much  better  off  you  would  have  been  if  you 
had  married  her." 

"And  how  much  worse  off  you  would  be  now  if  I 
had." 
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"My  dear  man,  you  jump  to  hasty  conclusions  " 

"If  I  do  I  land  squarely  on  them.  I  have  eyes.  I 
am  not  a  fool." 

Anthony  Garland  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  the 
sick  man.    "You  love  Monica  Dale/'  he  charged. 

Mason  nodded.  "And,  strangely  enough,  I  never 
realized  it  until  the  gates  <yi  San  Quentin  had  closed 
upon  me.  My  poor  wife  was  wiser  than  I — she  knew 
me  better  than  I  knew  myself.  So  did  Monica,  although 
after  I  married  Kelcey,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  I 
saw  very  little  of  Monica.  She  wasn't  welcome  at 
Honey  Valley."  He  sighed  and  closed  his  eyes.  "Oh, 
Lord,  what  a  pitiful  mix-up!  Monica  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  such  friends.  She  was  never  the  clinging- 
vine  type.  She  has  a  lot  of  pride,  scorns  sympa- 
thy  » 

"No,  she  doesn't.  No  woman  ever  does.  You  were 
content  with  a  fine  friendship,  waiting,  perhaps,  until 
your  economic  situation  should  be  more  secure — and 
the  golden  moment  passed.  In  contrasting  her  with 
Kelcey  you  realized  you  had  traded  pure  gold  for 
brass." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  missed  my  chance,  if  I  ever 
had  one,  which  I  doubt.  Monica  doesn't  want  to 
marry  a  mountain  man.  She  wants  to  escape — to  see 
life — to  know  all  about  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I 
knew  that.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not — if  I  hadn't  known 
that  this  was  my  country  and  that  here  I  would  live 
and  die,  I  might  have  dared  to  dream  ...  I  didn't 
care  to  appear  selfish.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  have 
bis  or  her  desires  fulfilled.  .  .  .  Well,  the  girl  loves  you, 
Garland.    You're  the  man  from  outside.    She's  fine 
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and  loyal  and  wonderful.  Be  tender  and  kind  to  her, 
friend." 

Garland  nodded  silently.  "I  had  no  business  to  let 
her  know.  I'm  just  a  poor  devil  of  a  ranger,  making 
sufficient  money  for  my  simple  needs,"  he  murmured, 
"I  do  not  thrive  in  cities  and  I  haven't  a  dollar  in  the 
world  to  make  another  start  in  the  law.  No,  it  wasn't 
kind  of  me  to  wear  my  heart  on  my  sleeve  and  let 
her  see  it." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  Mason  warned  him  sharply. 
"Monica  isn't  mercenary.  She'll  follow  where  her  heart 
le&ds  and  let  what  will  come,  come.  Don't  give  her 
up.  You're  a  decent  man,  or  I'm  no  judge  of  men — 
and  I  think  I  am.  I  want  a  decent  man  for  Monica. 
That  girl  was  born  to  be  happy,  to  bear  strong,  fine 
children  and  enrich  the  world.  I  know!  After  one 
has  been  herded  for  two  years  with  the  sweepings  of 
humanity,  he  begins  to  realize  why  they  are  sweepings. 
They  haven't  been  bred  right.  Monica  comes  of  pioneer 
stock,  the  hardy  and  adventurous,  the  idealists,  the 
builders.  It  was  the  men  and  women  close  to  the  soil 
who  settled  California,  and  of  them  it  has  been  said  that 
the  cowards  never  started  and  the  weaklings  died  on 
the  way.  We  hill-folk  are  of  Nature's  selective  breed- 
ing. We  haven't  known  ease  ;  we  have  not  wilted  like 
hothouse  flowers ;  we've  been  healthy  and,  living  as  we 
do,  close  to  the  soil,  we  think  healthy  thoughts. 

"I  know  now  that  I  should  not  have  married  Kelcey 
Harrington.  She  comes  from  a  long  line  of  decayed 
gentlemen ;  they've  run  to  seed ;  their  line  will  die  with 
her  generation.  Nature  takes  toll  of  the  weak  and  in- 
efficient, Garland,  but  she  heaps  her  gifts  on  the 
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strong,  the  clean,  and  the  brave — and  money  doesn't 
enter  into  her  calculations.  Prison  has  made  of  me 
a  thinker  and  a  philosopher.  Nothing  matters  save 
the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  our  species.  How 
we  foolish  strong  work  and  sacrifice  to  keep  life  in  the 
scrubs  of  civilization,  so  they  may  produce  more 
scrubs — on  the  blind,  stupid  theory  that  all  God's 
chillun  have  wings !  We  expect  the  immoral  and  the 
amoral  to  have  morals,  and  we  keep  them  alive  and 
punish  them  because  they  cannot  perform  prodigies 
of  impossibility.  We  blame  them  and  continue  to 
glorify  God  as  the  All-wise,  the  Beneficent  One,  who 
took  from  us  the  blessings  of  life  in  the  wilderness, 
surrounded  by  foes,  and  gave  us  a  curse  in  the  shape 
of  civilization  and  a  life  of  ease. 

"Telephones,  telegraphs,  trains,  motorcars  and  air- 
planes deny  us  the  privilege  of  walking  or  riding  a 
horse  to  deliver  a  message.  The  pitifully  few  with 
genius  give  us  automatic  pianos,  phonographs,  and  ra- 
dios and  supply  culture  in  quantity  after  the  fashion 
of  a  mail-order  house — so  culture  languishes  for  lack 
of  exercise,  for  lack  of  birth  pains;  chaos  is  come  be- 
cause so  few  can  think  or  care  to  try.  Fool  that  I 
was,  I  married  for  the  selfish  desire  for  one  woman 
and  not  for  love  of  my  race.  I  picked  a  weak  mate — 
and  my  friends  condemn  her  for  my  mistake— -I,  who 
should  have  known  better  !  No,  I'll  not  be  hard  on 
her.   The  poor,  unhappy  soul !   I'm  sorry  for  her." 

Garland  had  listened  with  alert  interest  to  this  un- 
expected exposition  of  a  jailbird's  philosophy;  in  the 
presence  of  this  man  who  dwelt  in  Gethsemane  he  felt 
little,  futile,  and  unworthy.    Bob  Mason  resumed. 
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"Don't  be  civilized.  Don't  think  about  money — 
about  your  ability  to  massacre  your  species  by  marry- 
ing a  woman  to  keep  her  in  idleness,  to  deny  her  suffi- 
cient interest  in  life  to  make  life  worth  the  living. 
Don't  make  your  wife  mark  time  on  the  road  to  eter- 
nity, for  if  you  do  she'll  hate  you.  Take  the  woman 
of  your  choice  and  take  her  for  a  mate,  not  a  modern 
wife.  Monica  Dale  will  make  the  battle  of  life  with 
you.  .  •  .  Oh,  yes,  I  know  she's  restless,  that  she 
thinks  she  wants  a  taste  of  a  life  she  has  never  known. 
Marry  her,  man,  and  make  her  put  her  futile  aspira- 
tions behind  her.  Give  her  children  to  think  about — 
give  her  to  perform  a  task  that  is  never  performed. 
She's  lonely  and  afraid  of  life,  if  the  truth  were  known. 
Oh,  well,  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  business,  and 
I'm  preaching.  Forgive  me  for  my  egotism;  talking 
helps  me  forget  I'm  mighty  uncomfortable.  You've 
been  very  kind  to  me,  Garland;  I  owe  you  a  debt  I 
shall  always  be  glad  I  can  never  repay.  You're  a  hu- 
man being,  not  a  human  animal." 

"And  is  that  why  you  wanted  me  to  marry  Monica, 
Bob?" 

Mason  nodded. 

"Thank  you." 

"Are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

"Perhaps.    I  hope  so." 

"Cease  dealing  with  yesterday  and  today.  Think 
only  of  tomorrow.    Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are." 

"But  Monica  has  something  to  say  about  that." 

"You're  wrong.  She  has  nothing  to  say.  No  woman 
has  the  hardihood  to  withstand  a  clean,  decent  gentle- 
man who  will  not  be  denied.    Don't  be  civilized,  I 
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tell  you.  Take  your  woman!  Find  the  mother  for 
your  children  and  then  take  her.  You're  the  leader  of 
this  projected  partnership;  you're  the  one  to  make 
decisions.  Whoever  permits  the  woman  to  decide  is  a 
weakling,  and  I've  noticed  he  is  usually  treated  as  one — 
by  women!  The  women  who  are  striving  for  sex 
equality,  who  think  they  are  equipped  to  lead,  the 
lawyer  women,  the  female  politicians,  the  champions 
of  their  sex,  the  defenders  of  the  new  faith  for  women, 
are  flunking  women's  most  glorious  function.  They 
aren't  marrying  and  having  fine,  healthy,  wonderful 
babies!  They  are  the  unsexed  members  of  their  sex. 
They  make  the  world  neuter." 

Garland  realized  that  in  tragic  silence  this  man  had 
sat  and  done  much  clear,  constructive  thinking.  Out 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  wasted  life  a  new,  clear  vision 
had  been  granted  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  embit- 
tered. The  ego  in  him  had  been  strangled,  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  appalling  futility  of  existence 
as  men  and  women,  inhibited  by  custom,  hobbled  by 
tradition,  entangled  in  the  wild-wood  of  a  so-called 
Christianity  and  flouting  Nature  and  her  lessons,  con- 
tinued to  destroy  and  desecrate  the  thing  they  were 
trying  to  perfect. 

"I  love  Monica  Dale,"  Mason  went  on  softly,  "but 
never  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  give  her  the  qual- 
ity of  love  I  gave  to  Kelcey  Harrington.  If  I  could 
be  free  again  and  my  honor  clean  and  untarnished,  I 
would  ask  no  greater  blessing  of  God  than  to  dwell  with 
Monica  Dale  the  remainder  of  my  days.  I  couldn't 
feel  for  her  the  wild  thrill  of  a  passionate  love.  That 
sort  of  thing  burns  itself  out,  and  when  only  the 
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embers  are  left  one's  heart  breaks  with  disillusionment. 
It  is  love  without  affection.  I  want  deep,  abiding 
affection,  a  fine  tolerance;  I  want  honesty  and  loyalty 
and  comradeship  and  understanding.  That  is  true 
love,  the  love  that  endures.  Oh,  Lord !  To  be  tied  to  a 
lonely,  disillusioned  woman,  beating  her  poor  wings 
against  the  cage  that  men  call  home.55 

"And  yet,55  Garland  reminded  him,  "if  you  had  never 
known  that  one  wild  thrill  that  Kelcey  Harrington 
aroused  in  your  man's  soul,  you  would  have  missed  it 
all  of  your  days.55 

"Yes — once  to  every  man,  I  dare  say.  If  I  have 
known  the  extreme  of  misery  I  have  also  known  the 
extreme  of  happiness.  I  can  never  forget  that.  I  do 
not  want  to,  and  that5s  why  I  prefer  to  go  on  as  I 
am  rather  than  wreck  and  ruin  the  author  of  that 
brief  happiness.    For  she  was  happy  with  me  once.5? 

Garland  was  mystified.  "I  don't  see  how  you  and 
Monica  came  to  miss  each  other  so  widely  when  your 
paths  crossed  so  frequently.  Rob,  you  weren5t  always 
as  smart  as  you  are  now.55 

"We  live  and  learn,55  said  Rob  Mason,  "and  most  of 
us  live  a  long  time  and  learn  slowly.  I  think  I'll  try 
to  sleep.  Go  out  into  the  living-room  and  keep  Monica 
company.  She's  heavy-hearted  over  something  and  it 
isn't  Uncle  Charley.  It  isn't  natural  for  youth  to 
grieve  when  old  age  departs.  Something  is  troubling 
her;  presently  I  think  she5ll  tell  you  what  it  is.55 


CHAPTER  XV 


ANTHONY  GARLAND  was  not  destined,  however, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  Monica's  confidence  that 
night.  Like  most  great  souls  she  scorned  to  parade 
her  troubles ;  she  preferred  silence  now,  as  Garland  in- 
stantly divined  when  he  attempted  to  engage  her  in 
conversation,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  her  mind  from 
its  gloomy  channels.  So  he  repaired  to  her  kitchen  and 
with  the  neatiiess  and  dispatch  of  his  training  set  about 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal.  While  peeling  po- 
tatoes— a  task  singularly  conducive  to  thought — it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  was  in  for  an  unpleasant  half- 
hour  with  Chief  Ranger  Casey.  He  would  be  on 
the  carpet  on  two  counts.  He  had  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  the  fire  fighters  in  his  sector,  and  by 
the  time  the  sheriff  should  arrive  with  the  nurse  and 
relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  first  assistant  to 
Monica  Dale  he  would  have  two  and  a  half  days  of 
inexplicable  absence  from  duty  to  explain  to  his  su- 
perior. Casey  would  want  to  know  why  he  had  not 
put  in  his  time  reestablishing  telephonic  communica- 
tion with  Ranger  Headquarters  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tantrum  Meadows 
station. 

"Of  course,"  he  decided,  "I  can  tell  Casey  I  came 
up  here  to  aid  Monica  Dale,  found  Uncle  Charley  help- 
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less  on  her  hands  and  in  common  decency  had  to  help 
her  out.  But  that  confounded  busybody  of  a  wife 
of  his  will  check  up  on  the  elapsed  time  and  suggest 
questions  for  her  husband  to  ask  me;  and  when  it  is 
discovered — as  it  is  bound  to  be — that  Monica  had 
Bob  Mason  here,  that  I  knew  it  and  helped  her  care 
for  him  without  reporting  his  presence  to  Casey,  I 
imagine  I'll  be  out  of  a  job.  I  understand  Casey  is 
a  martinet  for  discipline.  .  .  .  Well,  what  is  to  be  will 
be." 

He  glanced  out  into  the  living-room  at  the  girl, 
slowly  rocking  the  baby  to  sleep  after  having  fed  it. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  her  days  with  the  Forest 
Service  were  numbered,  should  it  be  discovered  that  she 
had  harbored  Bob  Mason.  It  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  secret  could  be  kept,  and  Garland  won- 
dered what  would  become  of  her  when  the  blow  fell. 
To  whom  could  she  turn?  Certainly  not  to  him.  Even 
if  she  should  be  willing  to  marry  him,  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  ask  her  to  share  the  mean  poverty  that 
would  be  her  lot  as  his  wife.  He  was  in  debt ;  his  sal- 
ary was  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  with  the 
strictest  economy  and  save  something  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  he  had  long  since  calculated  that 
it  would  be  two  years  before  this  grind  should  end. 

"I  dare  say  she  hasn't  enough  funds  to  last  her 
six  months,"  he  soliloquized.  "She  has  the  only  posi- 
tion in  this  country  she  is  qualified  to  hold,  and  if  she 
loses  that  she  will  be  helpless.  In  a  city  she  could  not 
survive  save  as  a  domestic  servant.  And  she  isn't  the 
servant  class.  She  has  blood  back  of  her.  In  a 
training-school  for  nurses  she  would  probably  find  a 
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refuge;  she  doesn't  know  anything  of  bookkeeping  or 
stenography,  I'm  sure,  so  she  could  not  earn  her  living 
in  an  office.  No,  I  cannot  ask  her  to  marry  me.  She 
wants  escape  from  the  San  Dimas — and  marriage  with 
me  would  only  be  another  shackle  holding  her  in  an 
environment  which  has  grown  repugnant  to  her.  How 
terrible  life  is!  How  sad  is  the  lot  of  some  who 
deserve  nothing  but  the  happiness  life  should  offer." 

In  his  sympathy  for  her  he  forgot  that  his  own  life 
had  been  one  long  disappointment,  due  to  poverty  and 
ill-health,  although,  to  do  him  full  justice,  he  was  not 
given  to  thinking  overmuch  of  that.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  felt  sorry  for  himself,  and  since  his  health 
had  been  restored  he  had  felt  a  return  of  all  the  old 
ambitions ;  with  them  had  come  the  feeling  that  the 
world  was  his  oyster,  and  in  due  time  he  would  open 
it!  He  felt  that  abounding  sense  of  independence, 
strength,  and  resourcefulness  which  is  ever  the  heritage 
of  health  and  optimism — at  least  he  had  felt  it  until 
tonight,  when,  as  he  gazed  on  Monica  Dale,  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  inability  to  help  her  imbued  him  with  a  sense 
of  desolation,  of  desperation,  of  futility.  Brief  as  was 
their  acquaintance,  Garland  had  had  aroused  in  him, 
at  the  inception  of  that  acquaintance,  the  strong  pro- 
tective instinct  that  is  as  positive  a  characteristic  in  the 
male  as  is  the  mother  instinct  in  the  female ;  and  when 
that  protective  instinct  has  once  been  aroused  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  love — a  love  that  will  not  readily 
die. 

He  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  "Oh,  Lord,"  he 
murmured,  "get  on  the  job  !" 

Intuitively  he  felt  that  eyes  were  upon  him.  He 
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turned  his  head  and  saw  Monica  standing  in  the  door- 
way gazing  in  at  him.  A  little  half-smile  was  on  her 
lovely  lips,  and  in  her  brown  eyes  there  glowed  a  lam- 
bent flame  that  set  his  pulse  pounding  wildly. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  difficult  position,"  she  assured  him, 
"You're  worrying  over  me,  are  you  not?" 

He  nodded  gravely. 

"I  think  that's  so  wonderful,  Tony.  You're  the  first 
human  being  who  has  ever  forgotten  his  own  interests 
long  enough  to  worry  over  mine.  Even  my  father 
and  Uncle  Charley  never  worried  about  me.  In  fact> 
they  never  worried  about  anything  except  dinner,  when 
it  was  late.  They  always  took  me  and  my  ability  to 
care  for  myself  for  granted." 

"My  heart  aches  for  you,  Monica."  Garland  said 
it  very  simply,  a  declaration  of  fact  rather  than  a  pas- 
sionate protestation.  "I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but 
I  can't.    I'm  hobbled." 

"I'm  not,  Tony.  I  have  four  thousand  dollars,  so 
it  doesn't  matter  much  whether  I  retain  my  job  on 
Bogus  or  not.  Of  course,  I  didn't  intend  to  leave  for  a 
year  or  .  two  longer  ;  I  wanted  to  have  five  thousand 
dollars  when  I  went  down  to  the  immense  and  con- 
temptuous world,  but  in  a  pinch  four  thousand  will 
do." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  Monica.  It's  a  tremendous  relief 
to  know  that."  He  turned  toward  her  eagerly.  "And 
if  you  do  not  lose  your  position  as  lookout  on  Bogus, 
will  you  remain  here  for — a  while?" 

Her  long  lashes  drooped  over  the  wonderful  eyes. 
"I'm  not  so  anxious  to  leave  the  San  Dimas  now,"  she 
confessed.    "It's  not  lonely  any  more." 
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"Still,5'  he  protested  stubbornly,  "I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  leave  it.  You're  much  too  fine  for 
this  country.  You  have  too  much  imagination,  so  you 
see  too  clearly,  understand  too  readily,  and  feel  too 
deeply.  Brains  were  made  to  be  used — and  you  can't 
use  them  looking  through  a  telescope  for  forest  fires." 

"I  might  say  the  same  of  your  job,  Tony." 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  leave — unless 
I  have  to." 

"And  if  you  have  to,  Tony?" 

"I  shall  not  know  what  to  do.  Unlike  you,  I  have 
no  four  thousand  dollars.  Up  here  one's  wants  are 
simple,  but  down  there  the  battle  of  life  is  never-ending 
and  a  bit  dirty.    Monica,  what  are  your  plans  ?" 

"I  have  none,  Tony.  I  shall  cross  my  bridges  when 
I  come  to  them.  Yesterday  I  had  plans — such  huge, 
wonderful  plans — and  it  seemed  they  would  all  come 
true.  But  today  they  have  vanished — fairy  gifts  fad- 
ing away.  .  .  .  Dear  old  Uncle  Charley!  If  he  had 
only  lived  five  minutes  longer !" 

"I  never  knew  a  layman  who  didn't  feel  equal  to 
the  task  of  furnishing  expert  medical  advice  to  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  been  shot  or  carved  in  a  row  he  could 
have  avoided  by  hiring  a  lawyer  instead  of  making  his 
own  law."  Anthony  Garland's  whimsical  super-eyebrow 
was  cocked  a  little  higher.  "If  Uncle  Charley's  un- 
timely demise  has  ruined  your  bright  day-dreams,  I'm 
sorry,  but  as  a  lawyer  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  not  competent  to  decide  that  question,  because  it 
is  a  question  of  law  and  that  properly  lies  in  my  de- 
partment.  Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear." 

"If  Uncle  Charley  had  lived  long  enough  ta  make  his 
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will  I  would  have  been  his  sole  legatee,  but  now  that 
he  has  died  intestate  his  property  will  be  administered 
by  the  Public  Administrator.  And  since  I  know  Uncle 
Charley  has  nq  relatives,  his  estate  will  go  to  the 
State  of  California.    And  it  really  belongs  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  wanted  to  make  you  his  sole  legatee. 
He  did,  verbally,  in  the  presence  of  Bob  Mason,  Sheriff 
Bentley,  you  and  me." 

"But  he  didn't  make  his  mark  in  lieu  of  his  signa- 
ture." 

Garland  grinned.  "Yes,  that  was  very  careless  of 
the  old  man.  The  incident  lends  some  color  to  the 
old  copy-book  maxim  that  procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time.  However,  I  make  a  guess  that  Uncle  Charley's 
estate  isn't  worth  one  percent  of  the  worry  it's  causing 
you.  I  doubt  if  his  estate  will  be  appraised  at  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars." 

"I  don't  regret  the  loss  of  iiis  pack  outfit,  Tony. 
I  could  never  use  that.  What  troubles  me  is  the  fact 
that  when  Uncle  Charley  died,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  auriferous  land  which  I  thought  I  had  in- 
herited from  my  father  is  still  standing  on  the  county 
records  as  the  property  of  Uncle  Charley.  My  father 
bought  this  section  from  Uncle  Charley,  and  I  dare 
say  Uncle  Charley  gave  him  a  deed,  because  I  know 
father  gave  Uncle  Charley  five  thousand  dollars.  My 
father  always  claimed  that  a  prehistoric  river  channel 
ran  through  the  heart  of  that  section,  and  that  it  was 
gold-bearing.  Uncle  Charley  believed  the  property 
to  be  a  section  of  country  rock  with  some  spil  on  top. 
They  quarreled  about  it,  so  dad  bought  Uncle  Charley 
out.     Then  they  made  up,  and  dad  helped  Uncle 
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Charley  spend  most  of  the  five  thousand  dollars  he  had 
paid  Uncle  Charley  for  the  land.  They  were  part- 
ners, yoju  see,  and  one  always  felt  entitled  to  sixty  or 
seventy  percent  of  whatever  the  other  possessed," 

"And  did  your  father  neglect  to  file  that  deed  for 
record?" 

"Evidently.    There  is  no  record." 

"Where  is  the  deed?" 

"I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  it." 

"When  did  you  make  this  discovery?" 

"Yesterday." 

"But  you  knew,  surely,  that  the  deed  was  absolutely 
not  in  your  possession?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  But  I  didn't  worry  about  it  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  down  at  Uncle  Charley's  cabin, 
among  my  father's  papers.  Uncle  Charley  thought  so, 
too,  after  I  told  him  I  didn't  have  it  and  asked  him 
if  he  did.  He  said  he'd  make  a  search  for  it  some 
day.  You  see.  dear  Uncle  Charley  would  never  do 
today  what  he  could  postpone  until  tomorrow.  Neither 
would  my  father — and  I  fear  I  have  inherited  some 
of  my  father's  characteristics." 

"But  when  your  father  died  did  you  not  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  apply  for  letters  of  administration  on 
his  estate?" 

Monica  shook  her  head.  "There  was  no  hurry 
about  it,"  she  replied  wearily.  "I  regarded  that  sec- 
tion as  indifferent  grazing-land,  and  if  I  had  applied 
for  letters  of  administration  that  would  have  neces- 
sitated half  a  dozen  trips  to  the  county-seat  to  see  a 
lawyer  and  confer  with  the  judge — and  I  didn't  have 
time  for  so  many  long  journeys.    I  thought  I'd  wait 
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until  I  left  Bogus  forever  and  went  down  yonder  to 
live." 

"Who  paid  the  taxes?" 

"I  did.  The  tax  bills  kept  coming  to  Uncle  Charley, 
who  paid  them,  and  I  reimbursed  him.  I  spoke  to  Uncle 
Charley  about  the  bills  coming  to  him,  but  he  thought 
the  county  recorder  was  probably  short  of  help  and 
behind  in  his  work,  but  that  when  he  caught  up  with  his 
job  the  bills  would  be  mailed  to  me." 

"How  did  you  discover  the  title  to  the  land  was 
still  vested  in  Uncle  Charley?" 

Monica  told  him  the  story.  "Uncle  Charley  didn't 
intimate  to  Mr.  Thurlow  that  the  property  wasn't  his. 
He  agreed  to  sell  the  land  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  the  income  tax,  planning  to  give 
the  mining  people  a  deed  direct  and  endorse  their 
check  to  me.  The  offer  appeared,  to  him,  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  he  wanted  to  close  the  deal  immediately 
before  the  Hercules  people  should  change  their  minds. 
The  poor  old  dear  was  so  excited  he  must  have  run 
all  the  way  up  from  Dogwood  Flats  to  tell  me — and 
then  the  added  excitement  of  the  fire,  the  heat,  and 
his  subsequent  exertions  overcame  him.  Realizing  he 
was  about  to  die  he  tried  to  bequeath  the  property  to 
me — and  Azrael  interfered  at  the  last  moment." 

Her  recital  had  imbued  her  with  a  more  forcible 
realization  of  her  loss,  and  her  tears  flowed  freely  now. 
"Oh,  Tony,"  she  sobbed,  "tell  me  what  to  do." 

"I  can't,  honey,  but  when  I  know  what  to  do  I'll  do  it 
for  you.  In  the  first  place,  did  your  father  give 
Uncle  Charley  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  when  he 
bought  that  section?" 
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"No,  Tony.  My  father  distrusted  banks.  He  gave 
Uncle  Charley  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold-dust.  I 
remember  the  night  they  weighed  it  out,  spoonful  after 
spoonful,  on  Uncle  Charley's  funny  little  scales.  Un- 
cle Charley  had  to  be  nasty,  of  course.  He  insisted  on 
using  his  own  scales ;  he  said  he  had  a  half  a  notion  my 
father's  scales  were  crooked.  Of  course  he  didn't 
mean  it  " 

"I  understand,  dear.  He  was  just  keeping  up  his 
reputation  as  the  worst  heller  in  these  here  mountings 
— the  little  old  fox  that  nobody  could  trap.  ...  Well, 
I  had  hoped  we  might  find  a  canceled  check  to  prove 
the  payment — corroborate  your  statement,  you  under- 
stand. Courts  usually  require  corroborative  evidence. 
However,  we  have  one  more  ace  up  the  sleeve  of  our 
kimono.  Undoubtedly  Uncle  Charley  had  a  lawyer 
draw  up  the  deed,  and  of  course  the  very  worst  kind 
of  jack-leg  lawyer  would  have  informed  him  that  his 
signature  to  the  deed  must  be  acknowledged  before  a 
notary  public.    Who  was  the  lawyer?" 

"They  didn't  have  a  lawyer.  The  mining  company's 
superintendent — the  one  Bob  Mason  killed — told  them 
it  was  a  simple  thing  to  fill  in  the  legal  description  of 
the  property  on  a  printed  form  of  deed.  He  had  one 
in  his  office  and  filled  it  in  on  his  typewriter.  He  told 
them  laughingly  he  would  save  them  a  lawyer's  fee. 
However,  he  received  his  fee — a  two-gallon  demijohn 
of  Uncle  Charley's  oldest  and  best!" 

"And  that  important  witness  is  dead.  Well,  I'll 
have  to  interview  every  notary  public  in  the  county. 
You  see,  Monica,  when  a  notary  public  attests  the 
signature  on  any  sworn  document  he  makes  a  notation 
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of  the  nature  of  the  document.  He  is  required  by  law 
to  do  that.  We'll  make  another  search  for  the  deed, 
Monica,  and  if  we  cannot  find  it  I'll  sue  Uncle  Charley's 
estate  for  you,  and  what  with  your  testimony  and  the 
notary's  record  we'll  make  out  a  pretty  good  case. 
Perhaps  we'll  win."  4 

"I  haven't  any  money  for  law-suits,"  Monica  replied 
drearily.  "Now  that  Uncle  Charley  has  died  intestate 
the  Public  Administrator  will  administer  his  estate, 
will  he  not?" 

"Unless  Uncle  Charley's  next  of  kin  should  apply 
for  and  be  granted  letters  of  administration." 

"Uncle  Charley  had  no  next  of  kin." 

Tony  Garland  loaded  his  pipe  and  smoked  thought- 
fully for  several  minutes.  "Well,  Monica,  we  have  a 
bridge  to  cross,  of  course,  but  we'll  cross  it  when  we 
come  to  it.  Meanwhile  I'll  think  of  something.  Lqye 
laughs  at  locksmiths,  you  know." 

"To  be  as  poor  and  as  alone  in  the  world  as  I  am, 
Tony;  to  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
almost  in  my  hands  and  then  to  have  it  withdrawn — 
that's  terribly  hard,  Tony." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  it  back  for  you,  dear.  Truth,  crushed 
to  earth,  will  rise  again." 

Monica  leaned  her  tired  head  on  his  broad  young 
shoulder  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  Tony,"  she  murmured, 
"you're  so  masterful  and  comforting.  I've  never  met 
a  man  like  you  before." 

"Please  God  you  never  may,"  he  replied,  and  she  felt 
his  lithe  body  shake  with  a  little  inward  chuckle.  In 
a  moment,  however9  he  was  serious.  "What  will  you 
do  when  you're  a  rich  lady  ?"  he  queried. 
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Monica  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  wistfully, 
"My  plans  are  very  indefinite,  Tony.  That  is  another 
bridge  we'll  cross  when  we  come  to  it." 

"But  how  about  the  immense  and  contemptuous 
world — down  yonder  ?" 

She  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  cheek.  "In  the  fanciful 
phraseology  of  the  late  Uncle  Charley,"  she  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "to  hell  with  that!" 

"Oh,  you're  delicious !"  he  cried,  and  hugged  her  to 
him.  "I  love  you  so  much  my  heart  hurts.  And  it 
isn't  pantry  love  either,  honey.  The  hurt  started  the 
day  before  yesterday." 

"A  man  in  a  kitchen  is  a  pathetic  figure,  Tony.  Do 
run  out  and  milk  the  goat." 

"I  think  I  ought  to  wash  Pansy's  udder  carefully  and 
let  the  young  fellow  rustle  for  himself,"  he  suggested, 
with  the  odd,  whimsical  leer  she  found  so  tremen- 
dously amusing.  "He's  bound  to  feel  more  at  home. 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  you 
know,  and  Pansy's  a  sweet  and  gentle  little  creature. 
I'm  certain  she  will  not  object." 

"You're  bound  to  experiment,  aren't  you?" 

With  a  light  laugh  he  poured  some  hot  water  in  a 
pan,  helped  Himself  to  soap  and  a  towel  and  departed 
for  the  barn,  where  presently  Monica  heard  him  singing 
a  rollicking  song  of  his  soldier  days. 

"Oh,  the  dirty  little  adjutant's  the  worst  one  of  them  all. 
He  has  you  on  the  parade-ground  to  answer  every  call, 
And  if  you  are  not  steady  at  dress  parade  or  drill, 
Oh,  it's  'Sergeant,  do  your  duty.    Shove  that  rookie  in 
the  mill!'" 
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"He  reminds  me  of  a  little  overgrown  boy,"  thought 
the  girl  happily.  "He's  so  kind  and  thoughtful.  I 
think  he's  a  good  man,  too." 

Had  she  been  in  a  mood  somewhat  more  philosophical 
she  would  have  realized  that  men  whose  lives  are  lived 
as  close  to  the  earth  as  was  Tony  Garland's  are,  quite 
generally,  simple,  kind  and  wholly  understanding  crea- 
tures. It  is  the  competition  of  civilized  life  that  de- 
stroys the  thing  God  made  in  His  own  image  and 
likeness ! 

And  Tony  Garland,  whimsical,  humorous  younig 
rascal  that  he  was,  had  his  way  with  Pansy  and  the 
baby.  He  had  the  amiable  Pansy  in  the  living-room 
with  her  head  tied  short  to  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
the  baby  held  under  her,  gleaning  sustenance  from 
nature's  fount,  before  Monica  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
He  called  to  her  to  come  and  see. 

"An  ounce  of  invention  is  worth  a  ton  of  horse 
power,"  he  assured  her  with  that  grave  solemnity  that 
denotes  the  humorous  country  dweller.  "The  maternal 
spirit  is  strong  in  Pansy.  She  ought  to  have  a  fam- 
ily of  her  own  -"    He  commenced  singing  softly  an 

improvised  parody  on  "The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green." 

"Oh,  I  once  knew  a  nanny-goat  and  Pansy  was  her  name, 
She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  which  really  was  a 
shame, 

But  she  met  a  brave  young  ranger  and  111  tell  you  what 
he  did, 

He  supplied  her  with  a  baby  and  she  thought  it  was  a 
kid." 

"Second  verse!"  Monica  demanded,  childishly  de- 
lighted at  his  magnificent  nonsense. 
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"And  when  at  last  to  manhood's  state  that  goat-raised 
child  attained 

A  blind  man  at  a  glance  could  see  how  badly  he'd  been 
trained 

For  he'd  eat  tin  cans  and  paper,  all  while  wagging  of 
his  chin, 

And  he  didn't  have  a  single  friend,  because  he  butted  in  I" 

"Tony,  you're  a  ridiculous  boy  !" 

"Since  you  do  not  appreciate  my  minstrelsy  I'll  not 
open  my  mouth  again  tonight." 

"Oh,  please  do,  Tony!  Sing  me  the  third  verse. 
Please." 

Garland  resumed: 

"Oh,  he  met  a  mountain  maiden  and  unto  her  he  said, 
'I'd  sure  be  delighted,  miss,  if  me  an'  you  could  wed,' 
But  the  maiden  turned  a  haughty  face  and  said,  'Go 

home  to  mater, 
For  I'll  wed  a  forest-ranger!    Thanks,  I  do  not  crave  a 

satyr/  99 

He  had  succeeded  at  last  in  driving  the  blue  devils 
off  Bogus.  "And  then  what?"  Monica  pleaded  child- 
ishly. 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "You're  just  like  any  little 
girl.  Once  a  fellow  starts  to  tell  you  a  fairy-tale  he's 
irrevocably  lost.  He  must  go  on  and  on  and  on  and 
on,  ever  such  a  long  way,  until  the  hero  comes  at  last 
to  a  little  hut  in  the  forest  where  the  magician  lives. 
The  magician  opens  the  door,  in  response  to  our 
hero's  timid  knock,  and  immediately  says,  'Hocus,  po- 
cus,  imporatus,  abra  cadabra,'  which,  literally  trans- 
lated, means  this  child  is  fed  and  it  is  now  time  to 
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milk  Pansy  and  put  her  back  in  the  barn.  To  the 
wood-box  with  this  infant." 

He  placed  the  baby  in  Monica's  arms  and  pranced 
into  the  kitchen  for  the  large  lard  pail  into  which 
Pansy  was  wont  to  be  milked.  He  came  out  whistling, 
the  soft,  mellow,  warbling  notes  of  a  Spanish  mocking- 
bird ;  while  he  milked  Pansy  he  completed  the  mocking- 
bird's not  inconsiderable  repertoire,  gave  an  imitation 
of  a  sleepy  little  thrush  and  the  rich,  burbling,  joyous 
song  of  a  meadow-lark. 

"You're  an  accomplished  little  fellow,  aren't  you?" 
Monica  twitted  him.  "There's  real  music  in  your 
whistling.    You've  taken  lessons." 

"I  have — from  birds." 

"Will  you  teach  me,  Tony?" 

"I  will  not!" 

"Oh,  Tony!" 

"Your  lips  were  not  made  for  whistling." 
"I  suppose  that's   one  of  your  pretty,  worldly 
speeches." 

"Quien  saber* 

"Tony,  I  think  you're  awfully  nice." 

"Hush,  woman!  Don't  make  love  to  me.  Pansy'll 
be  scandalized!  By  the  way,  Monica — well,  never 
mind,"  he  broke  off  abruptly. 

"Never  mind  what?"  Monica  demanded,  with  fem- 
inine curiosity  and  persistence. 

"Nothing.    Just  a  foolish  thought." 

"I  must  know  what  it  is.  I  want  to  know  all  of  your 
little  foolish  thoughts  as  well  as  your  fine,  noble  ones." 

"Well — of  course  this  is  only  a  suggestion  from  a 
mere  man — but  it  seems  to  me  you  can  take  one  of 
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those  empty  twenty-pound  meal  sacks  I  saw  in  your 
cupboard,  cut  a  hole  in  each  bottom  corner  for  the 
baby's  legs,  a  hole  in  each  side  near  the  top  for  his? 
arms,  put  a  draw  string  around  the  mouth  of  the 
sack,  shove  the  child  into  the  sack  and  draw  it  tight 
about  his  neck.   You'd  have  him  dressed  in  a  jiffy.55 

"That's  an  excellent  idea  and*  I'll  act  on  it  imme- 
diately, Tony."  She  stood  over  him,  beaming  down  at 
him  with  those  great  lambent  brown  eyes  that  thrilled 
him  so ;  she  seemed  to  be  studying  him.  Presently  she 
ruffled  his  black  poll.  "Just  a  play-boy,"  she  mur- 
mured, apparently  to  herself.  "Just  a  big  baby  play- 
boy !" 

She  tucked  the  infant  into  his  improvised  bed  in  the 
wood-box  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Garland  spent  that  night  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fireplace,  rising  from  time  to  time  to 
minister  to  Bob  Mason.  After  luncheon  next  day  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  Uncle  Charley's 
late  residence  near  Dogwood  Flats.  The  deceased  hell- 
er's two  little  speckled  pack-mules  were  in  a  tiny 
corral  back  of  a  wretched  little  barn,  and  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  met  him  at  the  gate  he 
realized  they  had  been  without  food  or  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  When  he  had  watered  and  fed  them  he 
took  both  in  charge,  placed  the  pack-saddles  with  the 
kyacks  on  them  and  rode  over  to  the  foot  of  the 
trail  leading  up  to  Bogus. 

About  five  o'clock  Sheriff  Bentley  came  up  the 
road  through  Tantrum  Meadows,  and  Garland  was 
relieved  to  see  a  woman  seated  beside  him  in  his  car. 
Bentley  introduced  her  as  Mrs.  King. 
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From  the  tonneau  of  Bentley's  car  the  sheriff  and 
Garland  removed  the  groceries  and  sick-room  supplies, 
stowing  them  in  the  kyacks.  To  the  pack-saddles 
they  bound  the  two  cots,  the  bedding  and  blankets, 
and  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  loads  the  gallant  sheriff 
swung  the  nurse. 

"Set  there  comfortable  and  hang  on  to  the  pack- 
rope,"  he  admonished  her,  "and  you'll  git  there  yet. 
If  you  feel  yourself  slipping  call  out  to  the  ranger.55 

He  waved  them  a  debonair  farewell  and  motored  up 
the  valley  until  he  came  to  the  trail  leading  up  June- 
bug  Creek.  He  followed  this  until  he  came  to  the  main 
Forest  Service  road  that  led  off  to  the  west  through 
the  narrow  mountain  meadow  in  the  center  of  which 
Bob  Mason,  Baldy  and  the  baby  had  crouched  in  the 
water-hole  while  the  fire  raged  around  them.  This 
road  would  lead  him  over  the  western  foot-hills  and 
down  to  Montague,  the  county-seat,  by  the  shortest 
possible  route.  However,  he  was  not  in  a  time-  or 
mile-saving  mood  this  late  afternoon.  The  mystery 
of  the  parentage  of  Bob  Mason's  baby  was  worrying 
him,  and  for  the  purpose  of  unraveling  this  mystery 
he  had  chosen  this  route  home. 

Half-way  up  the  hillside  he  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
motorcar  in  the  spot  Bob  Mason  had  described  to  him, 
and  pinned  under  the  gaunt  chassis  a  burned,  baked, 
blackened  thing  that  had  once  been  a  mother.  The 
steel  beam  had  crashed  down  through  her  torso  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  sheriff  realized  she  had  been 
spared  the  horror  of  being  extinguished  slowly,  by 
fire.  On  the  license  bracket  the  warped  and  blackened 
license  plate  still  clung,  but  the  letters  and  figures  had 
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been  stamped  into  the  metal  and  their  outlines  could 
be  easily  traced.  The  sheriff  made  a  memorandum  of 
them,  then  laboriously  gathered  wash  boulders  in  the 
bed  of  the  little  stream  below  and  piled  them  up  and 
over  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from 
hungry  coyotes  until  he  could  notify  the  coroner  at 
Montague  and  have  an  inquest  held  on  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  after  which  the  body  would  be  removed 
for  burial. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  home.  After  dinner  he 
went  down  to  his  office  and  searched  through  the  list  of 
motor  licenses  with  which  all  chiefs  of  police  and 
county  sheriffs  are  furnished  by  the  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Office.  As  these  records  came  to  his  office  from 
the  State  Capitol  his  chief  clerk  had  compiled  them  in 
alphabetical  and  numerical  order,  and  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  discover  the  name  of  the  owner  of  that 
burned  automobile. 

The  sheriff  lighted  his  pipe  and  for  a  long  time  sat 
pondering  his  discovery.  "Sort  o9  looks  as  if  God 
Almighty  concluded  to  take  a  hand  in  Bob  Mason's 
affairs,"  he  soliloquized  presently.  "Well,  Fd  rather 
get  a  poke  in  the  eye  with  a  sharp  stick  than  do  the 
job  I've  got  to  do,  but — it's  just  naturally  got  to  be 
done.  So  I'd  better  fly  to  it.  Some  more  of  the 
hell  of  my  job  as  sheriff." 

He  walked  down  the  street  to  a  pretentious  house 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  lawn,  and  rang  the 
door-bell.   A  man  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Evenin',  Jim,"  said  Bentley,  politely.  "Got  a  few 
minutes  to  spare?  There's  a  little  matter  I've  got  to 
talk  over  with  you." 
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"Certainly.  Come  in,  Zeke."  He  led  him  into  the 
living-room.    "What's  on  your  mind?'5 

"Where's  the  missus,  Jim?" 

"Visiting  her  folks  over  at  Alturas." 

"When  were  you  expectin'  her  back?" 

"Well,  I've  been  expecting  her  the  past  two  days,  but 
I  reckon  her  folks  decided  to  keep  her  with  them  a 
little  longer.   Why  do  you  ask?" 

Bentley  ignored  the  query.  "She  had  the  baby  with 
her,  didn't  she?" 

"Yes.    What  of  it?    Has  anything  happened?" 

"She  drove  over  in  your  roadster  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

The  sheriff  put  his  big  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
"Jim,  I'd  rather  be  shot  than  tell  you  what  I'm  here 
to  tell  you,  but  you've  got  to  be  told.  Jim,  the  little 
woman  ain't  a-comin'  back  to  you."  And  then,  with  re- 
markable gentleness,  he  gave  the  details,  while  the  other 
sat  staring  at  him,  saying  no  word,  not  even  weeping. 
"The  baby  wasn't  hurt,"  the  sheriff  went  on  rapidly, 
anxious  to  alleviate  the  terrible  hurt  he  was  inflicting. 
"A  feller  ridin'  by  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident 
found  the  child,  so  he  saved  the  youngster,  and  I'll 
bring  him  in  to  you  tomorrow." 

"Who — was — the— man?"  The  sheriff's  auditor 
swallowed  and  spoke  with  difficulty.  "I'm — beholden — ■ 
to — him." 

"Bob  Mason.  You  remember  you  prosecuted  him 
two  years  ago  for  killin'  the  superintendent  of  the 
Hercules  Hydraulic  Minin'  Company?  Well,  he  es- 
caped from  the  convict  road  gang  over  in  Del  Norte 
County  and  as  luck  would  have  it  " 

i 
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"Mason?    The  man  I  sent  to  San  Quentin  for  life?" 
"Ye-e-p !    Same  feller." 
"Oh,  my  God,  Zeke!" 

"That's  what  I  say.  Reckon  you  might  have  talked 
to  the  jury  different  and  got  him  a  better  break  if 
you'd  have  knowed  the  debt  you  was  to  be  under  to  him 
later  on.  I  always  did  figger  you  was  a  mite  severe 
with  Bob  Mason  in  that  case." 

"Don't,  Zeke.    Don't  torture  me." 

"I  won't.  You  got  enough  without  me  addin'to  it. 
.  .  .  Well,  I'll  bring  the  baby  in  to  you  tomorrow 
night — no,  don't  ask  me  where  the  child  is.  I'll  not 
tell  you." 

"And  Mason!    Have  you  recaptured  him?" 

"Not  officially.  .  .  .  Reckon  you'd  prefer  to  be  alone 
now,  Jim,  so  if  you'll  excuse  me  I'll  be  moseyin*  along. 
I  wouldn't  come  out  to  the  coroner's  inquest  if  I  was 
you.  Stay  in  town  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral.  You  want  to  remember  the  wife  as  you  seen 
her  last — understand.  We'll  place  her  in  a  coffin  and 
seal  it.  Good  night,  Jim.  I'm  most  a'mighty  sorry 
for  you." 

He  stalked  silently  out  of  that  stricken  home  and 
back  to  his  own  comfortable  bungalow.  About  an  hour 
after  he  came  in  he  told  his  wife  about  it. 

"I  wish  the  poor  devil  could  cry  some,"  he  com- 
plained.   "That'd  help !" 

"The  shallows  murmur,  but  the  deeps  are  dumb," 
his  wife  replied,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  sheriff  remembered  she  had  been  a  school-teacher 
before  he  married  her. 

Led  by  Bentley,  the  coroner  and  his  jury  motored 
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out  next  morning  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  and 
held  the  inquest.  And  when  they  had  started  back  for 
the  county-seat  with  their  gruesome  burden,  the  sheriff 
drove  on  through  the  San  Dimas,  parked  his  car  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bogus  trail  and  climbed  laboriously  to 
the  lookout  station.    Monica  met  him  in  the  yard. 

"I've  come  for  the  baby/'  he  announced  with  his 
customary  directness.  "It  belongs  to  Jim  Kerby,  of 
Montague,  the  district  attorney  who  prosecuted  Bob 
Mason."  He  paused  and  looked  down  at  her  with 
something  of  the  quizzicality  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog. 
"Reckon  he'll  be  the  first  to  sign  a  petition  for  a 
pardon  now;  and  I'd  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he  didn't 
favor  a  petition  for  a  new  trial  so  we  could  lug  in 
our  hearsay  evidence  to  sway  a  sympathetic  jury." 

The  girl  sat  down  on  the  bench  under  the  sugar- 
pine  and  stared  at  him.  "Affairs  move  with  such  rapid- 
ity lately,"  she  announced  presently,  "I  have  difficulty 
keeping  up  with  them." 

"Yes,  and  they're  goin'  to  move  faster  from  now 
on,  Miss  Dale.    Where's  that  lawyer-ranger?" 

"He  left  last  night,  after  delivering  the  nurse." 

"I  reckoned  he  had.  He's  turned  Uncle  Charley's 
little  mules  loose  in  Tantrum  Meadows  to  mingle  with 
my  Baldy  horse.   I  seen  'em  as  I  drove  up." 

"How  is  poor  Baldy?" 

"Well,  he  looked  sort  o'  reproachful  at  me,  settin' 
there  in  my  automobile,  and  he  give  a  disgusted  snort 
when  I  drove  on  past  him,  so  I  reckon  he's  beginnin' 
to  take  on  his  old  interest  in  life.  He's  got  too  much 
sense  to  leave  fresh  water  and  green  feed,  so  I  reckon 
I'll  leave  him  there  a  week.    How's  our  prisoner?" 
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"The  nurse  says  he's  fairly  comfortable  and  will  be 
up  and  around  in  a  month,  as  well  as  ever." 

"Maybe  so,  but  he'll  never  look  the  same.  I'm  layin' 
you  odds  of  ten  to  one,  Miss  Dale,  Bob  Mason'll  never 
shave  the  left  side  of  his  face  ag'in." 

Monica  nodded.  "The  nurse  says  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  one  eyelid  will  probably  be  drawn  a  little  bit, 
but  that  a  good  plastic  surgeon  can  cure  that  later. 
People  do  not  have  to  be  ugly  any  more  if  they  have 
the  price  of  an  operation." 

"That's  right.  There  was  a  fellow  from  Likely, 
over  in  Modoc  County,  that  had  his  chin  shot  off  in 
the  war,  and  the  doctors  built  him  a  new  one  and 
made  a  good-lookin'  young  feller  out  of  him.  When 
he  enlisted  he  had  a  chin  like  a  jack-rabbit — why,  any 
judge  of  human  nature  wouldn't  have  trusted  that 
boy  for  a  five-cent  bag  of  tobacco.  But  the  doctors 
made  him  a  big,  firm-lookin',  square-chinned  brute,  and 
first  thing  he  knew  folks  had  forgotten  what  he  useter 
look  like  and  he  got  a  good  job  in  a  bank.  They  ain't 
missed  any  money  since,  either." 

"I  suppose  Jim  Kerby  is  broken-hearted,"  Monica 
suggested. 

"He  is.  Added  to  the  sorrer  due  to  the  terrible  death 
of  his  wife  he  finds  himself  beholden  for  his  son's  life  to 
a  man  he  was  responsible  for  sendin'  to  San  Quentin." 

Monica  pondered.  "Well,  perhaps  some  good  may 
come  out  of  this  for  Bob,"  she  decided.  "We'll  have  to 
talk  it  over  with  Tony.    So  you've  come  for  the  baby?" 

"Promised  Jim  Kerby  I'd  bring  the  child  home  this 
afternoon.  I  got  a  box,  with  beddin'  and  covers,  in  the 
tonneau;  I'll  take  it  easy  and  not  jar  the  young  feller 
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on  the  way  home.  By  the  way,  did  Uncle  Charley  say 
anything  about  where  he  kept  his  supply  of  liquor? 
I  had  a  notion  that's  what  he  was  leavin'  you  in  his 
will." 

Monica  shook  her  head,  "The  secret  died  with  Uncle 
Charley,  Sheriff.55 

"It  would,  of  course.  That  old  duffer  talked  about 
everything  else  except  that.  Well,  I'll  have  a  chat  with 
Bob  while  you're  gettin'  the  baby  ready.  Sorter  hate 
to  give  him  up,  don't  you?"  * 

Monica  nodded. 

"Boys  ain't  half  the  trouble  and  expense  girls  is. 
Take  me,  for  instance.  I  got  four — and  what's  the 
result?  I'm  nobody  in  my  own  house!  Well,  let's  see 
how  this  here  Bob  is  farin'." 


CHAPTER  XVI 


HEN  Anthony 


Garland  departed  from  Bogus 


▼  ▼  after  installing  the  trained  nurse  at  the  lookout 
station,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  he  was  very 
much  in  need  of  a  bed  and  about  twenty-four  hours  of 
uninterrupted  slumber.  With  the  Tantrum  Meadows 
station  burned  he  faced  the  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the 
open,  at  Ranger  Headquarters  if  he  cared  to  ride  some 
fifteen  miles  to  get  there,  or  in  the  alleged  hotel  over 
at  Dogwood  Flats. 

"It's  a  toss-up  between  saddle-galls  and  bedbugs,"  he 
declared,  and  spun  a  half-dollar.  "Dogwood  Flats  it  is 
— and  if  there's  a  flea  or  a  bedbug  in  Dogwood  that  can 
awaken  me  once  I  get  to  sleep,  it's  a  sure  sign  I'm  in 
failing  health." 

It  was  past  the  dinner  hour  at  the  Dogwood  Flats 
hotel  when  he  reached  there,  and  with  his  customary 
stupid  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  the 
proprietor  declined  to  bestir  himself  in  the  matter  of 
food.  "The  dinin'-room's  closed,"  explained  every- 
thing, so  Garland  betook  himself  to  the  general  store 
of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  and  in- 
vested in  crackers,  sardines,  and  near-beer.  While  he 
was  seated  on  a  nail-keg  eating,  John  Thurlow,  the 
superintendent,  came  out  of  the  mining  company's  office 
in  the  rear  of  the  general  store. 
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"Good  evening,  Ranger,"  he  greeted  Garland  civilly. 
"I  suppose  you're  pretty  well  tuckered  out  after  the 
events  of  the  past  three  days." 

"  'A  houseless,  homeless,  hunted  wretch,  I  wander 
through  the  world,5"  Garland  quoted.  "Why  doesn't 
the  mining  company  erect  a  hotel  and  run  that  growl- 
ing, disobliging  Boniface  off  the  earth?  He  wouldn't 
even  consider  setting  some  cold  victuals  before  me." 

Thurlow  smiled.  "If  the  company  planned  to  oper- 
ate here  indefinitely  we  might  consider  your  proposi- 
tion, Ranger,  if  for  no  reason  other  than  sympathy. 
All  the  ground  we  have  will  be  washed  up  in  about  a 
year,  however,  and  when  we  pull  out  of  Dogwood  Flats 
this  settlement  will  soon  be  but  a  memory." 

"A  bitter  memory,  methinks." 

"Somebody  told  me  you  were  in  here  yesterday  and 
bought  some  lumber  for  a  coffin  for  Uncle  Charley 
Canfield." 

The  ranger  nodded  and  described  briefly  Uncle 
Charley's  last  day  on  earth.  Thurlow  listened  carefully 
and  had  the  good  sense  not  to  ask  questions  out  of  the 
commonplace. 

"Did  the  old  boy  have  any  relatives?"  he  inquired 
sympathetically. 

"None  that  anybody  ever  heard  of.  The  only  person 
left  to  mourn  his  passing  is  Miss  Dale,  the  lookout  up 
on  Bogus.  He  was  her  uncle  by  choice,  I  imagine, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  her  father  and  Uncle  Charley 
had  been  partners  for  about  twenty  years." 

"Oh,  the  old  man  was  Uncle  Charley  to  everybody 
who  knew  him.  He  was  that  sort  of  man.  Did  he  leave 
any  estate  to  speak  of?  It  was  generally  believed  Uncle 
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Charley  had  a  few  dollars  in  the  bank  at  Montague. 
He  cashed  a  check  here  occasionally." 

Garland  thought  he  knew  how  this  bank-account  had 
originated.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  founded  on  the  five 
thousand  dollars  Ashforth  Dale  had  paid  for  the  section 
of  land  Thurlow  had  been  negotiating  with  Uncle  Char- 
ley to  secure  for  his  company.  He  decided,  with  his 
lawyer's  instinct,  to  let  Thurlow  do  some  talking. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  the  old  chap  managed  to  run  into  a 
little  placer-gold  from  time  to  time,"  he  replied  lightly. 
"His  needs  were  trifling.  I  understand,  too,  he  made 
a  very  excellent  brand  of  moonshine  whisky  and  sold 
some  of  it  locally." 

"No,  strange  to  say,  he  never  sold  a  drop  of  it. 
Just  gave  it  away  to  his  particular  friends.  That's 
why  the  local  authorities  never  bothered  him.  I  wonder 
if  the  old  man  left  a  will." 

Garland  was  instantly  alert.  Lawyer-like,  he  would 
volunteer  no  information  which  might,  even  remotely, 
prejudice  his  client's  case.  So  he  sparred.  With  his 
humorous  grin  he  replied: 

"Can  you  imagine  Uncle  Charley  wanting  anybody 
to  administer  an  estate  consisting  of  a  pair  of  ancient 
little*  pack-mules,  a  couple  of  pack-saddles,  some  picks 
and  shovels  and  a  few  odds  and  ends?" 

"%*m  not  so  certain  he  didn't  have  some  money  in 
bank,"  Thurlow  insisted.  "Somebody  ought  to  search 
his  cabin  and  seek  for  a  will  among  his  effects.  That 
old  man  wasn't  half  the  fool  most  people  thought  he 
was,  and  if  he  had  some  money  in  bank  he  would  have 
made  a  will  and  left  it  to  that  Dale  girl  on  Bogus 
Lookout.'' 
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Garland  pondered  this  statement  deeply.  "Come  to 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Thurlow,  there  is  food  for  thought  in 
your  suggestion.  What  makes  you  think  he  would 
leave  his  estate  to  Monica  Dale?5' 

"They  tell  me  hereabouts  that  Uncle  Charley  wor- 
shiped her.  Used  to  call  her  his  little  gal  and  brag 
how  his  old  partner,  Ash  Dale,  left  her  in  his  charge. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  she  would  be  his  heir." 

"Well,  of  course,  he  owned  that  section  of  land  to 
the  north  of  Honey  Valley,  but  it's  worthless,  although 
Miss  Dale's  father  always  believed  it  was  auriferous." 

Thurlow  gave  him  a  straight  look.  "Are  you  certain 
Uncle  Charley  didn't  make  a  will?"  he  queried  again. 

Garland's  glance  met  his,  held  it.  His  high  eyebrow 
was  eloquently  interrogative. 

"Because  if  he  didn't,"  Thurlow  went  on,  apparently 
answering  Garland's  unspoken  query  as  to  his  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  "it'll  be  a  damned  shame." 

"You  mean,  if  he  didn't  make  a  will  and  leave  his 
entire  estate  to  Monica  Dale?" 

Thurlow  nodded.  "I  have  seen  Miss  Dale  but  twice, 
but  she  impressed  me  as  a  very  superior  sort  of  girl 
to  have  been  raised  in  these  backwoods.  To  me  she's 
somewhat  of  a  tragic  figure.  I  often  think  of  her  in 
her  lonely,  ill-paid  job  up  on  Bogus.  .  .  .  She's  been 
down  here  twice  since  I  took  over  this  job,  to  purchase 
supplies — and  the  second  time  I  saw  her  here  I  intro- 
duced myself.  An  interesting  personality.  I  hoped 
she'd  invite  me  up — but  she  didn't  and  I  understood 
why  and  liked  her  for  it  .  .  .  she'd  been  safe  enough, 
but —  Damnation,  I  hope  that  old  man  left  a  will 
naming  her  as  his  sole  legatee." 
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"Unfortunately,  Uncle  Charley's  death  was  very 
sudden.  Of  course  he  had  told  Miss  Dale  earlier  in  the 
day  of  your  offer  to  him  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  his  income  tax,  for  that  hill  section. 
In  fact,,  he  told  her  that  jas  soon  as  he  received  you*1 
check  he  was  going  to  endorse  it  to  her." 

Thurlow's  grimace  was  almost  painful.  "Yes,  I 
offered  Uncle  Charley  that  because  he  was  Uncle  Char- 
ley," he  admitted.  "He  had  one  leg  in  the  grave  and 
no  relatives  to  leave  the  money  to,  so  I  decided  to  try 
him  out  on  an  offer  that  would  mean  a  vast  fortune  to 
him.  However,  if  that  Miss  Dale  should  file  a  will  for 
probate  and  be  named  in  that  will  as  his  sole  legatee, 
Fll  see  to  it  that  she  receives  considerably  more  for 
that  section  than  I  offered  Uncle  Charley." 

"What  has  induced  this  philanthropic  state  of  mind, 
Mr.  Thurlow?" 

"That  fire  yesterday.  A  business  deal  is  a  business 
deal,  and  we're  all  out  to  make  as  much  as  we  can — * 
as  much  as  the  other  fellow  will  let  us  get  away  with. 
But  I  didn't  know  about  Miss  Dale  then — how  close  she 
was  to  Uncle  Charley.  I've  been  talking  to  some  of 
the  Dogwood  Flats  citizens  since  Uncle  Charley  died 
and — well,  when  that  fire  was  raging  up  the  west  slope 
of  Jiogus  while  another  fire  raged  across  the  eastern 
slope  and  kept  me  from  riding  up  there  to  save  her,  pro- 
vided she  needed  saving,  I — well,  Ranger,  I  got  to 
thinking  more  and  more  what  a  tragic,  helpless  girl  she 
is.  I  thought  how  fine  it  would  be  if  she  could  only  es- 
cape from  these  hills ;  and  all  day  long  I've  been  won- 
dering if  Uncle  Charley  made  a  will  when  he  discovered 
he  wasn't  going  to  have  time  to  sign  a  deed.   I  figured, 
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of  course,  that  the  reason  he  went  up  on  Bogus  was 
to  tell  her  all  about  my  offer,  and  to  make  plans  for  her 
future  when  the  money  should  have  been  collected  .  .  . 
poor  old  duffer.  I  don't  think  he  had  a  very  happy 
death.55 

Tony  Garland  looked  at  John  Thurlow  with  new  in- 
terest. "How  long  is  it  since  you  introduced  yourself 
to  Miss  Dale?5'  he  demanded. 

"About  two  months  ago.55 

Garland5s  quizzical  little  smile  robbed  his  next  sen- 
tence of  the  least  tincture  of  impertinence.  "You5ve 
been  a  trifle  bashful  or  dilatory  or  hesitant,  haven5t 
you,  Mr.  Thurlow?" 

"I  see  what  you're  driving  at,  Ranger.  You5re  a 
man  of  considerable  penetration.  However,  I  figured 
I5d  turn  this  Uncle  Charley  deal  before  commencing 
my  visits  to  Bogus.  I  had  a  little  money  but  not 
enough — and  I  didn't  want  to  court  that  girl  until  I 
could — I  wonder  why  the  devil  I'm  confiding  all  this  to 
you?" 

"Never  mind  why.  You  wanted  to  close  this 
Uncle  Charley  deal  so  you  could  play  the  Prince  to 
Cinderella.    Wasn't  that  the  way  of  it?"1 

Thurlow  nodded,  embarrassed  a  little. 

"You5re  a  mighty  decent  chap,  Thurlow,  and  on 
Miss  Dale5s  behalf  I  thank  you  for  your  chivalrous 
attitude.  And  I'm  almost  sorry  you've  lost.  You  have 
lost,  you  know.  You'll  have  to  forget  your  dreams 
because  I'm  the  fair-haired  boy  on  Bogus." 

Thurlow  studied  his  boot-tips  a  minute.  "Got  the 
inside  track  on  me,  eh?" 

"Yes,  but  the  information  is  confidential." 
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"I  think  you're  much  too  lucky  for  a  forest-ranger,55 
"I  am.    And  she's  out  of  luck.    I  thought  I  ought 

to  tell  you  now  before  you  begin  dreaming  more 

dreams.5' 
"Thanks.55 

"Now  that  we've  settled  that  issue,55  Garland  re- 
sumed, "are  you  still  willing  to  play  the  Prince  to 
Cinderella,  if  opportunity  offers?55 

"Fd  do  anything  in  reason  to  make  that  girl  happy. 
I  thinkj  \Vd  loan  you  money,  if  I  had  it,  to  marry  her 
and  take  her  away  from  Bogus.  I5ve  heard  all  about 
her.  She  wants  to  escape.  She's  hobbled — caged. 
She5s  breaking  her  poor  heart  against  these  eternal 
hills.55 

"You're  very  kind  and  very — splendid,"  Garland 
said.  "I  want  to  be  your  friend.  Won't  you  shake 
hands  with  me  on  that?5' 

They  shook  hands — Garland  enthusiastically,  Thur- 
low  gravely. 

"When  I  trust  a  man  I  trust  him  all  the  way," 
Garland  continued.  "I'm  going  to  trust  you.  Read 
that."  He  handed  Thurlow  Uncle  Charley  Canfield's 
last  will  and  testament,  unsigned. 

"It  isn5t  signed,55  Thurlow  reminded  him. 

"Uncle  Charley  died  before  I  could  get  him  to  make 
his  mark.55 

"Were  there  witnesses  present?" 

"Two  men.    I  wrote  that  document.55 

"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,5'  Thurlow 
assured  him.  He  spread  the  paper  on  the  counter 
and  with  a  pencil  made  a  shaky  little  cross  where  the 
signature  should  have  been.   There  was  no  humor  in  his 
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eyes  when  he  handed  the  paper  back  to  Garland. 
"That's  Uncle  Charley  Canfield's  will,  Mister  Ranger," 
he  announced,  "and  if  you  love  Monica  Dale  you'll  file 
it  for  probate  immediately — provided,  of  course,  you 
can  induce  the  witnesses  to  sign  as  such.  How  about 
those  two  men?  Are  they  human  beings?" 
"I  think  they  are." 

"When  you  get  their  signatures  as  witnesses  on  that 
document  you'll  be  certain  of  it,  my  friend.  Now, 
listen  to  me.  The  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Com- 
pany wants  that  property,  and  a  man  as  smart  as  you 
appear  to  be  should  realize  that  when  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  tells 
you  that  and  offers  to  suborn  a  forgery,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  stands  between  his  love  and  duty.  Unless  you 
file  that  alleged  will,  Jethroe,  the  president  of  this 
company  and  my  superior  officer,  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Public  Administrator  files  an  application  for  letters 
of  administration  on  Uncle  Charley's  estate.  That 
land  will  be  appraised  at  about  five  dollars  an  acre,  per- 
haps less,  and  with  the  court's  sanction,  Jethroe  will 
buy  it  himself  from  the  estate  and  resell  it  for  about 
half  a  million  dollars,  perhaps  more,  to  the  Hercules 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company.  If  you  file  that  alleged 
will,  however,  nobody  will  contest  it  and  when  the  prop- 
erty comes  into  Miss  Dale's  possession,  as  Uncle  Char- 
ley desired  it  to,  Jethroe  will  buy  it  from  her — but  at 
a  price  I  shall  set." 

"I  said  that  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  trust  a 
man  I  trusted  him  all  the  way.  I  must  withdraw  that 
remark  insomuch  as  it  applies,  to  you.  I  may  not  trust 
you.    You  are  on  Jethroe's  payroll  and  you  must 
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not  double-cross  him.  If  you'd  do  that  to  him  you'd 
do  It  to  me.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  I  know 
enough  of  the  law  to  obey  it.  That  is  not  Uncle 
Charley's  will  and  I  cannot  go  into  court  with  clean 
hands  and  petition  for  letters  of  administration  on  his 
estate." 

"Think  it  over,  my  friend,"  Thurlow  urged,  and 
without  the  formality  of  saying  good  night  he  went 
back  to  his  office. 

Garland  finished  his  belated  meal  and  dragged  his 
tired  body  to  the  certain  discomfort  of  a  knotty  bed 
in  the  Dogwood  Flats  hotel.  As  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  thoughtfully  rubbing  his  toes  before  retiring, 
he  told  himself  that  he  liked  J ohn  Thurlow.  There  was 
a  boyish,  naive  quality  about  him,  a  wholesome  mas- 
culinity withal. 

"He  suggested  that  I  should  do  something  crooked, 
dog-gone  him,"  Garland  soliloquized,  "and  yet,  for  all 
that,  I  can't  help  thinking  he's  an  honest,  decent  gentle- 
man. Monica  would  like  him  tremendously.  .  .  .  Judas 
priest,  I'm  glad  I. didn't  have  any  tremendous  business 
deal  on  when  I  met  Monica  Dale !  I  wonder  how  the 
devil  it  happened?  I  know  a  girl  two  days — and  two 
minutes  after  I  first  meet  her  I'm  cursing  my  poverty 
because  it  bars  me  from  asking  her  to  marry  me — and 
then,  without  exerting  the  least  effort,  we  find  we're 
sweethearts  and  loving  each  other  as  dearly  as  if 
we'd  been  sweethearts  in  school.  .  .  • 

"Of  course  Bob  will  sign  as  a  witness  to  that  will, 
but  the  sheriff  may  not.  He  takes  his  legal  duties 
seriously  .  .  .  oh,  damn  this  legal  hair-splitting.  That, 
and  not  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  law,  is  the  curse 
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of  the  profession  I  have  abandoned — and  now  I've  been 
pitch-forked  back  into  it.  .  .  .  Lord,  I'm  tired.  .  .  • 
If  the  sheriff  will  only  see  this  thing  in  a  sensible 
light.  ..." 

He  got  into  bed  and  drew  the  covers  up  around  him. 
"I'll  make  a  most  exhaustive  search  for  that  lost  deed," 
he  thought  drowsily,  "and  then,  if  we  can't  find  it  .  .  . 
yes,  I  like  that  man,  Thurlow.  He's  a  quick 
thinker.  .  •  ." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


WHEN  Monica  Dale  arose  the  following  morning, 
the  San  Dimas,  despite  the  recent  fire,  never 
looked  more  beautiful  and  Bogus  had  never  been  quite 
so  lonely.  With  the  baby  and  Anthony  Garland  gone, 
and  with  a  trained  nurse  at  hand  to  care  for  Bob 
Mason,  Monica's  life  automatically  returned  to  its  old 
allegiance— the  safeguarding  of  the  San  Dimas  Na- 
tional Forest.  Yet  even  that  was  a  perfunctory  duty, 
a  habit  for  the  nonce,  for  with  the  telephone-line  out 
of  order  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  report  a  fire 
had  she  seen  one.  With  the  line  out  of  order  she  felt, 
too,  more  isolated  than  she  had  ever  been.  Even  the 
presence  of  the  nurse  accentuated  more  than  allevi- 
ated this  condition. 

Monica  was  not  accustomed  to  the  society  of  women. 
She  had  known  few  women,  and  those  few,  all  older 
women,  had  plagued  her  with  much  advice  and  un- 
warranted and  quite  frank  queries  regarding  her  pri- 
vate affairs,  particularly  those  believed  or  suspected 
to  be  of  a  sentimental  nature.  As  she  had  grown  to 
womanhood,  and  the  stress  and  strain  of  her  surround- 
ings had  forced  her  to  accept  life  from  a  masculine 
rather  than  a  feminine  viewpoint,  a  breach  had  gradu- 
ally developed  between  her  and  the  mountain  women 
of  her  acquaintance.   Ash  Dale  and  Uncle  Charley  had 
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put  upon  her  the  imprint  of  their  peculiar  personalities 
— a  high  courage,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  certain  aloof- 
ness, a  certain  confidence  in  her  own  strength  and  abil- 
ity, a  transcendent  optimism.  She  never  asked  ques- 
tions.   Rather,  she  listened  and  looked  ! 

When  the  nurse,  mystified  at  having  been  met  by 
the  county  sheriff  and  brought  out  to  Tantrum,  then 
met  by  a  forest-ranger  and  brought  up  to  Bogus,  dis- 
covered she  had  a  silent,  burned  man  to  care  for,  the 
situation  became  too  acute  for  her  feminine  curiosity. 
Who  was  her  patient  ?  she  asked  herself.  Why  was  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  interested  in  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  had  paid  her  two  weeks'  salary  in  advance  and 
promised  to  come  out  and  pay  her  two  more  weeks' 
in  advance,  provided  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required 
that  she  remain  that  long?  Why  did  he  not  remove  the 
patient  to  a  hospital?  He  had  told  her  the  patient's 
name  was  Mason  Lee,  yet  she  had  heard  him  call  the 
man  Bob.  Who  was  he?  Who  had  brought  him  up 
to  this  lonely  lookout  station  after  he  had  been  burned? 
Was  he  the  husband  of  this  lovely,  grave  mountain 
girl?  She  looked  at  Monica^  left  hand  and  saw  no 
wedding-ring.    To  whom,  then,  did  the  baby  belong? 

Her  woman's  intuition  warned  the  nurse  that  tragedy 
overlay  this  lonely  outpost,  but  with  the  tact  that 
comes  of  training  and  long  experience  she  forbore  ask- 
ing questions — wherefore  Monica  knew  she  was  think- 
ing, that  she  was  suspicious.  And  when  Sheriff  Bentley 
came  the  next  day  and  departed  with  the  baby,  the  ten- 
sion was  very  great  indeed.  The  nurse  followed  the 
departing  sheriff  down  to  the  gate  and  asked  him 
bluntly  what  was  what. 
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"You're  paid  well  to  nurse  that  man,"  Bentley  replied 
shortly.  "All  this  mysterious  business  is  my  business. 
Suppose  you  let  it  go  at  that.  And,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  ask  Miss  Dale  any  questions.  If  she  feels  like 
telling  you  things  she'll  tell  them.  If  she  doesn't 
you'll  wish  you  hadn't  asked  her.  Good  afternoon, 
ma'am !" 

But  women  seldom  heed  a  man's  warning.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  but  principally,  perhaps, 
to  their  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  stronger 
sex.  No  woman  deprecates  her  own  intelligence  to 
the  point  where  she  believes  the  handling  of  any  situa- 
tion, however  delicate,  is  beyond  her  control,  and  Mrs. 
King  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  She  had  waited 
patiently  more  than  twelve  hours  to  be  taken  into 
Monica  Dale's  confidence  and  now  she  would  wait  no 
longer.    The  instant  she  returned  to  the  cabin  she  said : 

"I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Miss  Dale.  This  case  pre- 
sents unusual  aspects.    Who  is  my  patient?"' 

"Would  he  get  well  any  quicker  if  I  told  you?" 
Monica  asked  mildly. 

"No,  but  then,  one  wonders  " 

"Yes,  one  does.  But  it  isn't  a  fatal  affliction,  I  hope, 
although  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  curiosity 
once  killed  a  cat.  Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  you  the 
relation  of  your  patient  and  that  baby  to  me?" 

The  nurse  evaded  the  question.  "The  sheriff's  inter- 
est—the mystery  of  it  all  "  she  began. 

"Well,  you  asked  Sheriff  Bentley  about  it,  didn't 
you?" 

"Yes."  The  nurse  was  outmaneuvered  and  red  of 
face. 
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"He  answered  you,  did  he  not?'5 
"Yes,  of  course." 

"But  his  answer  wasn't  satisfactory,  so  you  have 
come  to  me.  Mrs.  King,  if  Sheriff  Bentley  or  I  be- 
lieved it  would  help  Bob  Mason  to  get  well  by  satisfy- 
ing your  curiosity  about  him,  we  would  tell  you.  We 
do  not  regard  that  as  part  of  your  professional  busi- 
ness." 

"The  sheriff  told  me  his  name  was  Mason  Lee." 
Quick  as  lightning  the  other  woman  struck,  and  globed 
with  an  inner  satisfaction  when  Monica's  face  told  her 
the  blow  had  landed.  And  then,  in  one  revealing  mo- 
ment, she  knew.  "I  read  about  a  Robert  Lee  Mason, 
an  escaped  convict,  in  a  newspaper  I  purchased  on 
the  train  coming  up.  The  paper  stated  that  he  was 
cornered  in  the  San  Dimas  National  Forest,  and  his 
capture  was  momentarily  expected." 

"Well?"  said  Monica  steadily. 

"He  is  a  murderer,  and  the  sheriff,  who  is  probably 
an  old  friend  and  neighbor,  is  secretly  aiding  him.  In 
all  probability  he  doesn't  want  to  recapture  him.  He 
has  been  making  a  magnificent  gesture !" 

"Get  along  with  the  end  of  the  story,"  Monica 
begged  patiently.  "What  do  you  intend  doing  about 
this  extraordinary  situation?" 

"I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  report  it  to  the  proper 
authorities." 

"I  agree  with  you.  Well,  Mrs.  King,  when  your 
services  are  no  longer  required  here  you  will  be  quite 
free  to  make  }^our  dutiful  report." 

"And,  in  the  interim,  this  murderer  will  be  in  con- 
dition to  continue  his  flight  from  justice." 
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"His  friends  all  hope  so." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  be  a  party  to  this 
conspiracy,  Miss  Dale.  I  shall  have  to  resign  this 
case." 

"You  will  leave  Bogus  when  I  grant  you  permission, 
and  not  a  second  later.  Do  you  understand  me,  Mrs. 
King?  I'm  the  law  on  Bogus  and  I'd  advise  you  to 
obey  the  law." 

The  nurse  paled.  "How  dare  you?"  she  demanded 
quaveringly. 

"Because  I'm  strong  enough  to  manhandle  you  if 
you  betray  me.  Now,  you  stay  put.  Hear  me?  I  do 
not  like  catty  women.  Do  your  job  and  ask  no  more 
questions.  If  you  attempt  to  leave  Bogus  I'll  ride 
after  you  and  drag  you  back  at  the  end  of  a  riata." 
She  smiled  her  grave,  kindly  smile.  "Now  that  we 
thoroughly  understand  each  other,  let's  be  friendly  and 
nice." 

"I  think  you're  a  bad  girl,  Miss  Dale !" 

"There  is  no  longer  any  novelty  for  me  in  that 
thought.  I'm  not  a  bad  girl,  and  that  knowledge  so 
satisfies  me  that  I  must  decline  to  defend  myself. 
Frankly,  you're  talking  through  your  hat.  Be  quiet. 
A  doctor  wouldn't  betray  his  patient.  He  would  re- 
member his  oath  of  Hippocrates  to  refrain  from  gos- 
siping about  whatever  of  a  private  nature  he  stumbled 
upon  in  the  course  of  his  duties." 

The  nurse,  rebuked,  flushed  and  was  silent. 

"That  telephone  will  be  connected  in  a  day  or  two," 
Monica  reminded  her.  "When  it  rings,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  you  to  answer  it." 

"But  if  I  do?" 
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"I'll  wear  out  a  quirt  on  you,  Mrs.  King." 

A  look  of  fear  and  repugnance — hatred,  almost — 
convinced  Monica  that  her  bluff  had  worked.  She 
walked  over  to  the  radio  and  tuned  in  for  the  benefit 
of  Bob  Mason. 

During  the  week  that  followed  all  was  serene  on 
Bogus.  The  day  following  that  memorable  interview 
the  telephone  was  repaired  and  Forest  Service  Head- 
quarters called  Monica  to  test  out  the  line  and  get  a 
report ;  in  the  late  afternoon  Tony  Garland  called  up. 
Building  materials  had  been  sent  up  and  he  was  busy 
erecting  a  new  station  farther  out  in  the  middle  of 
Tantrum  Meadows — out  of  the  future  spark  range  as 
he  described  it.  Of  course  he  had  lost  all  of  his  books 
and  personal  possessions,  but  as  these  were  few  and  not 
very  valuable  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  unduly  de- 
pressed at  his  loss.  He  reported  an  accumulation  of 
magazines  and  her  monthly  consignment  of  books  ad- 
dressed to  Monica  at  the  Dogwood  Flats  post-office 
and  promised  to  bring  them  up  to  her  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

"Read  them  first,  Tony  darling,"  Monica  begged, 
"and  come  up  as  soon  as  you  have  a  roof  over  your 
head." 

Four  days  later  he  called  up  again — he  called  up 
daily,  in  fact,  but  this  time  he  had  news  of  importance 
to  communicate.  "Bentley  dropped  in  on  me  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "He's  been  over  to  Honey  Valley 
looking  for  evidence.  He  scraped  the  bottom  of  the 
only  well  on  the  ranch  and  has  cleaned  out  half  a  dozen 
water-holes.  Also  he  pronged  around  in  a  mile  of  that 
creek  that  runs  down  through  the  valley  past  the 
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scene  of  the  killing.  He  was  about  to  give  up  when,  on 
his  way  back  to  the  ranch-house,  he  passed  a  big  oak 
tree  with  a  hole  in  it  about  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  tapped  it  and  discovered  it  was  hollow.  So  he 
drove  back  to  Dogwood  Flats  and  bought  an  ax  at 
the  general  store,  returned  and  cut  down  that  oak 
tree.  In  the  hollow  trunk  he  found  a  loaded  pistol  and 
six  empty  cartridge  shells.  The  gun  was  only  slightly 
rusted  and  the  number  is  quite  legible.  Tomorrow 
Bentley  will  wire  the  manufacturers  this  number  and 
start  running  down  the  history  of  that  pistol  since  it 
left  the  factory — manufacturer  to  jobber,  jobber  to 
retail  dealer,  retail  dealer  to  consumer,  consumer  to 
that  hollow  oak  tree!  The  record  will  be  there,  al- 
though the  search  will  require  time." 

"That's  very  wonderful  news  for  everybody  except 
poor  Bob.55 

"The  man  out-Galahads  Sir  Galahad.  Well,  if  we 
can  run  down  the  record  of  the  ownership  of  that 
pistol,  Bentley  and  his  chief  deputy,  Nott,  will  testify 
to  finding  it,  and  that  testimony  will  be  strong  enough 
to  support  Bob's  contention  that  he  killed  his  man  in 
self-defense.  It  will  create  more  than  a  reasonable 
doubt  in  his  favor  at  a  new  trial — and  with  only  a 
doubt  I  can  stampede  a  fair  jury.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  not  have  to  drag  his  wife  into  court  at  all." 

"I  do  hope  so,  Tony." 

"While  Bentley  was  here  I  got  him  to  sign  Uncle 
Charley's  will  as  a  witness.  Bob  has  already  signed 
it,  but  of  course  I  cannot  file  the  will  for  probate  until 
Bob  is  disposed  of.  The  editor  of  our  local  palladium  of 
liberty  will  never  annex  any  editorial  laurels,  but  he 
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has  horse-sense,  and  he'd  want  to  know  how  come  an 
escaped  convict  to  sign  that  will  as  witness.  Bentley 
would  be  smeared  officially,  but*  of  course,  when  Bob 
surrenders,  Bentley  will  be  regarded  as  a  rare  sport 
and  a  good  fellow  for  having  trusted  him.55 

"You're  a  smart  Tony!" 

"Thanks.   How's  the  patient?55 

"Improving  rapidly  and  much  more  cheerful  than  he 
was.  The  nurse  is  gloomy.  She  wants  to  tell  the  world 
all  she  knows  and  I'll  not  permit  her." 

Garland  laughed.    "So  she  knows  things,  does  she?" 

"Oh,  yes!  She's  a  very  intelligent  woman — almost 
as  smart  as  I  am,  Tony."  And  Monica  laughed  with 
him.  "She's  very  nice,  really.  Highly  civilized^  that's 
all,  and  thinks  too  much  about  her  duty  to  society. 
I  hope  she  saves  sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the 
days  when  she'll  be  too  old  and  helpless  to  nurse ;  other- 
wise she'll  learn  the  precise  dimensions  of,  society's 
concept  of  its  duty  toward  her.  How  are  things  with 
you,  Tony?" 

"Better  than  I  expected.  The  chief  ranger  gave  me 
a  roast  for  deserting  my  detail  the  day  of  the  fire,  but 
excused  it  when  I  told  him  I  had  gone  up  to  look  after 
you.  By  the  way,  Bentley  took  his  horse  and  outfit 
home  today.  Baldy  looks  a  bit  banged  up,  but  he'll 
make  a  hand  again.   May  I  ride  up  for  dinner  tonight?55 

"Oh,  do,  Tony!" 

"Thanks.    I'll  start  now.55 

He  arrived  with  a  fawn  across  the  saddle.  "He's 
a  late  spring  fawn,  Monica,"  he  declared.  "See,  he 
isn't  out  of  the  spots  yet.  He  lost  his  ma  in  the  fire 
and  he  was  so  hungry  and  tired  he  just  trotted  right 
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up  to  me  and  told  me  about  it  down  the  trail  a  bit. 
Let's  introduce  him  to  Pansy." 

They  did — with  gratifying  results — and  put  him  to 
bed  with  Pansy.  "If  he  and  your  dog  make  friends, 
now,  you'll  have  a  nice  pet  to  amuse  you,"  he  told  her. 
He  slipped  her  hand  into  his  as  they  walked  back 
from  the  barn.  "Pretty  embarrassing  living  with  Old 
Sleuth,  isn't  it?"  he  queried. 

"No,  it's  embarrassing  for  Old  Sleuth  to  have  to 
live  with  me.  And  Bob  despises  her.  Just  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  sit  my  horse  I'll  dismiss  her,  and  then  she 
can  talk  to  her  heart's  content." 

"I'm  glad  you're  not  that  kind  of  woman,"  he  told 
her  tenderly.  His  arm  went  around  her  shoulders. 
"What  a  treasure  you  are!  You  just  naturally  know 
what  it's  all  about  and  never  ask  questions."  His  right 
eyebrow  went  up  whimsically.  "I'll  bet  King  Solo- 
mon's most  popular  wife  conformed  to  your  specifica- 
tions, Monica.  Old  Sol  must  have  been  fed  up  on  the 
garden  variety  when  he  prayed,  'Lord,  give  me  an 
understanding  heart.'  " 

"Silly!  Why,  everybody  knows  Solomon  was  using 
poetic  license  when  he  said  that.  He  wanted  the  Lord 
to  endow  him  with  an  understanding  mind  and  a  kind, 
democratic  nature.  He  wasn't  thinking  of  a  perfect 
wife  at  all,  because  in  those  days  a  man  didn't  require 
a  perfect  wife.  The  man  was  the  head  of  the  house 
then  and  whenever  one  of  his  wives  spoke  out  of  her 
turn  she  was  banished  until  she  learned  her  lesson." 

"I  think  you're  wrong,"  he  persisted  gaily.  "Solo- 
mon got  so  tired  banishing  them  that  he  prayed  for 
one  he  wouldn't  have  to  banish.    What  he  craved  was 
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a  wife  who  would  study  his  moods  and  respect  them. 
Whenever  he  set  himself  to  do  some  ground  and  lofty 
thinking  he  hated  to  be  disturbed,  but  it  was  a  heap 
of  comfort  to  him,  after  having  concluded  his  knotty 
cerebration,  to  have  somebody  say,  'Solomon,  dear,  I 
think  your  decision  is  the  acme  of  wisdom.' " 

"And  of  course,"  Monica  added,  "Solomon,  being  an 
egotistic  male,  would  swallow  that  compliment  hook,  line 
and  sinker,  never  realizing  that  his  favorite  wife  hadn't 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  decision  he  had 
come  to,  but  that  she  was  just  making  a  shrewd  guess 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  decision." 

"My  dear,  the  number  of  wives  who  are  smart  enough 
to  do  even  that  is  limited.  Those  are  the  wives  who 
make  their  husbands  go  far  and  have  the  blessed  gift  of 
humor  to  the  extent  that  they  never  quarrel  with  folks 
who  declare  their  husbands  are  self-made  men!  Down 
in  that  world  to  which  you  aspire  women  are  in  revolt 
against  even  the  passive  domination  of  the  masculine 
sex.  The  big  idea  now  is  to  control  the  idiot  by  domi- 
nating him  and  creating  in  him  an  inferiority  com- 
plex." 

"My  man,"  Monica  answered,  following  a  pause, 
"must  have  a  superiority  complex  if  I  am  to  love  him 
and  coddle  him  and  obey  him  and  be  happy  with  him. 
I'll  be  very  happy  to  take  orders  from  the  man  I  marry, 
because  I  will  have  made  up  my  mind,  after  careful 
analysis,  that  he  is  fitted  for  command.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  distressing  than  a  clash  of  ideas  and  a 
continuous  substitution  of  plans  in  the  domestic  cam- 
paign." 

"When  prehistoric  man  faced  a  saber-toothed  tiger 
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with  spear  and  club,  prehistoric  woman  knew  her  place. 
It  was  up  in  a  tree !  She  cheered  him  from  there.  By 
the  way,  Monica,  I  was  over  to  Dogwood  Flats  yester- 
day and  met  Thurlow  again.  I  told  you  over  the 
phone  all  about  my  conversation  with  him  the  night 
I  left  Bogus.  He  asked  me  yesterday  when  I  was 
going  to  file  Uncle  Charley's  will  for  probate.  He  said 
he'd  heard  I  was  pretty  busy  and  offered  to  drive  me 
over  to  Montague  in  his  car  when  I  was  ready  to  go. 
.  .  .  Well,  let's  go  in  and  look  old  Bob  Mason  over. 
I  suppose,  when  his  hide  heals,  he'll  be  a  pinto,  won't 
he?" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


IN  HIS  office  in  San  Francisco,  Henry  Jethroe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company, 
sat  studying  a  blue-print  map  of  Monica  Dale's  sec- 
tion of  auriferous  land  and  Bob  Mason's  Honey  Valley 
ranch,  when  John  Thurlow  was  announced  as  being  in 
the  general  office  and  desirous  of  seeing  him. 

"Of  course.  See  him  immediately,"  Jethroe  told  his 
secretary.  His  tones  were  freighted  with  heartiness — 
an  expansive  quality  that  is  born  of  the  assurance  of 
a  fixed  position  of  comfort  and  success,  the  possibili- 
ties of  removal  from  which  are  so  nebulous  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  consideration. 

Thurlow  entered.  "Hello,  John,"  the  president 
greeted  him  cordially.  "What  brings  you  down  here 
off  the  job?"  He  shook  hands  with  the  superintendent 
and  waved  him  into  a  large  easy  chair. 

"I'm  not  down  here  off  the  job,  Mr.  Jethroe,"  Thur- 
low corrected  him.  "On  the  contrary,  I'm  very  much 
on  it.  I  don't  like  the  turn  our  deal  for  that  Canfield 
section  is  taking.  I  wrote  you,  of  course,  that  the 
old  man  had  died  suddenly,  just  after  we'd  traded 
but  before  I  could  secure  a  deed  from  him.  Well,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  up  at  the  lookout  station  on  Bogus 
Peak  a  young  forest-ranger  named  Anthony  Garland 
happened  to  be  present.    It  appears  there  was  con- 
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siderable  of  a  fire  in  the  San  Dimas  that  day  and 
he'd  gone  up  there  to  look  after  the  Dale  girl,  who 
keeps  the  lookout.  Old  Canfield  took  a  sudden  queer 
shine  to  this  ranger,  who  wrote  out  a  will.  Canfield 
is  purported  to  have  signed  this  will  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  and  it  leaves  everything  he  has  to 
Monica  Dale,  his  old  partner's  daughter.  The  ranger, 
Garland,  told  me  about  the  will  the  night  following 
Canfield's  burial." 

"A  delay,  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  de- 
lay, John,"  Jethroe  replied  cheerfully.  "While  I  am 
aware  that  the  Dale  girl,  being  smarter  than  old  Can- 
field,  may  hold  us  up  for  a  greater  price,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  she  will  resist  us  indefinitely.  She  dis- 
likes the  company,  of  course  " 

John  Thurlow  permitted  himself  a  sly  little  smile 
and  Jethroe,  observing  it,  smiled  too.  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  she  dislikes  the  president 
of  the  company,"  he  corrected. 

"You're  practically  the  company,"  Thurlow  reminded 
him. 

"No  sensible  person  bites  off  his  nose  to  spite  his 
face,"  Henry  Jethroe  resumed.  "When  old  Canfield's 
estate  has  been  probated,  and  the  girl  comes  into  pos- 
session of  that  land  we  want,  I'm  certain  she'll  listen 
to  reason." 

"I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Jethroe.  She  wouldn't  listen  to 
reason  when  you  approached  her  on  the  subject  last 
year,  thinking  she  owned  the  property.  She  told 
you  she*d  rather  starve  on  Bogus  than  sell  that  land 
to  the  man  she  held  responsible  for  Bob  Mason's  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  life  imprisonment.    She  didn't 
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even  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  her  an  offer 
then." 

"Quite  so,  John,  quite  so.  But  time  cures  vindictive- 
ness,  even  in  women.  I  concluded  to  wait  a  year.  I 
felt  that  another  year  on  Bogus  would  work  a  change 
in  the  girl's  outlook  on  life.  Solitude  and  loneliness 
are  productive  of  thought — rather  straight  thought, 
usually.  I  believed  she  would,  eventually,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  resentment  wasn't  worth  the 
price  she  was  paying  for  it." 

"I  don't  think  money  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Until  Bob  Mason  should  decide  to  sell  you  Honey 
Valley,  to  be  used  to  impound  the  debris  when  we  com- 
menced sluicing  down  that  hill  section,  the  girl  felt 
she  had  to  stick  by  her  guns — to  decline  to  desert 
a  friend,  particularly  when  that  friend  was,  as  she 
believed,  wrongfully  imprisoned.  Of  course,"  he  added, 
"she's  a  mountain  girl  and  born  with  an  undue  ca- 
pacity for  cherishing  resentment.  I  gathered  from 
Uncle  Charley  that  the  real  reason  she  wouldn't  sell 
was  because  she  feared,  if  she  did,  the  company  would 
proceed  to  impound  its  debris  in  Honey  Valley  without 
bothering  to  acquire  title  to  it  from  Mason." 

Jethroe  chuckled  comfortably.  "Not  so  far  off 
the  target  at  that,"  he  admitted.  "Once  we  succeeded 
in  partially  spoiling  Honey  Valley,  we'd  have  the  Debris 
Commission  after  us,  of  course.  When  Mason  heard 
what  we  were  doing  he  would  have  his  attorney  com- 
plain to  the  Commission,  and  we'd  be  stopped.  But 
Honey  Valley  would  have  been  ruined,  and  all  Mason 
could  do  then  would  be  to  sue  us  for  damages — a 
pretty  difficult  battle  for  a  man  in  state's  prison. 
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He'd  surrender  and  sell  us  Honey  Valley  at  a  fair 
price,  rather  than  fight  us.  He  couldn't  afford  the 
expense  of  litigation !  Remember  also  the  man  has  an 
infant  son  and  he  must  provide  for  the  child's  future. 
That  consideration  alone  would  break  down  Mason's 
resolution  not  to  sell  in  order  to  defeat  my  plans.  Men 
do  some  pretty  straight  thinking  in  the  solitude  and 
loneliness  of  prison  cells."  Jethroe  winked  comically. 
Evidently  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  strategy.  He 
pushed  a  box  of  cigars  across  his  desk  toward 
Thurlow. 

"Would  you  have  done  that  to  Mason?"  Thurlow 
queried.  s 

"Certainly.  Why  not?  The  Hercules  Company  has 
too  much  money  invested  in  equipment  to  consider 
pulling  out  of  that  country  merely  because  the  lands 
we  at  present  own  or  lease  will  shortly  be  cleaned  up. 
Mason  can  get  more  money  for  his  property  from 
us  than  from  anybody  else,  and  if  he  will  not  listen  to 
reason — well,  I  think  we're  justified  in  using  a  little 
pressure." 

"You  used  some  before,  did  you  not?   At  his  trial?" 

"He  had  murdered  your  predecessor  in  cold  blood, 
and  I  made  the  issue  a  personal  one.  Should  anyone 
murder  you,  John,  I  would  exert  every  effort  to  convict 
the  murderer." 

Thurlow  shrugged.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Jethroe,  it  all 
happened  before  I  entered  your  employ,  but  frankly 
I  have  yet  to  meet  anybody  in  that  country  who  doesn't 
sympathize  with  Mason — who  doesn't  believe  my  prede- 
cessor on  the  job  got  exactly  what  was  coming  to 
him." 
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"A  difference  of  opinion  is  responsible  for  horse 
trades,"  Jethroe  quoted.  "How  did  you  happen  to 
discover  the  girl  didn't  own  the  land,  after  all?" 

"Well,  when  you  despaired  of  purchasing  that  land 
yourself,  self-interest  -indicated  that  I  should  get  on 
the  job.  The  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company 
pays  me  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  I 
disliked  very  much  the  thought  of  losing  that  position 
when  the  company  should  discontinue  operations,  due 
to  its  failure  to  secure  more  desirable  ground  on  which 
to  operate.  You  will  recall  that  the  Dogwood  Flats 
post-office  is  in  the  general  store  of  the  Hercules  Com- 
pany, and  that  our  assistant  store  manager  is  the  post- 
master. 

"Recently  this  assistant  was  ill  for  a  few  days 
so  I  acted  as  postmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  I  ob- 
served that  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  had  secured  a  postal 
money-order  in  favor  of  the  county  tax  collector  for 
the  sum  of  six  dollars  and  forty  cents.  Inasmuch 
as  land  in  the  vicinity  is  assessed  at  ten  cents  per  acre 
I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Uncle  Charley  must 
own  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  or  one  section.  I  had 
a  curiosity  to  ascertain  its  location  because  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  if  the  old  man  paid  taxes  on  a  section  of 
land  he  was  not  using,  it  was  because  he  believed  it  to 
be  mineralized,  for  land  without  gold  in  it  was  just 
rocks  and  dirt  to  Uncle  Charley, 

"So  I  drove  over  to  the  county-seat  and  looked  up 
Uncle  Charley's  holdings  on  the  assessment  books. 
When  I  checked  the  description — section,  township  and 
range — with 'the  map,  I  saw  he  owned  the  hill  section 
you  hoped  to  buy  from  Monica  Dale,  because  you 
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thought  she  had  inherited  it  from  her  father.  I  dis- 
covered that  Ashforth  Dale  never  had  owned  the  prop- 
erty, so  I  concluded  that  the  story  that  Uncle  Charley 
had  sold  the  land  to  him  was  a  smoke  screen  put  out 
by  Uncle  Charley  for  some  secret  reason.  He  was  a 
curious  old  chap  and  nobody  ever  knew  why  he  did 
anything.  He  loved  to  appear  rough  and  tough  and 
mysterious.55 

"Very  interesting1 — very,55  Henry  Jethroe  murmured, 
and  drummed  on  his  desk  with  his  pudgy  fingers.  "As 
soon  as  this  information  came  into  your  possession  you 
wrote  me  that  you  thought  you  could  close  a  deal  for 
that  hill  section  for  half  a  million  dollars,  but — you 
didn't  tell  me  old  Canfield  owned  the  property.55 

"No,  I  didn't.55 

"You  induced  the  Hercules  Company  to  deposit  half 
a  million  dollars  in  escrow  in  the  Siskiyou  County  Bank 
for  thirty  days,  against  the  deed,  in  fee  simple,  which 
you  hoped  to  obtain  for  the  land.'5 

"Yes,  I  wrote  the  company  to  that  effect,  urging 
that  action.55 

"But  why  half  a  million?  You  knew  you  could  get 
it  for  a  quarter  of  that  sum  from  old  Uncle  Charley. 
In  fact,  the  old  fool  would  probably  have  dropped  dead 
if  you  had  offered  him  ten  thousand.55 

"Well,55  Thurlow  replied  frankly,  "the  property,  in 
my  opinion,  would  have  been  dirt  cheap  at  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  you  had  told  me  once  that  the  company 
would  willingly  pay  a  million  for  it,  if  it  had  to." 

"Nevertheless  it  was  up  to  you,  as  an  employee  of 
the  company,  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  for  us, 
John.55 
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"I  agree  with  you,  sir.    An  employee  should  be 
loyal." 

"Absolutely.  Well?" 

"When  you  wired  me  to  secure  a  deed  in  the  name 
of  James  P.  Rigdon  rather  than  the  Hercules  Hy- 
draulic Mining  Company,  Mr.  Jethroe,  I  was  mildly 
curious.  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Rigdon  was  your  at- 
torney— not  the  attorney  for  the  company.  Further 
investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  company's  » 
money  had  not  been  placed  in  escrow  against  the  deed, 
so  I  concluded  that  half  million  dollars  was  your  money. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic 
Mining  Company  knew  nothing  about  the  deal.  Al- 
though a  dummy,  I  am  one  of  the  directors!" 

"But  you  knew  all  about  it,  John." 

"The  other  directors  did  not." 

"Well,  is  that  any  of  your  business?" 

"Not  particularly.  However,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  concluded  that  my  activities  in  the  matter 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  official.  Personal, 
rather.    Yours  were  personal,  you  know." 

"As  president  of  the  company  I  was  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  company." 

"But  you  weren't  taking  the  company  into  your 
confidence." 

"Granted.  As  you  intimated  a  little  while  ago,  I 
am  the  company." 

"You  own  fifty-one  percent  of  it,  but  you're  not  the 
company." 

Jethroe's  fist  smote  his  desk  sharply.  "What  I  say 
goes,"  he  reminded  Thurlow.  "How  much  did  you 
offer  old  Canfield  for  that  property?" 
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Thurlow  smiled  enigmatically.  "When  I  realized 
that  you  contemplated  buying  the  property  through 
your  attorney  and  then  using  your  authority,  as  con- 
trolling owner  of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Com- 
pany, to  sell  it  to  the  company  at  a  profit  of  one  hun- 
dred percent,  I  decided  that  no  ethical  reason  existed 
why  I  shouldn't  make  some  money  on  the  deal  for  my- 
self. I  was  not  negotiating  for  the  company,  but  for 
the  company's  president.  Had  I  been  acting  for  the 
company,  open  and  aboveboard,  or  even  under  cover, 
I  would  have  turned  the  property  to  the  company  at 
the  actual  cost  price.  But  when  you  tried  to  delude 
me  into  the  belief  that  I  was  acting  for  the  company, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  your  own  private  deal,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  two  things — and  one  of  them  was  that 
the  day  the  deal  should  be  closed  that  day  you  should 
receive  my  resignation  as  the  company's  superintend- 
ent." 

"Indeed !  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  you 
revered  your  twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year  job." 

"I  revere  a  twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year  job, 
but  not  yours — not  the  job  it  was  in  your  power  to 
give  me ,  and  in  your  power  to  take  away.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Jethroe,  I  do  not  relish  working  under  your  type 
of  business  man." 

"I  understand,  John.  It  was  your  idea  that  you 
and  I  should  divide  equally  whatever  profit  might  arise 
from  the  deal,  was  it  not?  Well,  I'm  a  reasonable  man 
— even  when  it  hurts  to  be  reasonable."  He  smiled 
archly  at  the  superintendent,  who  ignored  this  tenta- 
tive feeler  and  resumed. 

"During  my  regime  at  Dogwood  Flats  I  have  heard 
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a  great  deal  about  Uncle  Charley,  the  late  Ashforth 
Dale,  his  daughter  Monica,  and  that  unfortunate 
wretch,  Bob  Mason.  I  had  an  idea  Uncle  Charley 
wasn't  going  to  live  very  long.  He  was  very  old. 
Man,  he  must  have  been  more  than  ninety,  and  I  knew 
his  old  heart  was  beginning  to  go  back  on  him.  I  saw 
him  carry  a  sack  of  flour  out  of  the  general  store  one 
day,  and  after  he  had  dumped  it  in  the  tonneau  of  his 
flivver  he  leaned  against  the  car  for  about  five  minutes, 
head  down  and  shaking  like  a  lea(f .  When  I  went  out  to 
see  what  ailed  the  old  man  I  discovered  he  couldn't 
talk;  he  was  breathing  stertorously  and  trembling; 
his  face  was  pale  green  and  he  appeared  on  the  verge 
of  a  collapse.  He  looked  frightened.  A  heart  attack 
makes  anybody  speculate  on  immediate  death- — and 
Uncle  Charley  was  nobody's  fool. 

"I  had  a  suspicion  that  if  I'd  offer  him  a  good 
price  for  his  land  he'd  forget  his  animosity  toward  you 
t  and  sell.  There  are  no  pockets  in  a  shroud,  and  he 
couldn't  take  the  land  or  his  dislike  of  you  into  the 
grave  with  him.  Uncle  Charley  had  horse-sense.  He 
hated  you  for  the  part  he  thought  you  played  in  hiring 
special  counsel  to  prosecute  that  man  Mason,  who  killed 
my  predecessor  at  Dogwood  Flats,  but — Uncle  Charley 
loved  that  Dale  girl  as  if  she  was  his  own  daughter. 
Monica  Dale  was  always  his  little  gal.  Why,  they  tell 
me  that  when  Uncle  Charley  went  over  to  that  tunnel 
and  found  his  partner  there  dying,  with  his  chest  caved 
in  by  a  rock  that  had  fallen  off  the  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
his  grief  was  such  that  half  the  men  in  Dogwood  wept 
in  sympathy  with  him.  He  and  Ash  Dale  were  boys  to- 
gether in  the  Confederate  Army.    They  crossed  the 
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plains  together,  and  they  cursed  each  other  and  bick- 
ered bitterly  at  each  other  half  a  lifetime  just  to 
conceal  their  affection  for  each  other.  While  I  only 
spoke  to  him  once — that  day  he  had  the  heart  attack — 
I  had  heard  all  about  Uncle  Charley. 

"I  knew  Uncle  Charley  was  a  white  man.  A  clearer, 
finer  old  sport  never  drew  the  breath  of  lif  e.  So  I  knew 
he'd  sell  at  a  price  that  would  represent  a  huge  fortune 
to  Monica  Dale.  I  knew  he  would  want  the  money  for 
her.  And  I  wasn't  disappointed.  He  did!  Then  the 
poor  old  fellow  died  and  spoiled  everything.  I've  got 
that  executor  to  deal  with  now,  if  I  want  to  buy  the 
property  from  Uncle  Charley's  estate,  and  I've  got 
him  to  deal  with  when  I  attempt  to  buy  it  from  Monica 
Dale  after  the  property  comes  into  her  possession." 

"All  very  interesting,  John,"  Jethroe  agreed,  "and 
all  excellent  business  reasoning,  even  if  it  does  appear 
to  be  mixed  slightly  with  unbusinesslike  sentiment. 
What  did  you  offer  Uncle  Charley  for  the  land?" 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"In  God's  name — why?  John  Thurlow,  you  must 
be  crazy.  He  never  agreed  with  Ashforth  Dale  that 
the  land  was  worth  exploiting." 

"That  is  true.  When  Uncle  Charley  acquired  that 
land  he  had  an  idea  it  was  valuable,  but  after  he  and 
Dale  had  driven  that  tunnel  and  failed  to  develop 
anything  spectacular,  Uncle  Charley  lost  faith.  Ash- 
forth  Dale  did  not,  However,  as  I  said,  Uncle  Charley 
was  nobody's  fool,  and  of  course  the  instant  I  came 
to  deal  with  him  he  knew  the  land  looked  good  to  the 
Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  He  would  have 
declined  a  trifling  offer  and  fenced  with  me.    And  I 
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couldn't  afford  that.  I  believed  the  old  man  had  but 
a  short  time  to  live — and  I  wanted  to  close  the  deal 
immediately.  Moreover,  I  disliked  being  niggardly 
with  that  Dale  girl." 

"The  Dale  girl  didn't  enter  into  the  proposition  at 
all,"  Jethroe  cried  angrily.  "You  and  I  were  the  only 
persons  to  be  considered." 

"Oh  yes,  she  did  enter  into  it.  I  would  have  taken 
the  long  end  of  a  big  bet  that  she  was  going  to  be 
Uncle  Charley's  heir — and  I  wanted  to  see  her  fixed  for 
life." 

"You're  in  love  with  her,"  Jethroe  charged. 

John  Thurlow  smiled.  "The  man  whose  heart 
wouldn't  go  out  to  that  girl  would  be  just  about  ten 
percent  human,  Mr.  Jethroe.  I  felt  I  could  afford  to 
be  generous — with  your  money." 

"Of  all  the  damned  impudence!" 

"Wait!  You  haven't  heard  everything  yet.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  when  a  man  has  no  capital  he 
must  operate  on  brains.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  buying 
that  land  from  Uncle  Charley  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  selling  it  to  you  for  five  hundred 
thousand,  my  profit  would  have  been  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  while  yours  would  have  been  half  a 
million." 

"The  two  profits  combined  total  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,"  Jethroe  reminded  him,  "and  half  of  * 
that  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  You 
aren't  a  business  man,  John  Thurlow.  You're  a  senti-. 
mental  fool.  You  held  the  high  hand  and  you  played  it 
like  a  dunce." 

"Death  held  the  high  hand,  Mr,  Jethroe.    I  would 
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have  been  satisfied  to  make  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  off  you,  but  an  additional  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  graft  from  the  company  that 
employed  me  would  not  have  been  to  my  liking.  You 
see,  we  engineers  have  a  code  of  ethics.  We're  loyal  to 
the  payroll." 

"But  I  was  the  payroll — I  am  the  payroll." 

"You,"  said  John  Thurlow  firmly,  "are  Henry 
Jethroe." 

"Enough  of  this  infernal  fencing.  We  understand 
each  other.  If  you  can  still  put  that  deal  through  with 
Monica  Dale,  after  she  comes  into  possession  of  the 
property,  I'll  give  you  half  a  million  dollars  for  your 
option." 

"That  is  no  longer  possible,  I  fear.  You  see,  if  I 
had  been  enabled  to  make  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  before  Uncle  Charley  died  and  left 
his  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  Monica  Dale,  it 
was  my  plan  to  court  Miss  Monica  and,  if  my  luck 
held,  to  marry  her.  I  think,"  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"that  I  should  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
from  the  task  of  trying  to  make  that  girl  happy.  As 
a  poor  man,  however,  I  would  not  have  attempted  the 
task*  I  am  still  involved  in  debt  due  to  a  little  flier 
in  a  mine  which  I  took  on  my  own  three  years  ago 
and  I'd  never  ask  a  superior  woman  like  Monica  Dale 
to  marry  me  and  scrimp  and  sacrifice  to  help  me  bury 
my  dead  horses." 

"Unselfish  sort  of  chap,  aren't  you?"  Jethroe 
sneered.  "You  try  my  patience  sorely,  but  still  I  will 
be  patient.  If  you  find  it  possible  to  put  the  deal 
through  with  the  girl  later  on,  will  you  put  it  through?" 
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"Yes,  for  the  mining  company,  but  not  for  you. 
And  the  price  to  the  mining  company  will  be  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  all  of  which  sum  will  be  paid  to  Monica 
Dale.  Of  course  as  the  agent  in  the  transaction  I  will 
exact  a  commission  of  five  percent,  which  will  put  me 
out  of  debt,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  Miss  Dale, 
or  the  executor  of  Uncle  Charley's  estate,  will  object  to 
this  legitimate  charge." 

"I  apologize  to  you,  John.  You're  not  the  fool  I 
thought  you  were.  Why  trifle  with  a  paltry  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar  profit  when  you  can 
marry  a  million?" 

"You're  off  on  the  wrong  foot  again.  I'm  not  going 
to  marry  her.  That  young  forest-ranger,  Anthony 
Garland,  the  executor  of  Uncle  Charley's  estate,  is 
the  lucky  man.  And  while  I  have  only  met  him  once, 
he  struck  me  as  such  a  fine,  clean,  decent  chap  I  can't 
even  work  up  a  healthy  jealousy  of  him." 

"How  do  you  know  he's  the  lucky  man?" 

"He  told  me  so." 

"Well,  I'd  find  out  for  myself  if  I  were  you." 

"The  suggestion  is  unnecessary.  I  shall.  I  never 
admit  a  sound  thrashing  until  I've  been  counted  out." 

Jethroe  carefully  cut  the  end  off  a  fresh  cigar  and 
pondered  the  while.  "Well,  John,"  he  resumed  pres- 
ently, "this  conversation  has  been  extremely  frank  and 
illuminating,  even  if  it  has  gotten  us  nowhere.  How- 
ever, you  have  overlooked  one  trifling  detail.  The 
Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  will  not  buy  the 
young  lady's  land." 

"Then  it  can  junk  its  equipment,  because  there  is 
no  other  land  available  for  it  to  hydraulic.    It  cost 
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the  company  a  small  fortune  to  get  that  equipment 
in  over  those  mountains  and  it  will  not  spend  another 
fortune  to  haul  it  out;  I  shall  form  a  corporation  to 
purchase  Miss  Dale's  land  and  Bob  Mason's  Honey 
Valley,  and  then  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Com- 
pany will  sell  my  company  its  equipment  there  on  the 
ground." 

"That  sounds  reasonable.  But  how  do  you  know  you 
can  secure  Honey  Valley?" 

"Because  Monica  Dale  owns  it.  Bob  Mason  has 
given  her  a  deed  to  it  and  that  deed  was  recorded 
yesterday  by  her  friend,  Anthony  Garland.  In  talk- 
ing with  Garland  recently  I  learned  that  Miss  Dale 
had  the  deed.  Mason  gave  it  to  her  just  prior  to  his 
conviction,  to  be  held  by  her  in  trust  for  his  infant 
son.  I  advised  Garland  to  induce  her  to  record  it. 
So  I'm  holding  a  pat  hand.  How  many  cards  do  you 
crave  to  fill  your  bob-tailed  flush,  Mr.  Jethroe?" 

The  last  vestige  of  anger  fled  Jethroe's  face.  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  the  utmost  good 
nature.  "You  have  another  apology  coming  to  you, 
John,"  he  declared  gallantly. 

"Don't  bother  to  make  it.  How  would  you  like  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Canfield  estate  now 
to  purchase  that  land  for  one  million  dollars?  I  think 
I  can  negotiate  such  a  deal — on  behalf  of  the  company, 
not  Henry  Jethroe." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  3^ou  win,  John.  In  fact,  I'd 
almost  bet  on  it.  However,  there  are  numerous  angles 
to  consider  in  this  singularly  angular  situation,  so  sup- 
pose you  permit  me  to  do  some  thinking  before  I  give 
you  a  definite  answer.    Meanwhile,  remain  in  town  a 
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few  days  and  enjoy  yourself.  You've  been  stuck  up 
in  that  remote  country  for  nearly  a  year  without  leav- 
ing it.  You  should  attend  a  few  good  shows  and  for- 
get this  mining  deal  for  a  few  days." 

John  Thurlow  gravely  laid  an  envelop  before  his 
chief.  It  was  addressed  to  Jethroe,  who  opened  it  and 
discovered  it  to  be  Thurlow's  resignation. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  this,"  Jethroe  declared. 

"I  fear  there  is,  Mr.  Jethroe.  I  have  never  been 
dismissed  from  a  position  in  all  my  life  and  I  shall  take 
no  chances  now.  Besides,  the  job  is  a  bit  dirty,  and 
I  can  see  you're  figuring  on  trying  some  other  means  of 
acquiring  that  property." 

Jethroe's  full  face  flamed  brick-red  and  his  eye  glit- 
tered angrily.  "Well,  John,"  he  said  with  a  heavy  ef- 
fort to  be  pontifical,  "after  that  unjust  and  recalcitrant 
speech  nothing  remains  for  me  to  do  save  accept  your 
resignation,  which  I  do.  Go  back  to  Dogwood  Flats, 
close  up  your  accounts,  pay  yourself  your  salary  to 
date,  and  pull  out  with  your  straw  suitcase  and  your 
old  tin  trunk." 

"Thanks.  I've  done  that  already.  I  left  my  assist- 
ant in  command,  and  when  you  choose  to  send  your 
auditor  up  to  look  over  my  accounts  you'll  find  them 
in  perfect  order.  By  the  way,  you'll  note  my  new  ad- 
dress on  that  resignation.  That's  where  I'll  be  when 
you  send  for  me  to  put  over  this  mining  deal  for  you. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  Anthony  Garland." 

Jethroe  smiled  an  enigmatic  smile.  "I'm  not  worry- 
ing about  him.  Good-by,  John.  Good  luck  to  you. 
I  wish  you  that  because  you're  going  to  need  it." 

John  Thurlow  bowed  gravely  and  walked  out. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  month  Monica  spent  on  Bogus  with  the  nurse 
and  Bob  Mason  was  one  of  alert  watching.  When- 
ever she  left  the  cabin  to  go  to  the  barn  or  to  feed  her 
chickens  she  was  careful  to  note  the  exact  angle  at 
which  the  bell-crank  on  the  telephone  stood,  also  the 
exact  position  of  the  receiver  on  the  hook.  If  the 
nurse  should  endeavor  to  use  the  telephone,  Monica 
must  know  it  at  once. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  Mason  was  able  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  walk  gingerly  around  the  yard — after 
dark.  In  Montague,  Tony  Garland  had  purchased 
an  outfit  of  clothing  for  him.  Thereafter  he  sat  all 
day  in  the  living-room  and  gave  the  nurse  no  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  telephone,  and  inasmuch  as  Monica  and 
the  nurse  occupied  cots  in  the  same  room  at  night  the 
former  felt  convinced  of  her  ability  to  keep  the  secret 
of  Mason's  presence  on  Bogus  until  such  time  as  she 
no  longer  cared  who  knew  it. 

She  had  left  Mason  in  the  living-room  one  day,  read- 
ing, while  she  went  down  into  the  meadow  below  the 
house  to  catch  up  her  horse.  Upon  her  return  she 
found  the  patient  sound  asleep  in  the  rocking-chair, 
and  in  the  nurse's  eye  a  look  of  serene  triumph.  One 
glance  at  the  telephone  showed  that  someone  had  used 
it.   But  Monica  said  nothing,  preferring  that  this  self- 
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righteous  nurse,  this  self-appointed  upholder  of  the 
law,  should  not  suspect  that  her  action  was  known.  For 
nearly  three  hours  Mason  slept  heavily  in  the  chair — 
so  soundly,  in  fact,  that  Monica  suspected  the  nurse 
of  having  given  him  a  small  dose  of  veronal  or  some 
other  equally  potent  sleep-producer. 

Toward  sunset  the  nurse  stepped  outside  for  a  brief 
walk  through  the  woods  below  the  cabin.  The  instant 
she  was  out  of  the  yard  Monica  spoke  to  Bob. 

"After  dinner,  Bob,  when  you  go  outside  for  your 
nightly  exercise,  continue  right  on  to  the  barn.  You 
will  find  my  horse  there,  saddled.  It's  a  trifle  too  soon 
to  start  you  back  to  San  Quentin,  but  beggars  can't  be 
choosers.  That  catty  nurse  has  been  using  the  tele- 
phone, and  I  suspect  Chief  Ranger  Casey  will  be  up 
bright  and  early  tomorrow  morning  to  collect  you  and, 
incidentally,  the  fifty-dollar  reward  that  goes  with  you. 
You  will  ride  down  off  Bogus  tonight  to  Tony  Gar- 
land's new  station  at  the  eastern  end  of  Tantrum. 
You'll  see  the  light  in  his  window  and  probably  he'll 
be  out  to  meet  you  on  the  trail.  I'm  going  to  telephone 
him  now.  Tony  has  taken  possession  of  Uncle  Char- 
ley's old  flivver  and  fixed  it  up.  I  will  give  you  some 
money,  and  tomorrow  morning,  after  Tony  has  watched 
the  Bogus  tfail  and  seen  Chief  Ranger  Casey  riding 
up,  you  will  hop  into  the  merry  old  flivver  and  start  for 
San  Quentin.  By  the  way,  did  that  nurse  give  you 
something  to  drink,  Bob?'3 

"Yes,  she  gave  me  a  jolt  of  Uncle  Charley's  moon- 
shine."1 

"Did  it  taste  queer?" 

"Who  can  tell  nowadays  whether  liquor  tastes  queer 
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or  otherwise?  Besides,  she  macfe  an  egg-nog  of  this 
one." 

"She  put  you  to  sleep,  knowing  I  depended  on  you 
to  remain  awake  while  I  was  out  of  the  cabin.  Now 
we  have  to  outsmart  her.  Leave  Uncle  Charley's  flivver 
in  the  prison  garage  and  as  soon  as  I'm  fired  here  I'll 
come  down  and  drive  it  back.  I  always  did  long  to 
travel." 

He  smiled  at  her  pathetic  little  jest  and  proceeded 
to  make  ready  for  his  departure.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  moon  came  up,  and  Mason  declared  he  would  go 
outside  and  stretch  his  legs.  Half  an  hour  later  Monica 
turned  to  the  nurse. 

"I  have  decided  not  to  detain  you  longer  against  your 
will,  Mrs.  King,"  she  informed  her.  "You  have  served 
your  purpose  and  tomorrow  I  will  have  Ranger  Gar- 
land come  up  and  take  you  and  your  baggage  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  trail.  An  automobile  will  meet  you  there 
and  take  you  out  to  the  railroad.  I  will  give  you  my 
check,  and  when  you  get  to  Montague  Sheriff  Bentley 
will  identify  you  and  aid  you  in  cashing  it." 

Mrs.  King  bent  her  head  in  silent  acquiescence. 

"As  for  your  patient,"  Monica  continued,  "he  begged 
me  to  present  his  apologies  for  his  failure  to  thank  you 
for  that  devotion  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession 
which  always,  in  the  case  of  persons  as  clever  as  your- 
self, transcends  the  mere  monetary  considerations  in- 
volved. Mr.  Mason  also  begged  me  to  say  good-by  to 
you. 

"He  has  discharged  himself  as  cured,  and  has  fared 
forth  into  the  night  on  his  own  lawful  occasions."' 
Monica  smiled  indulgently.    "I  thought  he  had  better 
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go  before  the  chief  ranger  should  arrive  to  arrest 
him." 

"Indeed,    When  will  the  chief  ranger  arrive?" 

"Right  after  breakfast,  my  dear.  You  ought  to 
know.    You  telephoned  him." 

The  nurse  flushed  but  made  no  answer. 

True  to  Monica's  prediction,  Chief  Ranger  Casey 
rode  into  the  yard  about  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 
Monica  met  him  there. 

"Too  late,  Chief,"  she  greeted  him  cordially.  "The 
bird  flew  last  night.  He  has  other  plans  and  couldn't 
wait  for  you." 

"Then  it  is  true,  Miss  Dale,  that  for  upward  of 
a  month  you  have  been  harboring  a  man  you  knew  to 
be  an  escaped  convict?" 

"Certainly.  You  knew  I'd  harbor  him  if  he  came 
to  me  in  distress.  You  told  Sheriff  Bentley  not  to  tele- 
phone me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  him  the  day  they 
trailed  him  through  the  San  Dimas  with  bloodhounds." 

"Well,  I  must  confess  toy  amazement,  Miss  Dale  " 

"Nonsense,  Chief!  Don't  be  silly!  I  knew  you'd 
be  here  this  morning,  so  I  put  him  on  my  horse  and 
sent  him  away,  last  night." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is  headed?" 

"Yes— and  I'll  not  tell." 

"I  shall  have  to  report  this  defiance  of  law  and  order, 
Miss  Dale.  You  have  evidently  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  member  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service." 

"Not  at  all,  Chief.  I'd  rather  be  disgraced  in  the 
service  and  be  dismissed  than  be  guilty  of  the  greater 
disgrace  of  failing  a  good  and  faithful  friend  in  time 
of  his  greatest  need.    I  think  enough  of  Bob  Mason  to 
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sacrifice  for  him.  Now  go  home  and  tell  that  to  Mrs. 
Casey,  and  when  the  order  for  my  dismissal  reaches 
headquarters,  telephone  it  to  me" 

"But  you  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  at  least,  in 
aiding  and  abetting  an  escaped  convict." 

"Well,  before  you  pronounce  judgment,  Chief,  sup- 
pose you  take  that  question  up  with  Sheriff  Bentley. 
Wouldn't  it  amaze  you  to  discover  that  Bob  Mason 
has  been  Sheriff  Bentley's  prisoner  all  this  time  and 
that  the  sheriff,  knowing  Bob  couldn't  escape,  left  him 
in  my  charge?" 

"But  he  has  escaped,"  Casey  protested. 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  thought  " 

"Ditch  that  train  of  thought,  and  light  for  an  hour 
or  two.    What's  the  gossip  from  down  below?" 

The  chief  ranger  stared  at  her  heavily  for  several 
seconds,  then  his  face  lighted  with  a  broad  smile. 
The  joke  was  on  him,  and  he  realized  it;  like  a  good 
sport  he  had  to  acknowledge  it.  He  dismounted, 
dropped  his  reins  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  under 
the  sugar-pine. 

"The  least  said  about  this  whole  affair  the  better 
for  all  concerned,"  he  admitted.  "After  all,  I  don't 
know  who  I  could  secure  to  take  your  job  over  here." 

"None  so  poor  to  do  me  reverence,  Chief.  Thanks. 
Just  don't  say  anything  to  anybody- — particularly  to 
your  wife,  who  doesn't  like  me.  She's  discussed  me  to 
my  detriment  already." 

The  chief  ranger  sighed.  "Everything  in  this  world 
would  be  pretty  good  if  the  confounded  women  would 
only  mind  their  own  business,"  he  declared. 
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"Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  King?"  Monica  called  mis- 
chievously to  the  nurse,  who  had  come  out  to  join 
them. 

"That's  the  thanks  I  get,"  Mrs.  King  declared  with 
dignity. 

"You  should  have  remembered,"  Monica  chid  her, 
"that  the  first  bearer  of  unwelcome  news  hath  but  a 
losing  office."  She  excused  herself,  stepped  inside  to 
the  telescope  and  searched  the  green  expanse  of  Tan- 
trum Meadows  far  below.  Presently  she  made  out  Bob 
Mason  scurrying  down  the  meadows  in  Uncle  Charley's 
disreputable  car,  and  thrilled  when  she  realized  he 
knew  she  was  probably  watching  him,  for  she  saw  him 
face  toward  Bogus  and  wave  his  hand  in  farewell. 

An  hour  later  Anthony  Garland  rode  up  the  trail 
leading  one  of  Uncle  Charley's  little  pack-mules  with 
a  stock-saddle  on  it. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Garland?"  the  chief 
ranger  demanded. 

"Oh,  Tony's  been  committing  a  misdemeanor  or  two 
himself,"  Monica  answered  for  him.  "He  brought  the 
nurse  up  from  below  and  now  he's  here  to  bring  her 
back.    He's  such  a  nice,  obliging  neighbor,  is  Tony." 

Tony  bowed  low  in  his  saddle.  "I  have  a  hired  flivver 
at  the  foot  of  the  trail,  Monica,"  he  announced.  "Pro- 
duce the  duty-bound  lady  and  I'll  be  off.  That  flivver 
is  costing  all  of  two  dollars  an  hour — the  best  possible 
rates  I  could  get  in  Dogwood  Flats." 

When  he  rode  away  with  the  nurse  Chief  Ranger 
Casey  rode  with  them  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
day  before  the  fire  Monica  found  herself  alone  on  Bogus 
again.    But  the  great  loneliness  was  gone,  never  to 
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return.  The  mournful  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
tops  of  the  pines,  the  weird  scream  of  a  hungry  she- 
panther  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  silence,  on  still  days, 
that  is  like  the  thunder  of  many  guns — all  these  had 
lost  their  power  to  shrivel  her  soul.  Her  Prince  Charm- 
ing had  found  her,  even  on  the  crest  of  Bogus,  and  all 
was  well  with  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XX 


HAVING  dispatched  the  much  relieved  Mrs.  King 
to  the  outside  world,  Anthony  Garland  rode  back 
to  his  new  ranger  station  and  found  awaiting  him  on 
the  porch  none  other  than  John  Thurlow. 

"He's  too  anxious,"  Garland  thought,  "too  precipi- 
tate. I  thought  he  was  smarter  than  that."  Aloud 
he  greeted  his  visitor  with  no  outward  evidence  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  Thurlow  there.  "How  are  things  over 
at  Dogwood  Flats,  Mr.  Thurlow?"  he  queried,  in  the 
sheer  manufacture  of  aimless  conversation. 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  not  at  Dogwood  any  more,  Gar- 
land.   I've  resigned  my  job  with  the  Hercules  people." 

"The  way  some  folks  throw  good  jobs  away  beats 
my  time,"  Garland  replied  humorously.    "I  suppose 
you've  got  a  better  one." 
"No,  I'm  bone  idle." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  you  have  something  better  in 
view." 

"I  hope  so.  It'll  have  to  be  a  pretty  poor  job  or 
it  will  be  better  than  the  one  I've  had." 

"But  it's  gossip  hereabouts  that  you're  a  twelve- 
thousand-dollar-a-year  man." 

"No,  twenty-five  thousand.  But  that  isn't  enough 
money  to  pay  me  to  sit  in  on  a  conspiracy  to  rob  a  lone 
orphan  girl,    I'm  not  that  hard  up — so  I  quit." 
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"Are  you  referring,  by  any  chance,  to  Monica  Dale?" 

"I  am — and  you  knew  I  was.  I  haven't  been  fooling 
you  for  a  split  second,  Garland." 

"Much  obliged  for  the  compliment.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you're  more  than  half  right.  The  Hercules 
people  want  that  hill  section  of  Uncle  Charley  Can- 
field's  and  they  want  Bob  Mason's  Honey  Valley  just 
below  it  to  impound  their  debris  when  they  wash  down 
the  hill.  You  offered  Uncle  Charley  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  property.  You  knew 
it  was  worth  much  more." 

Thurlow  grinned  sheepishly.  "Dealing  with  Uncle 
Charley,  who  was  on  his  last  legs  and  couldn't  use  the 
money  anyhow,  was  a  great  deal  different  from  dealing 
with  you  as  the  representative  of  Monica  Dale's  inter- 
ests. If  I  could  have  bought  that  property  from  Uncle 
Charley  direct  I  would  have  made  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  myself  on  the  turnover." 

"It's  different  now,"  Garland  told  him  simply. 

"Those  are  the  same  sad  tidings  I  conveyed  to 
Henry  Jethroe  on  my  recent  visit  to  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Garland.  I  told  the  chief  he'd  have  you  to  deal 
with  now  and  that  when  he  was  ready  to  close  with  you, 
representing  the  Canfield  estate  or  Miss  Dale,  he  would 
have  to  make  a  noise  like  a  million  dollars." 

Tony  Garland's  inquisitive  eyebrow  went  up.  "And 
did  the  mighty  Jethroe  lend  an  attentive  and  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  that  suggestion,  Thurlow?" 

"Oh  yes.  Of  course  the  new  deal  upsets  all  his 
cherished  plans  tQ  buy  the  property  from  me,  after 
I  had  bought  it  from  Uncle  Charley,  and  sell  it  to  the 
Hercules  Company  at  a  profit  of  half  a  million  dol- 
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lars.  A  little  matter  of  gouging  his  fellow  stock- 
holders is  a  little  matter  to  Jethroe.  However,  when 
he  discovers  he  cannot  deal  personally  he  will  buy  the 
property  for  the  company.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  agree 
to  have  the  company  enter  into  an  agreement  of  pur- 
chase with  the  estate  now,  but  he  shied  off.  I  thought 
he  would.  He  wants  to  prowl  around  the  proposition; 
if  he  can't  go  directly  through  it  he'll  try  to  find  a  way 
over  it,  under  it,  or  around  it.  Failing  that  he'll  run 
up  the  white  flag." 

"What  leverage  did  you  employ  to  plant  the  idea  in 
his  mind?" 

"That  will — and  Miss  Dale's  ownership  of  Honey 
Valley." 

"Man,"  Garland  reminded  Thurlow,  "don't  you  know 
I  dare  not  file  that  will  for  probate?  It  isn't  a  will,  I 
tell  you.  Uncle  Charley  died  before  he  could  sign 
it."  ' 

"Well,  I  signed  it  for  him,  didn't  I?  His  intention 
was  all  right,  wasn't  it,  and  didn't  he,  in  the  presence 
of  you,  Miss  Dale,  and  two  reputable  witnesses,  ac- 
knowledge it  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  ask 
his  friends  then  and  there, present  to  witness  it?  Sup- 
pose he  didn't  sign  it.  The  will  was  all  written  out 
ready  to  be  signed,  and  Uncle  Charley  had  given  it  his 
approval,  hadn't  he?  Won't  you  take  a  chance  and  file 
the  will  I  signed,  provided  the  witnesses  will  sign  it,  too? 
I'd  do  that  much — for  her,"  he  added  simply. 

"I'd  do  it,  too,  if  it  was  worth  while.  But  it  isn't. 
One  of  the  witnesses  is  an  escaped  convict,  Bob  Mason, 
and  I  fear  the  judge  would  look  upon  him  askance. 
The  other  witness  is  Sheriff  Bentley,  and  Bentley  has 
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a  certain  reverence  for  his  oath  of  office.  The  law  is 
his  mistress.  Although,"  Garland  added,  "I'm  half 
inclined  to  believe  the  man  would  forget  the  law  in 
the  interests  of  abstract  justice.  If  I  should  take  a 
chance  and  file  this  alleged  will,  Jethroe  would  induce 
the  Public  Administrator  to  contest  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  estate  is  very  valuable,  that  it  was  known  to 
Monica  Dale  that  it  is  very  valuable,  that  she  exer- 
cised undue  influence  on  the  old  man,  and  that,  more- 
over, Uncle  Charley  was  *  generally  believed  to  be  of 
unsound  mind  and  was  not  competent  to  make  a  will. 
That  action  could  not  successfully  be  withstood.  My 
only  hope  is  to  prove  that  Ashforth  Dale  owned  that 
land  at  his  death;  that  he  bought  it  from  Uncle  Char- 
ley and  paid  for  it ;  that  Uncle  Charley  issued  to  Ash- 
forth  Dale  a  deed  which  has  been  lost  and  which  has 
never  been  recorded.  If  I  can  find  that  deed  everything 
will  be  lovely.  If  I  cannot  find  it,  but  can  find  evi- 
dence that  such  a  deed  was  given,  I  will  have  a  basis 
for  a  suit  against  the  Public  Administrator.  I  may 
not  win  such  a  suit,  but  at  least  it  will  hold  up  the  pro- 
bate of  Uncle  Charley's  estate  until  I  have  exhausted 
every  hope  of  finding  the  lost  deed.  I'm  a  great  hand 
for  banking  on  my  luck  and  the  future,  Thurlow." 

"I  think  you're  right,  Garland.  If  Jethroe  can 
get  the  Public  Administrator  busy  he  will  do  it,  hop- 
ing— and  not  without  vast  justification — to  be  able  to 
buy  the  land  when  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  State 
of  California,  which  it  will  in  the  event  that  no  legal 
heirs  shall  be  found.  He  would  buy  the  land  then  for 
its  appraised  value,  and  it  would  be  appraised  as  graz- 
ing land,  not  mineral  land.    Of  course,  out  of  sheer 
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cussedness,  I'd  see  to  it  that  the  price  was  run  up  on 
him,  but  in  the  end  he'd  win.   He  can  outgame  me." 

"Why  did  you  urge  me  to  induce  Miss  Dale  to  file 
for  record  that  deed  to  Mason's  ranch?" 

"It  constitutes  a  trump.  Uncle  Charley's  land  is 
no  good  to  the  Hercules  people  unless  the  company 
also  can  secure  Honey  Valley  in  which  to  impound  the 
debris.  The  cheaper  the  company  gets  Uncle  Charley's 
land  the  greater  price  it  should  be  forced  to  pay,  pro- 
portionately, for  Honey  Valley." 

"Well,  that  will  be  nice  for  Bob  Mason,  if  he  ever 
gets  out  of  prison,  and  if  he  should  not,  it  will  be  nice 
for  Bob's  son.  But  Monica  Dale  does  not  share  in 
that  profit." 

A  look  of  childish  helplessness  overspread  Thurlow's 
plain  features.  He  was  silent  for  several  minutes.  "I 
still  think  that  if  you  file  that  alleged  will  you  can 
get  away  with  it,"  he  persisted,  doggedly.  "Now  that 
Jethroe  knows  Miss  Dale  controls  Honey  Valley  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  antagonize  her  by  opposing  the  will." 

But  Garland  only  shook  his  head.  "It's  a  great 
temptation  and  we  could  get  away  with  it  if  we  didn't 
balk  at  perjury,  but  " 

"I  wouldn't  balk  at  hell  to  help  that  girl,"  Thurlow 
declared.  "I  wish  you'd  trust  me.  I'll  never  betray 
you,  Garland.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  Hercules'  employ  nor  will  I  ever  be  again, 
while  Henry  Jethroe  is  its  controlling  owner." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  behooves  me  to  seek  another  po- 
sition quickly.  It  seems  I  cannot  be  of  any  help  to 
you,  so  I  think  I'll  be  off  in  the  morning.   I'll  write  you 
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my  permanent  address  later,  and  in  the  event  that  Miss 
Dale  should  succeed  in  establishing  her  right  to  that 
land,  I  wish  you'd  communicate  with  me  before  ac- 
cepting any  proposition  from  Jethroe  or  his  company. 
I  may  be  able  to  do  much  better  by  Miss  Dale.  I  want 
to,  very  much,  if  possible."  He  gazed  out  across  Tan- 
trum Meadows,  his  big,  useful  hands  clasping  and  un- 
clasping. "I  want  to  make  a  call  on  Miss  Dale,"  he 
announced  presently.  "Would  you  mind  loaning  me 
your  horse  for  a  couple  of  hours?" 

"Certainly  you  may  have  my  horse,  Thurlow,"  Gar- 
land answered  heartily,  and  went  to  catch  the  horse 
and  saddle  him. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  that  strange  chap  is  up  to," 
he  soliloquized  as  John  Thurlow  mounted  and  struck 
out  across  the  meadows  toward  the  Bogus  trail.  "Well, 
I  suppose  I  may  as  well  ui^mask  the  enemy's  batteries. 
I'm  going  to  file  Uncle  Charles's  nuncupative  will 
and  see  what  develops  in  the  Jethroe  camp." 

Two  hours ^  later  Monica  Dale,  hearing  the  sound 
of  hoofs  in  her  front  yard,  came  to  her  cabin  door 
and  looked  out.  From  the  back  of  Tony  Garland's 
horse  a  stranger  lifted  his  hat  to  her  with  great  re- 
spect. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  readily  recall  me,  Miss  Dale," 
he  said.  "I'm  John  Thurlow,  until  recently  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company 
at  Dogwood  Flats." 

Monica  smiled  a  welcome.  "Oh  yes,  I  remember  you 
now.  Tony  Garland  was  telling  me  about  you  recently. 
Have  you  called  to  see  me  with  reference  to  that  min- 
ing land?    Because  if  you  have,  Mr.  Thurlow,"  she 
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added  abruptly,  "I'll  have  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Gar- 
land." 

"Mine  is  not  a  business  call,"  he  replied,  and,  dis- 
mounting, walked  up  to  the  door.  "My  peace  of  mind 
has  been  more  or  less  disturbed  since  I  first  saw  you, 
Miss  Dale.  Dan  Cupid  shot  a  keyhole  in  my  heart  that 
day.  Of  course  this  is  not  news  of  any  particular 
interest  to  you,  but  my  peace  of  mind  is  of  consider- 
able interest  to  me.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on 
a  subject  which  is  none  of  my  business,  and  my  only 
excuse  for  asking  it  is  because  I'll  feel  better  when  it's, 
answered,  no  matter  how  you  answer  it.  May  I  ask 
the  question?    I  do  not  mean  to  be  impertinent." 

"I  am  certain  of  that,  Mr.  Thurlow.  Ask  your 
question." 

"Are  you  in  love  with  Ranger  Anthony  Garland?" 

Monica  flushed.    "Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Thurlow." 

He  grinned — a  twisted  grin.  "Well,  that  lets  me 
out.  May  I  not  congratulate  you  on  your  tact  in 
placing  your  affections  in  such  a  responsible,  reliable, 
decent,  manly  quarter?  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
in  the  world  that  robs  none  other,  Miss  Dale.  Thank 
you." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  climbed  on  Garland's  horse  and 
without  further  a^o,  rode  away.  He  had  reached  the 
little  gate  before  the  girl  could  recover  her  wits.  Then 
she  called  to  him  and  he  looked  back.  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Thurlow,"  she  said.  "I  think  you're  mighty  nice. 
If  anything  should  ever  happen  to  Tony  won't  you 
come  back?"    And  she  threw  him  a  kiss. 

"God  bless  you  and  keep  you,"  he  called,  and  threw 
the  kiss  back  to  her. 
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Monica  sighed.  "Men  are  such  strange  creatures," 
she  decided,  and  returned  to  her  ironing. 

As  for  John  Thurlow,  hesitation  and  doubt  were  no 
longer  his  portion.  He  had  come  straight  to  head- 
quarters for  certain  information  necessary  to  his  peace 
of  mind  and  he  had  received  the  information.  Even 
as  he  disappeared  around  the  shoulder  of  Bogus  he 
knew  that  he  would  leave  Siskiyou  in  the  morning.  He 
was  not  crushed.  He  had  merely  dreamed  a  little  wist- 
ful day-dream,  and  he  had  not  awakened  still  in  the 
thrall  of  it.  Merely  a  little  heavy-hearted,  shot  with 
the  poignant  ache  of  disappointment,  that  was  all.  He 
too  was  a  man  not  given  to  feeling  sorry  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


AS  JOHN  THURLOW  had  surmised,  his  erstwhile 
chief,  Jethroe,  had  decided,  in  view  of  the  altered 
status  of  his  plans,  to  eliminate  the  former  as  his  go- 
between.  The  Hercules  Company  had  about  a  year's 
work  on  auriferous  lands  in  the  Dogwood  Flats  district 
and  while  this  ground  was  being  hydraulicked,  a  well- 
organized  and  briskly  conducted  campaign  might  save 
his  company  considerable  money,  not  to  mention  the 
diversion  to  his  personal  account  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
John  Thurlow.  He  could  afford  to  lose  any  number 
of  John  Thurlows,  but  decidedly  he  could  not  afford  to 
lose  that  auriferous  land.  He  had  the  equipment  on 
the  ground  and  hence  could  afford  to  make  better  terms 
than  any  competitor  ;  indeed,  he  occupied  a  strategic 
position  which  might  well  decide  a  possible  competitor 
against  developing  an  interest  in  the  property  should 
Garland  strive  to  stimulate  competition. 

His  first  move  was  characteristic  of  his  code  of  busi- 
ness procedure.  Strangely  enough  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  scrutinize  a  copy  of  Uncle  Charley's  will.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  will  was  quite  in  order 
and  immediately  began  an  inquisition  into  Uncle  Char- 
ley's antecedents. 

This  latter  task  he  turned  over  to  an  efficient  detec- 
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tive  agency,  with  instructions  to  find  a  relative  or  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  against  Uncle  Charley.  Surely 
(he  reasoned)  no  man  could  have  spent  a  lifetime  in 
mining  without  having  become  involved  in  some  sort 
of  litigation,  and  out  of  a  vast  personal  experience 
he  knew  one  does  not  always  win  his  lawsuits. 

Great  was  his  relief,  when  the  detective  agency 
finally  rendered  its  report.  It  had  spent  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  of  Jethroe's  money  investigating  Uncle 
Charley's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  the 
records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Shasta  County  it 
had  unearthed  the  record  of  a  suit  for  divorce  against 
one  Minnie  Temple  Canfield.  From  this  record  it  ap- 
peared that  an  interlocutory  decree  of  divorce,  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  had  been  granted  the  late  Can- 
field  on  August  16,  1898,  but  a  further  search  of  the 
records  to  date  had  failed  to  develop  the  fact  that  Can- 
field  had  ever  applied  for  and  received  final  decree  of 
divorce. 

Jethroe  was  exultant.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  Minnie 
Temple  Canfield  had  been  Uncle  Charley's  wife — if  she 
was  still  living — to  the  moment  of  his  death !  If  still 
living,  she  was  his  legal  widow  !  To  locate  her  was 
Jethroe's  next  move  and  in  the  search  he  had,  as  a  point 
of  departure,  the  address  given  in  the  court  record. 

Within  ten  days  he  had  found  her,  a  gray-haired 
woman,  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  employed  as  cashier  in 
a  Sacramento  restaurant.  To  interview  her,  acquaint 
her  with  the  legal  issues  involved  and  incite  her  to 
action  in  the  hope  of  a  monetary  reward  which,  to  her, 
represented  a  small  fortune,  was  a  trifling  task  for 
Jethroe's  astute  representatives.    Within  three  days 
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after  she  had  been  found  she  had  resigned  her  position, 
under  a  promise  of  adequate  financing,  and  entered  a 
suit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Siskiyou  County  con- 
testing the  validity  of  Uncle  Charley's  will  and  claim- 
ing the  entire  estate  as  the  sole  legal  heir  of  the 
deceased. 

The  suit  of  Uncle  Charley's  relict  alleged  undue 
influence  on  the  part  of  Monica  Dale  and  Anthony 
Garland  and  mental  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the 
testator.  She  had  engaged  as  her  counsel  one  of  the 
best-known  lawyers  in  the  state. 

A  process  server  came  out  to  the  San  Dimas  and 
served  a  copy  of  the  complaint  and  a  summons  in  ac- 
tion against  Anthony  Garland,  as  executor,  and  then 
rode  on  up  the  trail  to  Bogus  to  serve  a  similar  com- 
plaint and  summons  on  Monica  Dale.  Long  before  he 
had  reached  the  lookout  station,  however,  Garland  had 
telephoned  the  news  to  Monica. 

The  girl  accepted  the  situation  with  her  character- 
istic stoicism.  "Just  some  more  of  the  Dale  luck, 
Tony,"  was  her  sole  comment.  "Do  you  think  you  can 
oppose  the  suit  successfully?" 

"No,  I  cannot,"  he  told  her  frankly.  "The  opposi- 
tion counsel  will  be  certain  to  question  us  all  very 
minutely  concerning  the  circumstances  of  Uncla  Char- 
ley's death  and  they  will  make  a  strong  point  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  actually  dying  when  he  made  his  will, 
as  witness  he  was  unable  to  sign  it*  They  will  hint  to 
the  judge  that  a  conspiracy  was  an  easy  matter  in 
view  of  the  circumstances.  They  will  claim  that  since 
Uncle  Charley  had  never  bothered  to  obtain  a  final  de- 
cree of  divorce,  that  argued  his  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
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tion;  and  that  wife  of  his  will  probably  swear  that  from 
time  to  time  he  made  overtures  for  such  reconciliation. 
And,  of  course,  if  she  is  still  his  legal  wife,  she  occupies 
a  strong  legal  position." 

"I'm  sorry  you  filed  the  will  for  probate,  Tony. 
Since  I  have  to  lose  I'd  rather  not  have  been  in  the 
fight.55 

"My  darling  old  sport,  I  didn't  file  it  for  probate. 
I  filed  it  merely  to  uncover  Jethroe's  plan  of  cam- 
paign." 

"But  what  good  will  that  knowledge  do  us,  Tony?" 

"None,  that  I  know  of.  Still,  information  isn't  a 
heavy  thing  to  carry  about  with  one.  I  like  to  dis- 
cover things  on  the  off  chance  that  the  information 
may  prove  useful  some  day.  I  think  it's  a  habit  in- 
herited from  my  father.  He  could  never  pass  a  piece 
of  string  lying  in  his  pathway;  always  saved  it  on 
the  theory  that  it  might  come  in  handy  some  day  to 
tie  up  a  bundle." 

Monica  summoned  a  tired  little  chuckle.  "Bismarck 
once  said  that  fools  write  letters  and  wise  men  keep 
them,"  she  remarked  irrelevantly;  and  added,  with 
equal  irrelevance:  "By  the  way,  Jim  Kerby,  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  was  up  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  called 
to  thank  me  for  the  care  given  his  baby." 

"What  else  did  he  have  to  say,  Monica?" 

"Not  very  much.  He's  still  very  despondent  over 
his  wife's  death.  He  spoke  rather  feelingly  of  his 
great  debt  to  Bob  Mason.  I  was  going  to  tell  him 
how  he  could  pay  it,  but  decided  to  leave  that  to  my 
lawyer." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  Monica." 
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"Have  you  commenced  your  efforts  to  secure  Bob  a 
new  trial  ?" 

"No.  Bob  was  regularly  convicted.  His  attorney 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  but 
the  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Appellate  Court, 
sentence  was  then  duly  pronounced  and  so  much  time 
has  now  passed  that  to  reopen  the  case  would  require 
time  and  money  and  might  not  be  successful.  Conse- 
quently, my  job  is  to  adduce  so  much  evidence  tending 
to  prove  that  Bob  was  unjustly  convicted — that  he  did 
kill  in  self-defense,  that  the  trial  judge  and  the  district 
attorney  will  become  reasonably  convinced  that  there 
has  been,  after  all,  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  If  possible 
I  will  try  to  convince  the  jury  that  convicted  him.  My 
next  move  will  be  to  induce  judge,  jury,  and  district 
attorney  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  proper  sworn  affidavits  touching  on  the 
newly  adduced  evidence ;  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  governor  will 
do  the  humane  thing." 

"Oh,  Tony,  if  you  only  could!" 

He  laughed  softly.  "Well,  to  start,  we  have  the 
district  attorney  in  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  He 
will  not  require  an  undue  amount  of  convincing,  and 
the  trial  judge  is  interested  solely  in  seeing  that  jus- 
tice is  done.  And  we  will  have  one  splendid  advantage 
in  pursuing  our  new  course.  Jethroe's  brilliant  crim- 
inal lawyer  will  not  be  present  to  ridicule  and  riddle 
our  newly  discovered  evidence,  to  raise  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  former  jurymen  and  raise  delicate 
points  of  law  for  the  judge  to  interpret. 

"If  necessary  to  do  so  I  will,  personally,  or  in  com- 
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pany  with  Sheriff  Bentley,  canvass  the  county  and  se- 
cure the  signatures  of  every  man  and  woman  in  it  for 
Bob's  pardon,  and  restoration  to  his  citizenship  rights, 
I'll  try  to  get  the  county  press  interested,  and  perhaps 
the  county  officials  may  consent  to  write  strong  let- 
ters to  the  governor.  My  real  ace  in  the  hole,  however, 
is  Bentley.  He  constitutes  the  Republican  Party  in 
Siskiyou,  he  knows  his  power  and  he  isn't  bashful 
about  using  it — in  behalf  of  a  friend.  Governors  are 
usually  in  politics  permanently — and  they  remember 
men  like  Bentley  and  the  power  they  wield  in  their 
communities.;  Poor  old  sheriff!  He  never  will  get 
over  the  fact  that  he  chased  Bob  Mason  with  dogs.'5 

"Oh,  Tony,  you're  such  a  comfort  to  me." 

"I  want  comforting  you  to  be  my  lifetime  job,  sweet- 
heart. Until  I  met  you  I  was  in  a  way  of  being 
contented  with  the  small  things  of  life.  A  long  spell 
of  illness  such  as  I  experienced  is  apt  to  destroy  one's 
lust  for  competitive  effort.  And  I  had  no  one  to  con- 
sider except  myself,  my  needs  were  few  and  simple  knd 
I  loved  my  job.  But  now — well,  I've  got  to  go  down 
to  the  immense  and  contemptuous  world  again  and 
start  my  battle  with  men." 

"And  must  I  remain  here?"  she  pleaded. 

"Until  I  can  return  for  you,  dear.  And  yet,'*  he 
added  exultingly,  "I'm  almost  selfish  enough  to  be 
glad  Jethroe  will  succeed  in  defeating  you.  I've  been 
worried.  I'm  so  poor  and  it  seemed  you  were  going  to 
be  so  rich  " 

"Hush,  Tony  darling.  Don't  be  silly.  If  the  money 
meant  that  I  should  be  condemned  to  solitude  and  heart- 
break and  loneliness— -if  it  meant  that  I  should  lose 
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you,  I  would  gladly  give  it  away.    You  told  me  you 
loved  me,  Tony,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes.    And  I  do." 

"And  I  replied  that  I  loved  you,  too,  didn't  I?" 

"I'd  have  perished  if  you  had  not." 

"Well,  that  ends  the  argument.  I  can  live  in  a 
tent  with  you,  if  need  be,  and  be  happy." 

"Hurrah  for  our  side !  Well,  we'll  make  a  good  fight 
together,  honey,  even  if  we  should  get  whipped.  By 
the  way,  I've  just  had  an  inspiration.  I've  thought 
up  a  good  use  to  put  the  information  I  uncovered  by 
filing  Uncle  Charley's  alleged  will.  Have  you  ever 
played  dominoes,  Monica?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  I've  played  them  with  my  father 
and  Uncle  Charley  till  the  sight  of  a  domino  set 
irritates  me  even  now." 

"Well,  you  recall  how  an  adroit  player  who  starts 
the  game  with  a  good  hand  can  block  his  opponent  by 
playing  his  hand  well — cutting  him  off  at  the  corners 
by  playing  a  series  of  one  number,  well  knowing  his 
opponent  has  no  such  corresponding  number  in  his 
hand  to  offset  the  play.  In  that  case,  the  opponent 
must  draw  from  the  boneyard  for  the  corresponding 
number,  and  if  he  does  not  get  it  the  good  player  wins 
the  game  and  counts  a  number  of  points  on  his  oppo- 
nent's dead  hand.  Well,  I'm  going  to  send  Henry  Jeth- 
roe  and  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  to 
the  boneyard.  With  Honey  Valley  in  my  control  I 
have  him  pinched  off  on  one  corner — and  if  I  get  con- 
trol of  that  alleged  widow  of  Uncle  Charley's  I'll  pinch 
him  off  at  the  other  corner." 

"But  how  will  you  be  able  to  control  that  terrible 
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woman?  She's  a  mercenary,  heartless  person.  Uncle 
Charley  often  told  me  about  her." 

"More  cheers !  That  information  makes  the  pinch- 
ing-off  process  much  easier.  Pll  get  that  decent  man, 
John  Thurlow,  to  see  her  immediately,  find  out  what 
Jethroe  has  offered  her  for  her  land  in  the  event  she 
secures  title  to  it  from  the  Canfield  estate — and  then 
offer  her  more.  I'll  play  Thurlow  and  Jethroe  to  the 
point  where  one  or  the  other  will  have  to  retire — and  if 
Jethroe  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  pay  a 
huge  price  for  the  hill  section  and  Bob  Mason  declines 
to  sell  Honey  Valley — why,  Jethroe  will  be  the  first  to 
surrender." 

"But  that  will  not  help  us  to  get  rich,  Tony." 

"No,  but  it  will  be  a  heap  of  satisfaction  to  our  side. 
Once  Jethroe  is  out  of  the  running,  Thurlow  will  retire, 
too,  and  leave  the  designing  woman  to  twiddle  her 
thumbs  and  curse  the  day  she  ever  mixed  up  in  high 
finance.  The  situation — the  real  situation — will  then 
be  explained  to  her;  she  will  be  thoroughly  disgusted, 
probably  financially  embarrassed — and  in  the  long  run 
she  will  sell  for  whatever  she  can  get  out  of  it.  Then 
you,  Mason,  Thurlow,  and  I  will  form  a  mining  cor- 
poration, Thurlow  will  finance  it — and  we'll  gamble 
with  that  property  ourselves.  Thurlow  will  play  the 
game  with  us  because  he  will  know  we  are  on  his  side 
and  that  we  control  Honey  Valley.  I  tell  you,  Monica, 
without  Honey  Valley  in  which  to  impound  the  debris 
the  giants  will  wash  down  from  that  hill  section,  that 
land  isn't  worth  five  dollars  an  acre!" 

"Oh,  Tony,  you're  so  wonderful!"  Monica  assured 
him  wonderingly. 
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"I'm  not  so  wonderful  that  I  count  my  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,"  he  warned  the  girl.  "All  we 
can  do  is  fight  with  all  the  weapons  at  our  command 
and  take  the  blows  standing." 

"I  think  you  love  a  fight,  Tony." 

"I  love  a  fight  for  you,"  he  reminded  her.  "Adios, 
mi  vida,  mi  corazon.  Tomorrow  is  always  another  day. 
Don't  worry.   Let  Jethroe  do  that.'* 


CHAPTER  XXII 


ONLY  one  who  has  known  the  sweets  of  self- 
sacrifice  could  have  realized  the  light-heartedness 
with  which  Anthony  Garland  presented  in  person  to 
Chief  Ranger  Casey  his  resignation  from  the  service. 
Casey  received  it  with  poor  grace. 

"What's  wrong,  Garland?"  he  demanded.  "Don't 
you  like  the  San  Dimas?  You  spent  two  years  in  the 
Cocopah — and  a  station  in  the  San  Dimas  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Cocopah.55 

"I  had  to  stay  two  years  in  the  Cocopah,  I  had 
a  messy  pair  of  lungs.55 

"Well,  you  may  have  them  again  and  be  forced  back 
into  this  open-air  life  once  more.  By  resigning  now 
you  will  lose  your  seniority  and  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom  again.55 

"I5ve  considered  that  aspect  of  the  case,  too,55  Gar- 
land replied  seriously.  "However,  once  a  man  has 
made  up  his  .mind  to  burn  his  bridges  behind  him,  he 
should  never  look  to  the  rear.  His  fate  lies  before  him 
and  in  that  direction  he  should  face.55 

"I  don5t  like  to  lose  you,  Garland.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  endorse  my  approval  on  this  resignation.55 
Casey  paused,  pen  uplifted,  and  bent  a  shrewd  glance 
upon  his  subordinate.  "Has  Monica  Dale  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  resignation,  Garland?55 
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The  ranger  nodded.  "I  thought  so,55  Casey  con- 
tinued. "You're  the  third  ranger  who  has  found  the 
Tantrum  Meadows  station  an  uncomfortable  billet  be- 
cause of  that  girl.  I  should  have  warned  you  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  her — that  she- looks  higher  than  a 
forest-ranger.'5  He  appended  his  endorsement.  "I 
dare  say  it  is  embarrassing  to  have  to  meet  or  even 
talk  over  the  telephone  to  a  girl  who  has  refused  one. 
Why  don't  you  withdraw  this  resignation  and  apply 
for  a  transfer?  I'll  shift  you  to  the  June-bug  station 
if  you  care  to  go  and  transfer  the  June-bug  ranger 
to  Tantrum.   He's  thoroughly  married  and  girl-proof." 

"Some  men  run  when  they're  licked,"  Garland  re- 
plied with  a  quiet  smile.  "The  Garland  tribe  dies  but 
never  surrenders."  He  mounted  his  horse  and,  leaving 
the  chief  ranger  to  stare  after  hiiA  incredulously,  rode 
back  to  his  station.  Within  two  weeks  his  resignation 
was  accepted  and  a  new  ranger  came  to  relieve  him  at 
Tantrum.  After  sending  his  few  effects  to  head- 
quarters in  the  Forest  Service  motor-truck  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  up  to  Bogus.  When  Monica  ran 
out  to  greet  him  he  leaned  down  from  his  horse  and 
drew  her  up  to  him  for  a  kiss  and  a  caress. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  announced,  "I'm  Anthony  Gar- 
land, attorney-at-law  again,  with  my  office  under  my 
hat,  and  I've  come  to  my  first  new  client  with  a  demand 
for  a  retainer.    I  want  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Give  you  a  check,"  Monica  replied  gaily,  and  forth- 
with wrote  him  one. 

"I  think  that  amount  of  ammunition  will  do  me 
nicely,"  he  informed  her. 

"Heard  anything  new  about  our  case,  Tony?" 
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"Of  course.  I  wrote  Judge  Kenly  and  told  him  I'd 
like  to  have  it  set  for  trial  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  assured  him  it  would  be  a  favor  to  Bob 
Mason  and  you.  Consequently,  we  go  to  trial  to- 
morrow morning." 

"Which  trial?  Bob's  new  trial  or  the  trial  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  Uncle  Charley's  will?" 

"Bob's  trial,  of  course." 

"But  I  thought  the  Supreme  Court  must  first  grant 
permission  for  a  new  trial?" 

"Oh  no.  This  trial  is  unofficial.  Bentley  and  I 
decided  not  to  bother  the  deliberate  gentlemen  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They're  always  about  two  years  be- 
hind on  current  business,  and  we  can't  have  Bob  wait- 
ing in  San  Quentin  until  they  get  leisurely  around  to 
his  case.  So  we're  going  to  make  a  short-cut.  If  that 
plan  fails  we  will  proceed  in  the  regular  channels. 
It's  Bentley's  idea,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  once  before." 

Monica's  fine  eyes  flashed  admiringly.  "I  wish  I 
hadn't  been  so  mean  to  the  sheriff,"  she  repented. 

"Oh,  Bentley's  a  most  understanding  and  forgiving 
old  hunks."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Monica,  dar- 
ling, I'd  like  to  stay  to  dinner  but  I  haven't  time. 
I've  got  to  ride  fifty  miles  in  the  next  ten  hours  and 
be  on  the  job  at  the  court-house  at  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning." 

He  parted  from  her  tenderly  and  she  heard  him 
ride  singing  straight  down  the  side  of  Bogus,  through 
the  charred  timber.  And  once  more,  for  the  first  time 
since  Anthony  Garland  had  ridden  into  her  life,  the 
old  loneliness,  the  old  sense  of  desolation  swept  over 
her.    "What  is  going  to  become  of  me?"  she  cried 
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aloud;  and  from  the  madrone  tree  that  overhung  Uncle 
Charley's  grave  a  blue  jay  screamed  defiantly. 

Then  the  silence  of  the  silent  places  settled  over 
Bogus,  and  the  girl  went  into  her  cabin,  cast  herself 
upon  her  bed  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  must  break. 
For  Tony  was  leaving  the  San  Dimas,  and  until  he 
should  return  the  San  Dimas  would  be  unbearable. 
If  he  won,  he  would  return.  If  he  did  not — well,  Mon- 
ica knew  he  had  a  decent,  manly  pride  that  would  for- 
bid his  return  until  he  could  come  to  fetch  her  out  to  a 
better  life  than  she  had  ever  known. 

She  felt  that  life  was  closing  in  around  her,  softly, 
gradually,  remorselessly,  as  the  fog  swirled  in  around 
the  lonely  peaks.  So  many  things  could  happen  to 
whisk  out  of  her  life  forever  the  brief  happiness  that 
had  so  lately  come  into  it.  She  upbraided  herself  for 
the  weakness  which  had  permitted  her  to  dream,  even 
for  a  few  hours,  of  a  life  of  ease,  of  refined  surround- 
ings  and  influences,  of  freedom  from  care,  of  a  modi- 
cum of  acceptable  human  society. 

"I'm  a  prisoner,"  she  moaned.  "I  must  escape. 
Somehow,  sometime,  I  must  escape.  Fate  has  ma- 
rooned me  on  a  mountain-top.  Oh,  I  wonder  if  Tony 
really  understands  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  be  cheerful 
when  he  is  here?  Has  he  any  realization  of  how  tragic 
an  existence  I  lead?  He  is  always  gay,  always  deb- 
onair, apparently  without  a  care  in  the  world.  Some- 
times I  could  almost  hate  him  for  that  uplifted  eye- 
brow, for  his  calm  acceptance  of  life." 

And  then  a  new  thought  struck  her.  "Perhaps  his 
is  a  calm  defiance  of  life?  Until  he  met  me  he  seemed 
willing  to  accept  whatever  life  offered  him,  to  drift 
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with  the  tide.  But  now  he  is  no  longer  drifting.  He 
is  out  fighting — for  me.  He  has  broken  camp — -he  has 
burned  his  bridges  behind  him,  marching  forward  to 
his  old  life.  He  has  health  and  strength  now;  per- 
haps he  will  not  be  defeated  this  time.  Perhaps  a 
victory  for  Bob  and.  me  will  mean  a  greater  victory 
for  him." 

She  raised  her  head  and  wiped  away  her  tears.  "I'll 
pray  for  him,"  she  decided,  and,  falling  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed,  with  a  full  heart  she  did  so.  And  imme- 
diately felt  better. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


ABOUT  ten  o'clock  that  night  Garland  rode  his 
weary  horse  into  Montague,  stabled  him  in  Bent- 
ley's  barn  without  bothering  to  ask  the  sheriff's  per- 
mission, and  repaired  to  the  hotel.  The  clerk  on  duty 
rummaged  in  the  ice-box  of  the  deserted  kitchen  and 
got  him  a  snack;  immediately  after  eating  he  retired. 
The  sheriff  called  at  the  hotel  shortly  after  breakfast, 
and  together  they  strolled  over  to  the  court-room  of 
the  county  judge.  Jim  Kerby,  the  district  attorney, 
(was  with  Judge  Kenly  in  his  chambers,  and  a  dozen 
men  were  standing  around  in  the  corridor,  smoking 
and  gossiping. 

It  was  a  most  informal  procedure.  Judge  Kenly 
came  out  into  the  corridor  and  unlocked  the  door  of 
his  court-room;  silently  the  men  in  the  corridor  fol- 
lowed him  in. 

"You  may  all  smoke,  if  you  feel  like  it,"  the  judge 
announced,  and  loaded  his  brier  pipe.  "Now  then," 
he  continued,  "you  ten  men  are  the  survivors  of  the 
jury  which  some  two  years  ago  convicted  Robert  Lee 
Mason  of  first-degree  murder  on  what,  at  the  time, 
appeared  to  you  good  and  sufficient  evidence.  I  am 
informed  by  Sheriff  Bentley  and  Mr.  Anthony  Gar- 
land that  recently  certain  evidence  has  come  to  their 
attention  which  was  not  possible  of  presentation  at 
Mason's  trial. 
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"You  gentlemen  will  recall  that  Mason  pleaded  jus- 
tifiable homicide,  claiming  the  deceased,  Grant  Bard- 
well,  had  already  emptied  a  six-shooter  at  him,  with- 
out effect,  had  reloaded  and  was  about  to  open  fire 
again  when  Mason  shot  and  killed  him.  Inasmuch  as 
the  deceased  was  never  known  to  carry  a  gun,  or  even 
to  possess  one,  and  since,  moreover,  no  pistol  or  empty 
cartridge  shells  were  fofund  at  the  scene  of  the  homi- 
cide, Mason  was  unable  to  offer  any  corroborative  evi- 
dence. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  recently  a  loaded  pistol 
and  six  empty  cartridge  shells  of  the  same  caliber  as 
this  pistol  have  been  discovered  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  and  that  other  evidence — hearsay  evi- 
dence, I  regret  to  say,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  credence — 
has  come  to  light.  We  are  all  here  informally  this 
morning  to  listen  to  that  evidence  and  to  judge  for 
ourselves  whether  or  not  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
occurred  at  Mason's  trial. 

"The  witnesses  will  be  sworrj,  and  interrogated  by 
the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Garland,  myself  and  any 
of  you  former  members  of  the  Mason  jury  who  care  to 
ask  questions.  Personally,  I  have  learned  in  detail 
the  nature  of  this  evidence  and  have  no  hesitancy  in 
stating  that  I  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  open  the  gates 
of  San  Quentin  for  this  unfortunate  man.  Mr.  Clerk, 
swear  the  first  witness." 

Sheriff  Bentley  stepped  up  on  the  witness  stand  and 
was  duly  s^orn.  Garland  immediately  took  him 
through  a  direct  examination  that  covered  the  con- 
versation which  the  sheriff.  Garland,  and  Bob  Mason 
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had  had  with  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  just  prior  to  the 
latter's  death.  With  no  attempt  at  legal  finesse  he 
developed  the  fact  that,  acting  upon  this  hearsay  evi- 
dence that  the  dead  man  had  been  armed  and  that  the 
pistol  and  the  empty  cartridges  had  been  removed  from 
the  scene  of  the  killing  by  Bob  Mason's  wife,  Bentley 
had  commenced  an  extensive  search  for  the  weapon  and 
had  finally  found  it  in  the  hollow  oak  tree  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  killing  had 
occurred. 

At  this  juncture  Bentley  produced  the  pistol  and 
swore  that  it  was  the  same  weapon  he  had  found  in 
the  tree- — likewise  six  empty  cartridge  shells.  The 
pistol  and  the  cartridges  were  then  passed  to  the 
judge,  the  district  attorney  and  the  former  jurymen, 
who  examined  them  carefully. 

Led  by  Garland's  questions,  Bentley  testified  in 
detail  regarding  his  efforts  to  trace  the  ownership  of 
the  pistol.  He  produced  carbon  copies  of  his  tele- 
grams to  the  manufacturers  and  their  replies  and 
step  by  step  traced  the  pistol  to  its  final  owner,  to  wit, 
Henry  Jethroe,  president  of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic 
Mining  Company  1 

Following  some  perfunctory  questioning  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  the  judge,  and  one  of  the  former  jury- 
men, Bentley  stepped  down  from  the  stand,  and  Deputy- 
Sheriff  Nott  took  the  witness  chair.  He  testified  to 
having  accompanied  Sheriff  Bentley  on  his  search  for 
the  pistol  and  empty  cartridges  on  Bob  Mason's  Honey 
Valley  ranch  ;  and  to  having  been  present  when  the  % 
oak  tree  was  cut  down  and  the  evidence  discovered 
in  its  hollow  trunk.    He  identified  the  pistol  by  its 
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number  and  the  cartridges  by  a  private  mark  he  had 
placed  upon  them  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  later  ;  he  testified  that  when  the  gun  was 
found  it  was  fully  loaded. 

When  Deputy  Nott's  testimony  had  been  concluded 
Garland  placed  in  evidence  a  sworn  affidavit  from 
one  Edward  Binney,  who  stated  that  he  was  a  sales- 
man in  the  Golden  Gate  Hardware  Company  of  San 
Francisco ;  that  he  had  sold,  on  a  certain  date  a 
year  prior  to  the  killing,  a  forty-five  caliber  pistol, 
of  the  make,  model,  and  number  of  a  certain  pistol  ex- 
hibited to  him  by  Bentley;  that  the  purchaser  was 
Mr.  Henry  Jethroe,  president  of  the  Hercules  Hy- 
draulic Mining  Company;  that  he  knew  Mr.  Jethroe 
well,  having  sold  him  sporting-goods  for  years;  and 
that  he  remembered  the  sale  of  the  pistol  to  him 
perfectly. 

Next  Garland  submitted  in  evidence  the  register  of 
fire-arms  sold  by  the  Golden  Gate  Hardware  Com- 
pany— the  register  required,  by  law,  to  be  kept.  It 
had  been  signed  by  Henry  Jethroe. 

The  submission  of  this  evidence  practically  con- 
cluded the  informal  investigation.  "At  Mason's  trial," 
Garland  continued,  addressing  the  court,  "it  appears 
from  the  record  that  Jethroe  disclaimed  owning  a 
pistol,  that  he  swore  he  had  not  loaned  a  pistol  to 
the  deceased  nor  had  he  ever  kept  a  pistol  in  his  desk 
or  in  his  quarters  at  the  mine.  The  affidavit  of  the 
hardware  salesman,  Edward  Binney,  and  the  record  of 
the  sale  kept  by  the  hardware  company,  together  with 
Jethroe's  signature  in  the  record,  would  lend  some 
doubt  to  the  testimony  given  by  him  at  Mason^s  trial. 
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Personally,  I  think  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  and  I  shall 

make  it  my  business  to-  -" 

"Do  not  bother,  Mr.  Garland,"  Jim  Kerby  spoke  up. 
"I  am  the  district  attorney,  and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure 
and  duty  to  seek  an  indictment  against  Mr.  Jethroe 
at  the  n^xt  meeting  of  the  Siskiyou  County  Grand 
Jury." 

Judge  Kenly  knocked  the  dottle  from  his  pipe  and 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Well, 
Jim,"  he  queried,  "what  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  Jethroe's  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  ;  that  he 
did  own  this  gun ;  that  he  kept  it  in  his  desk  or  in  the 
quarters  he  was  wont  to  occupy  when  waiting  at  Dog- 
wood Flats;  that  the  dead  man,  Bar  dwell,  knew  the 
gun  was  there;  that  he  helped  himself  to  it  on  that  last 
trip  he  made  up  to  see  Mason's  wife ;  that  the  woman, 
in  a  sudden  fury  of  resentment  against  her  husband 
for  killing  this  man  she  loved,  hid  the  pistol  and  the 
empty  cartridges  in  the  dead  oak. 

"I  am  convinced  that  she  did  not  care  to  live  longer 
with  Mason  as  his  wife  ;  she  knew  she  had  no  grounds 
for  a  divorce,  and  some  devil  in  her  nature  prompted 
the  thought  that  if  her  husband  should  be  convicted 
of  murder,  or  even  second-degree  manslaughter,  she 
could  secure  a  divorce  from  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony!  God  knows  what 
impelled  her  motive,  but  that  she  had  a  motive  and 
acted  on  it  seems  more  than  probable. 

"I  believe  Ashforth  Dale  saw  her,  that  he  told  Uncle 
Charley  Canfield  what  he  had  seen,  that  Uncle  Charley 
repeated  the  tale  in  good  faith  and  with  a  firm  belief 
(knowing  he  was  about  to  die)  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
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repeat  it.  He  was  aware  that  it  would  not  have  been 
admissible  at  Mason's  trial  because  it  was  hearsay 
evidence;  when  he  prompted  Mason's  lawyer  to  ques- 
tion Mrs.  Mason  at  the  trial,  you  all  remember  she 
became  hysterical,  and  Mason  himself  quarreled  with 
his  lawyer  for  trying  a  line  of  cross-examination  that 
would  tend  to  scandalize  his  wife.  And  of  course 
Mason's  attorney  got  nowhere  because  I  objected  at 
once  and  you,  Judge  Kenly,  sustained  me. 

"I  believe  now  that  Bob  Mason  killed  Grant  Bard- 
well  in  self-defense,  after  giving  the  fellow  every  chance 
in  the  world,  and  that  Mason  is  not  guilty  of  the 
murder  with  which  he  has  been  charged  and  for  which 
he  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  San  Quentin." 

"You  have  expressed  my  sentiments  exactly,  Jim," 
the  judge  declared.  "Of  the  twelve  men  who  composed 
the  jury  that  convicted  Mason,  two  are  dead;  the 
other  ten  are  present.  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  idea 
of  this  situation?  If  you  think  Mason  has  been  un- 
justly convicted,  raise  your  right  hands." 

Ten  right  hands  were  up-raised  promptly. 

"Let's;  make  it  unanimous,"  Sheriff  Bentley  sug- 
gested with  a  grin. 

"In  this  state,"  the  judge  continued,  "when  a  man 
has  been  regularly  tried  and  convicted;  when  he  has 
appealed  from  the  conviction  and  his  appeal  has  been 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court;  after  judgment  has  been 
entered  and  the  man  confined  in  the  state  penitentiary 
and  after  he  has  served  part  of  his  sentence  there,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  by  which  the  case 
can  be  reopened  and  a  new  trial  secured.  If  there  is, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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"The  procedure  which  the  circumstances  indicate 
should  be  taken  in  this  case  is,  however,  much  more 
simple  and  effective.  It  is  ,  proposed  that  the  trial 
judge,  the  district  attorney  and  the  ten  survivors  of  the 
jury  that  convicted  Mason  shall  make  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  listened  to  the  sworn  testimony 
in  the  matter  of  the  newly  discovered  evidence  in  the 
case  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  versus 
Robert  Lee  Mason ;  that  they  are  fully  and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  because  this  evidence  was  not  available  at 
Mason's  trial  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence was  not  raised  in  their  minds ;  that  they  are 
now  fully  convinced  that  had  said  newly  discovered 
evidence  been  available  they  would  have  given  the  ac- 
cused the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  voted  not  guilty; 
that  they  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  non-guilt  of 
Mason  and  petition  the  Parole  Board  to  investigate 
the  case  thoroughly  and  recommend  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  that  Mason  be  given  an  unconditional  pardon, 
which  will  remove  from  him  all  stigma  of  guilt  and 
automatically  restore  his  citizenship  rights.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  that  this  joint  drive  is  bound 
to  result  in  prompt  and  decisive  action.55 

Anthony  Garland  looked  up  at  Judge  Kenly,  in  the 
silence  that  followed,  and  grinned  like  a  mischievous 
schoolboy.  "If  your  Honor  please,55  he  said,  "I  have 
the  affidavits  prepared  and  here  in  court  with  me ! 
I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  your  Honor,  the 
district  attorney,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  would 
take  this  just  attitude  and  be  prepared  to  sign  the 
affidavits  and  swear  to  them  before  your  court  clerk 
immediately." 
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"You're  a  fast  worker,  Mr.  Garland,"  the  judge  re- 
plied smilingly.  "Who  has  a  fountain  pen?  My  ink- 
well is,  as  usual,  empty  and  a  mausoleum  for  defunct 
flies." 

The  affidavits  appeared  in  duplicate.  Judge  Kenly 
paused  with  pen  uplifted.    "How  come?"  he  queried. 

"Some  more  of  Mr.  Garland's  fast  work,  Judge," 
Bentley  informed  him.  "One  set  of  affidavits,  together 
with  the  record  of  the  sworn  testimony  adduced  here 
this  morning,  goes  to  the  Parole  Board.  Mr.  Garland 
will  deliver  those  documents.  The  other  set  goes  to 
the  governor.  I  deliver  them.  I  expect  to  induce  the 
governor  to  request  the  Parole  Board  to  take  up  the 
Mason  matter  immediately ;  meanwhile  he  will  have  had 
a  chance  to  skim  through  the  mess  of  papers  I've 
handed  him  and  get  all  the  angles  of  the  case  straight- 
ened out,  so  that  when  the  Parole  Board  recommends  a 
pardon  the  pardon'll  be  all  made  out  and  waitin'  for  the 
victim.  We  don't  figger  on  leavin'  Bob  Mason  in  the 
jug  a  minute  longer'n  necessary." 

"You  and  Garland  set  a  fast  pace,  Bentley,"  the  dis- 
trict attorney  declared,  "but  I'll  try  to  keep  up  with 
you.  The  judge  and  I  will  see  if  we  can't  set  a  record 
for  bringing  the  grand  jury  together  in  a  hurry  and 
getting  an  indictment  against  Jethroe.  An  indictment 
should  tend  to  congeal  this  important  matter  in  the 
minds  of  the  governor  and  the  Parole  Board." 

"That's  right,"  said  Bentley  soberly.  "You  get  that 
indictment  out,  Jim,  and  then  when  I  go  down  to  see 
the  governor  at  Sacramento  I'll  continue  right  on  to 
San  Francisco  (it's  only  ninety  .miles  further),  snatch 
that  skunk  Jethroe  out  of  his  office,  put  the  bracelets 
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on  him  and  yank  him  back  to  Siskiyou.  I  want  to 
confine  that  animal  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  worst  room  in  my  hotel.'9 

"In  that  event,"  the  judge  suggested,  "plan  to  ar- 
rive here  on  Saturday  morning.  I'll  be  away  on  a 
fishing  trip  and  not  available  to  set  Jethroe's  bail  until 
my  return  on  Monday  morning." 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  Bentley  declared.  He  glanced 
triumphantly  around  the  court-room  and  it  was  plain 
that  a  plan  of  more  than  usual  agreeableness  was  hatch- 
ing in  his  honest  brain. 

"When  Uncle  Charley  Canfield  died,"  he  announced, 
"I  sort  o'  figured  the  old  man  would  have  in  his  estate 
some  assets  so  plumb  illegal  they  couldn't  be  introduced 
in  court.  So  I  went  over  to  his  shanty  and  confiscated 
said  assets  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Feller  citizens,  if 
you-all  will  repair  to  my  humble  abode  I'll  slake  your 
thirsts  with  four  or  five  mint  juleps  made  from  Uncle 
Charley's  Grade-A,  eight-year-old  moonshine- — and  be- 
lieve me,  Uncle  Charley  was  an  artist.  I  asked  the 
missus  to  have  them  juleps  ready  by  ten-thirty." 

"Zeke,"  the  judge  reminded  the  honest  fellow,  "you're 
subject  to  arrest  for  that." 

"Which  this  is  the  only  occasion,  in  all  my  profes- 
sional life,  that  I  can  truthfully  say  I'm  proud  an5 
happy  to  be  sheriff  of  this  county.  Come  on,  boys. 
Hurrah  for  hell!" 

Judge  Kenly  removed  his  leg  from  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  reached  for  his  hat.  "Thank  God,"  he  mur- 
mured, "this  session  of  my  court  has  been  informal. 
If  the  church  party  ever  hears  of  this  I'll  get  a  run  for 
my  money  at  the  next  election." 
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Fifteen  men  descended  upon  the  Bentley  home  and 
found  chairs  and  table  on  the  secluded  back  porch. 
"Hey,  ma,"  the  sheriff  shouted,  "the  customers  are 
here." 

Mrs.  Bentley  promptly  appeared  with  the  juleps,  and 
while  the  visitors  solemnly  toasted  the  lady  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  short  work  of  the  first  julep  to  make 
way  for  the  second,  Garland  went  to  the  sheriff's  tele- 
phone, called  up  Monica  Dale  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  result  of  his  operations  to  date.  He  was  rewarded 
by  her  announcement  that  he  was  a  sweet  Tony.  When 
he  returned  to  the  back  porch  the  second  round  of 
juleps  was  well  on  its  way  to  oblivion  and  conver- 
sation had  briskened  up  considerably,  with  everybody 
in  a  joyous  mood.  Judge  Kenly  raised  his  glass  as 
Garland  returned. 

"Success  to  crime,"  he  declared. 

"Mud  in  your  eye,"  Garland  replied. 

"You  fellers  quit  your  chatterin',"  Bentley  com- 
manded. "You  make  more  noise  than  a  colony  of 
crows.  Gents,  I'm  giving  a  toast.  Here's  to  Monica 
Dale,  the  only  woman  on  earth  that  ever  made  a  fool 
out  of  yours  truly.    God  bless  her." 

"Amen !"  came  the  husky  chorus. 

"And  here,"  said  Jim  Kerby,  the  memory  /  of  his 
great  loss  still  upon  him,  "is  long  life  and  happiness  to 
a  most  successful  and  gallant  horse-thief." 

"Somebody's  been  talkin',"  Bentley  protested,  and 
grinned  broadly.  "Well,  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  me, 
once  old  Bob  gets  in  the  clear  again — as  he's  sure 
bound  to,  but — you  listen  to  me!  From  now  until  I 
die  there'll  be  folks  in  this  county  mean  enough  to 
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say  Bob  never  stole  Baldy  a-tall,  but  that  I  give  him 
the  horse  to  make  his  getaway,  and  the  proposition 
back-fired  owin5  to  the  act  of  God." 

Anthony  Garland  then  related  the  amusing  details 
of  Mason's  escape,  and  the  sheriff  was  compelled  to 
put  up  with  a  deal  of  merry  chaffing.  After  the  third 
julep  one  of  the  jurymen,  an  old  placer  miner  from 
Scott  Valley,  commenced  to  weep  as  he  recalled  the 
virtues  of  Uncle  Charley  Canfield;  so  Bentley,  realiz- 
ing that  with  the  fourth  julep  a  movement  would 
probably  be  organized  to  canonize  Bob  Mason  and 
might  reasonably  lead  to  a  scandal  in  his  administra- 
tion, announced  he  had  done  enough  law-breaking  to 
last  him  for  years  and  ordered  everybody  to  disperse. 

As  Garland,  Kerby,  and  the  judge  walked  back  to 
the  hotel  the  judge  said:  "Do  you  know,  Garland,  that 
Bentley  mortgaged  his  little  home  to  buy  a  brace  of 
trained  bloodhounds  for  the  sheriff  of  Shasta  County? 
He  felt  he  had  to  make  good  on  the  pair  Monica  Dale 
killed  to  save  Mason  from  recapture.55 

"Some  day,55  Garland  promised,  "Monica  Dale  or 
Bob  Mason  or  I  will  lift  that  mortgage  for  the  sheriff.55 

That  night  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  appeared  before  a  meeting  of  the  Parole 
Board.  Briefly  he  outlined  the  business  which  brought 
him  there  and,  departing,  he  left  with  the  clerk  of  the 
board  a  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  in  the  trial  of 
Robert  Lee  Mason  and  the  affidavits  of  Bentley,  Nott, 
Jim  Kerby,  Judge  Kenly  and  the  ten  jurymen. 

He  remained  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days,  visiting 
old  friends,  and  started  back  to  Siskiyou  on  Friday 
night.    As  he  came  down  the  ramp  of  the  ferry  at 
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Oakland  pier  and  strolled  toward  the  train,  a  heavy 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder;  turning  he  found  himself 
gazing  into  the  tanned,  humorous  face  of  Sheriff 
Bentley. 

"Hello,  old  settler,"  Garland  greeted  him.  "Home- 
ward bound,  too?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know — and  not  empty-handed, 
either."  The  sheriff's!'  great  paw  reached  out  and 
grasped  by  the  arm  a  stout,  well-dressed  man  who 
walked  beside  him.  "Mr.  Jethroe,"  he  boomed,  "meet 
my  friend  and  associate  in  crime,  Mr.  Anthony  Gar- 
land." 

Jethroe  favored  the  ex-ranger  with  a  wintry  nod 
and  a  brief  stare;  then  his  gaze  shifted  and  was  held 
straight  before  him. 

"Fast  work,"  Garland  murmured  approvingly. 

"Well,  when  you  got  a  thing  to  do  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  do  it,  son.  The  judge  told  me  I'd  better  round 
up  the  Grand  Jury  the  day  after  you  left,  so  I  done 
it,  and  once  we  got  'em  in  the  jury  room  it  didn't 
take  'em  long  to  bring  in  the  indictment.  The  minute 
the  indictment  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
foreman,  he  took  it  over  to  Judge  Kenly,  Jim  Kerby 
issued  the  warrant,  and  I  come  down  and  served  it. 
Mr.  Jethroe's  a  bit  mystified  and  says  it's  all  a  horrible 
mistake,  and  mebbe  it  is.  If  so,  I  reckon  he'll  straighten 
us  all  out  on  that  point  pretty  pronto  " 

"I  suppose  you're  in  on  this  conspiracy,  Garland," 
Jethroe  charged  harshly,  "I  understand  you  used  to 
be  a  lawyer." 

"You  bet  I  am,  Jethroe — up  to  my  eyebrows." 

"Well,  when  I  get  through  with  you  " 
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"You'll  be  a  much  older  man  than  you  are,  not 
quite  so  fat  and  with  much  of  the  conceit  and  arro- 
gance missing  from  your  cosmos,"  Garland  interrupted 
him. 

"I've  heard  of  you,  Garland.  You're  one  of  those 
smart  Aleck  lawyers  that  can't  make  a  living  practicing 
anything  except  blackmail  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury " 

"Now,  now,  Mr.  Jethroe,  that  won't  do  a-tall," 
Bentley  soothed.  "I  promised  I'd  not  put  the  hard- 
ware on  you  if  you  behaved  pretty — and  here  you  are 
hurlin5  insults  at  a  friend  of  mine.  .  .  .  Here's  our 
car,  Garland.  Mr.  Jethroe's  bought  a  drawing-room 
for  him  and  me,  and  we're  travelin'  in  style."  He 
winked,  helped  Jethroe  up  the  car  steps,  and  dis- 
appeared with  him  into  the  vestibule.  Garland,  a  little 
saddened  at  sight  of  Jethroe's  pale,  unhappy  counte- 
nance, went  at  once  to  his  own  berth  and  turned  in. 

They  were  at  their  destination  late  the  following  af- 
ternoon. It  was  Saturday,  and  McNaughton,  John 
Thurlow's  successor  in  charge  of  the  Hercules  opera- 
tions at  Dogwood  Flats,  in  response  to  a  telegram 
sent  him  by  Jethroe  when  Bentley  served  the  warrant, 
met  the  party  at  the  station  with  an  automobile. 

"The  judge  has  gone  fishing,  Mr.  Jethroe,"  he  in- 
formed his  chief,  "and  nobody  appears  to  know  where. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find  him  and  induce  him  to  set 
the  amount  of  your  bail.  I  have  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  your  lawyer  telegraphed  the  bank  here  for  that 
purpose,  however." 

Jethroe's  face  went  pale  green ;  he  turned  to  Bentley 
with  &  look  of  terror  and  helplessness.    "You're  not 
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going  to  put  me  in  jail  until  the  judge  returns,  are  you, 
Sheriff?"  he  asked. 

"Seguro,  amigo"  the  genial  Bentley  replied.  "You 
didn't  have  no  scruples  about  sendin'  Bob  Mason  to 
the  pen,  did  you?  You  lied  like  hell  to  make  sure 
he'd  get  there,  didn't  you?  At  least,  the  indictment 
says  you  did — or  hints  it,  at  any  rate."  He  paused 
dramatically.  "I'm  Bob  Mason's  friend,"  he  said 
with  flat  finality,  and  with  a  hand  on  his  prisoner's 
arm  propelled  him  gently  toward  the  waiting  automo- 
bile. 

"Most  generally  men  of  your  caliber  manage  to  beat 
the  game,  but  while  I  got  the  power  I  aim  to 
give  you  a  small  taste  o'  what  you  gave  Bob  Mason. 
And  quit  your  whimperin',  you  overgrown  baby. 
Hell's  fire,  how  I  hate  a  grown  man  that  weeps !" 

"It's  a  frame-up,"  Jethroe  half  shrieked.  "I  can't 
get  justice  in  this  county.  I'll  apply  for  a  change  of 
venue." 

"Don't  trouble.  You  won't  git  it.  You'll  be  tried 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  yourself,  and  if  that 
back-fired  on  you  I  don't  very  well  see  how  you  can 
blame  the  judge  or  the  district  attorney  or  the  jury." 

"But  you  decline  to  tell  me  the  details  of  this  charge 
of  perjury,"  Jethroe  wailed.  "I  ought  to  be  told  in 
order — — " 

"Well,  dog-gone  your  soul,  man,  can't  I  make  you 
suffer  one  night  without  gittin'  scolded?"  Bentley's 
voice  was  childishly  plaintive.  "You're  used  to  gittin' 
everything  you  want  the  minute  you  want  it !" 

"I  have  secured  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  Mr.  Jeth- 
roe," McNaughton  told  his  chief,  and  handed  the  docu- 
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ment  to  Jethroe,  who  perused  it  eagerly  as  the  car 
sped  up-town  to  the  county  jail. 

"Bad  news?"  Bentley  queried  amiably,  as  his  pris- 
oner, ushered  into  the  jail  office,  sat  down  heavily  in 
the  first  convenient  chair.  Jethroe  swallowed  twice, 
but  made  no  answer.  "It  looks  like  a  hard  hand  to 
beat,  if  you  ask  me,"  the  sheriff  continued.  "Dang  it, 
I  tell  you  a  feller  can't  be  too  careful  what  he  puts  in 
writin'.  A  feller  can  shoot  his  mouth  off  in  front  of  a 
dozen  witnesses  and  then  deny  he  even  said  a  word  and 
set  up  a  claim  he's  bein'  framed  by  a  lot  o'  blackmail- 
ers, but  when  his  John  Hancock  is  there  to  prove  he 
did  one  thing,  and  a  court  record  says  he  swore  he 
never  done  it,  it  certainly  looks  like  I'm  goin'  to  have  to 
take  another  trip  to  San  Quentin  or  Folsom  with  a 
felon." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you'll  enjoy  the  journey,"  Jethroe 
rasped. 

"Well,  once  in  a  while  I  do  git  a  kick  out  o'  this 
sorry  job  o'  mine,"  Bentley  admitted  grimly.  "Well, 
I  got  you  registered  in  my  hotel,  Mr.  Jethroe,  so  if 
you'll  pick  up  your  bag— sorry  we  ain't  got  a  bell-hop 
— -the  jailer  here  will  show  you  to  your  room.  'Tain't 
what  you're  used  to  but  it's  the  worst  we  got.  Jim," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  waiting  jailer,  "you  don't  hap- 
pen to  have  picked  up  a  couple  of  Indians  or  drunken 
sheep-herders  while  I  been  away,  have  you?" 

Jim  confessed  he  had  a  miner  with  delirium  tremens 
and  a  Modoc  buck  in  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

"Turn  'em  in  with  Mr.  Jethroe,"  Bentley  ordered. 
"The  gentleman's  right  low  in  his  sperrits  and  will  be 
wantin'  company  to  keep  him  amused.    He  ain't  had 
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a  chance  to  do  his  daily  dozen  today,  so  mebbe  he'd 
enjoy  wrastlin'  with  that  miner.  Don't  tell  me  the  fel- 
ler ain't  violent,  Jim?" 

His  mocking  chuckle  followed  Jethroe  through  the 
door  into  the  jail  corridor,  and  the  sheriff  turned  to 
Garland.  "Come  on  over  to  the  house  and  have  sup- 
per with  the  family.  You've  met  the  missus,  but  I 
want  you  should  see  them  four  fine  girls  o'  mine.  Four 
of  a  kind  and  a  hard  hand  to  beat,  in  spite  of  their 
father.  I'm  high,  low  and  jack-in- the-game  here,  but 
once  I  set  foot  inside  my  own  house  I  dassen't  call  my 
soul  my  own." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


SISKIYOU  is  a  law-abiding  county.  Its  broad 
mountain  valleys  and  timbered  hills  are  the  habi- 
tat of  men  and  women  whose  characters  have  been 
molded  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  code  of  behavior,  and  the 
ancient  code  still  prevails.  No  immigrant  scum  of 
central  and  southeastern  Europe  has  come  to  corrode 
the  body  politic,  with  its  fierce  passions  and  greed,  its 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  its  vendettas  and  other  heri- 
tages of  dark  and  tarnished  blood,  which,  of  late  years, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  what  the  newspapers 
are  pleased  to  call  our  crime  wave. 

The  superior  judge  of  Siskiyou  is  not  an  over- 
worked man;  his  calendar  is  never  clogged  with  cases 
clamoring  to  be  heard;  there  is  none  of  the  law's 
delay  that,  in  more  crowded  communities,  disgraces 
our  judicial  system;  and  Jim  Kerby,  the  district  at- 
torney, had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  man  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  his  child  at  the  price  of  his  own  lib- 
erty and  facial  disfigurement  and  suffering  should  now 
have  the  justice  so  long  denied  him.  Before  proceeding 
to  set  in  motion  the  legal  machinery  that  would  initiate 
that  happy  result,  he  had  assured  himself  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  would  not  operate  to  free  Jethroe 
from  the  consequences  of  his  duplicity,  and  with  the 
indictment  secured  he  moved  swiftly  into  action. 
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On  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  Bentley  brought 
Jethroe  into  court  to  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
him.  The  latter's  attorney,  one  James  P.  Rigdon, 
had  already  arrived  in  town  to  represent  his  client, 
and  when  Jethroe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pleaded  not 
guilty,  Judge  Kenly  set  the  date  of  his  trial  two  weeks 
from  date,  denying  Rigdon's  plea  for  thirty  days  in 
which  to  prepare  his  case. 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  grant  your 
request,  Mr.  Rigdon,"  the  court  assured  the  latter, 
"but  this  is  no  ordinary  case,  nor  does  the  defense 
of  your  client  appear  to  me  to  present  aspects  necessi- 
tating that  length  of  time  to  prepare.  A  citizen  of 
this  county  is  now  reposing  in  the  state  penitentiary, 
partly  upon  the  strength  of  testimony  given  by  this 
defendant  in  his  trial ;  and  the  indictment  charges  that 
this  testimony  was  false  in  every  particular  and  that 
the  defendant  knew  it  was  false.  Had  that  testimony 
not  been  given  at  the  trial  of  Robert  Lee  Mason,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  a  doubt  as  to  Mason's 
guilt  might  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  that 
convicted  him,  and  that  such  doubt  might  have  re- 
acted to  the  benefit  of  Mason. 

"In  trying  this  case  on  the  indictment  returned 
against  your  client,  this  court  is  quite  as  much  inter- 
ested in  proving  your  client's  testimony  to  have  been 
perjured  as  it  is  in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  your  client,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
upon  the  outcome  of  this  trial  will  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  man 
Mason. 

"The  case  presents  no  unusual  or  difficult  angles. 
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Two  weeks  is  ample  time  for  you  to  prepare  an  attack 
against  the  validity  of  this  indictment  and  consult  with 
your  client.  What  is  required  in  this  particular  case 
is  speed  and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Rigdon,  I  expect 
you  to  be  speedy  and  prepared  to  go  to  trial  two  weeks 
from  today.    Motion  denied." 

Rigdon  then  made  a  motion  to  have  his  client  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  and  J udge  Kenly  set  the  bail  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  cash,  which  was  immediately  fur- 
nished. Ten  minutes  later  Jethroe  walked  out  of  the 
district  attorney's  office  with  his  lawyer,  a  free  man 
for  two  weeks. 

Bentley  walked  into  Jim  Kerby's  office  the  moment 
Jethroe  and  his  attorney  came  out.  "See  here,  Jim," 
he  announced,  "I  want  to  remind  you  that  man  Jethroe 
ain't  no  mean  opponent.  He's  the  sort  of  man  who 
pits  his  bankroll  against  the  law  and  wins  oftener  than 
plain  men  like  us  care  to  see  happen.  We're  goin'  to 
give  that  skunk  a  fair  trial,  but  let's  make  certain  he 
gets  it.  Of  course  it's  up  to  me  to  dig  up  a  jury  and 
I'll  see  to  it  the  jury  panel  comes  from  a  part  of  the 
county  where  nobody  ever  heard  of  Henry  Jethroe, 
the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  or  Bob 
Mason.  No  town  juries  or  professional  jurymen  go. 
Understand?    Some  of  them  sell  out  too  cheap. 

"And,  remember,  we  got  to  put  that  hardware  clerk, 
Edward  Binney,  under  surveillance.  Jethroe  can  fight 
the  evidence  in  that  record  book  the  hardware  people 
keep,  even  if  we  have  the  book  in  our  possession,  pro- 
vided he  gets  Binney  out  of  the  way.  Jethroe  will 
then  swear  his  signature  is  a  forgery,  and  unless 
Binney  is  on  hand  to  swear,  regardless  of  the  written 
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record,  that  Jethroe  is  the  man  he  sold  that  pistol 
to  and  that  he  knows  Jethroe  well  and  has  for  years, 
we're  liable  to  git  a  hung  jury. 

"This  Binney  is  only  a  clerk  and  if  Jethroe  dangles 
ten  thousand  dollars  under  his  nose  and  gives  him  a 
ticket  to  Europe,  where  are  we  at?  That's  the  only 
chance  to  win  Jethroe  has,  and  he's  smart  enough  to 
know  it.  He  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  and  he'll 
do  it.  The  job  would  be  cheap  for  him  at  a  hundred 
thousand." 

"I'll  have  a  subpena  served  on  Binney  immediately."1 
"That  won't  keep  Binney  from  changin'  his  mind 
once  he's  on  the  witness  stand.    You  got  an  emergency 
expense  fund  you  don't  have  to  account  for,  haven't 
you,  Jim?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  let  me  have  five  hundred  dollars  and 
I'll  send  a  smart  man  down  to  San  Francisco  to  look 
after  Binney  and  see  that  nobody  tampers  with  him." 

"Who'll  you  send?" 

Bentley  smiled  like  a  mischievous  boy.  "How  would 
that  ex-ranger,  Garland,  do  ?"  he  queried. 

"The  very  man,"  Jim  Kerby  agreed,  and  handed 
over  the  money. 

That  night  Garland  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
served  Edward  Binney  next  day  with  a  subpena  as  a 
witness.  And  when  he  had  served  him  at  his  place  of 
employment  he  lingered  long  enough  to  acquaint  the 
clerk  with  the  most  minute  details  of  Bob  Mason's 
case.  Having,  as  he  believed,  enlisted  Binney's  sym- 
pathies and  earnest  cooperation,  he  next  shifted  the 
conversation  to  firearms.    He  examined  a  number  of 
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shotguns,  sporting  rifles,  and  fishing-tackle;  he  expati- 
ated upon  the  delights  of  a  camping  trip  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Siskiyou,  of  deer  and  bear  and  fish, 
until  Binney's  face  glowed  as,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
wandered  through  the  wilderness  with  Anthony  Gar- 
land. Presently  Garland  suggested  such  a  trip,  with 
Binney  as  his  guest. 

"Can't  very  well  get  away,"  Binney  protested,  "al- 
though I'm  due  for  a  vacation." 

"Whisper  in  the  boss'  ear,^  Garland  suggested. 
"You  have  an  excellent  excuse.  You've  been  subpenaed 
as  a  witness  in  this  case,  and  he  will  have  to  let  you 
go  in  two  weeks.  Suggest  to  him  that  you  have  a  fine 
opportunity  to  investigate  some  virgin  hunting  and 
fishing  territory  while  you  are  away,  and  without  cost 
to  you.  Such  information  as  you  will  acquire  on  this 
trip  is  always  an  asset  to  a  firm  that  handles  sporting- 
.  goods — and  since  you  sell  them  you  are  the  man  who 
should  be  in  position  to  supply  the  firm's  customers 
with  information  touching  on  good  places  to  hunt  and 
fish.  Customers  are  always  asking  at  sporting-goods 
stores  for  such  information,  are  they  not?" 

"We  maintain  a  bureau  for  dispensing  that  informa- 
tion," Binney  admitted;  and  under  the  strong  spell  of 
temptation  so  skilfully  woven  by  the  adroit  Garland, 
he  took  the  matter  up  with  his  employer  at  once,  with 
the  result  that  he  went  north  to  Siskiyou  with  Garland 
that  night.  Responding,  to  a  telegram  sent  him  that 
same  afternoon,  Sheriff  Bentley  met  them  at  the  train 
with  two  saddle-horses  and  a  pair  of  pack-mules,  laden 
with  blankets,  provisions,  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment. 
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"We  have  less  than  two  weeks  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
Mr.  Binney,"  Garland  informed  the  delighted  clerk, 
"so  I  wired  ahead  to  have  everything  ready.  I  hate 
delays." 

That  night,  while  an  emissary  of  Henry  Jethroe 
was  questioning  Binney's  wife  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
Garland  and  his  proteg£  slept  in  the  timber  far  down 
on  the  Klamath  River,  while  Sheriff  Bentley,  as  pleased 
as  Punch,  celebrated  this  master-stroke  by  taking  his 
missus  and  the  girls  to  a  motion-picture  show. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  foreman  of  the  jute  mill  at  San  Quentin  came 
out  of  his  office,  and  his  stentorian  voice  rose 
above  the  whir  of  machinery. 
"Mason." 

Bob  Mason  abandoned  his  task  of  putting  wire 
straps  around  a  bale  of  gunny  sacks  and  Approached 
the  foreman. 

"You're  to  report  to  the  warden's  office,  Mason," 
the  latter  ordered. 
"What  for?" 

"I  dunno.  Guess  the  old  man  figures  you'd  ought 
to  do  a  little  stretch  in  solitary  for  jumping  your  job 
that  time  with  the  road  gang.  Hope  not.  Hop  to 
it,  Mason.    He  doesn't  like  to  be  kept  waiting." 

When,  live  minutes  later,  in  answer  to  his  timid  rap 
at  the  door  of  the  warden's  private  office,  he  received 
a  summons  to  enter,  Bob  Mason  found  facing  him  An- 
thony Garland  and  Sheriff  Bentley.  Both  were  smil- 
ing broadly  at  him.  With  the  hesitancy  and  timidity 
that  are  born  of  the  strict  discipline  of  prison  life,  Bob 
merely  nodded  to  his  friends  and  turned  respectfully 
to  the  warden. 

"Prisoner  Mason  reports,  sir." 

"Oh  yes,  Mason,  I  sent  for  you — and,  by  the  way, 
you're  Mr.  Mason  this  morning,  not  Prisoner  Mason. 

339 
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Here's  an  unconditional  pardon  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
governor  to  you.  I  imagine  he's  telling  you  he's 
awfully  sorry,  but  mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families — and  it  appears  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  singularly  horrible  mistake.  Put  your  cap 
on,  man.  You're  free." 

Bob  reached  for  the  large  envelop  the  warden  held 
toward  him,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  receive  it — -yet. 
There  was  a  sudden  impact  against  his  broad  breast 
and  something  was  thrust  close  up  under  his  nose — 
something  warm  and  soft  and  human — a  little  boy's 
face. 

"Here's  your  son,  Bob  dear,"  Monica  Dale's  voice 
informed  him.  "I  thought  he  ought  to  be  the  first  per- 
son to  welcome  his  daddy.  Take  him  in  your  arms, 
silly.  I  borrowed  him  from  your  sister.  She  was 
ill  and  couldn't  come — oh,  Bob,  my  dear,  dear 
friend  " 

And  somehow,  Bob  Mason  found  them  both  in  his 
arms,  with  two  pairs  of  arms  around  his  neck.  Hun- 
grily he  drew  the  child's  face  up  against  his  rough 
cheek  and  held  it  close ;  his  eyes  closed  but  through  the 
tight  lids  the  dogged  tears  seeped  forth,  as  Monica 
drew  his  head  down  on  her  breast  and  kissed  him  and 
held  him  to  her  great,  understanding  heart.  The  clock 
ticked — a  booming  noise  in  that  moment  of  otherwise 
perfect  silence  and  perfect  peace — and  presently  Bob 
Mason  opened  his  misty  eyes  and  smiled. 

"There,  there,  dear,"  Monica  soothed,  and  wiped  his 
wet  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  "Take  a  look  at  him, 
Bob.    Isn't  he  a  bustiferous  boy?" 

ii 
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"He — he  looks  like — his  mother,"  the  man  mur- 
mured, and  kissed  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  blood  of  his 
blood.  "Poor  little  Kelcey."  From  a  long  scrutiny 
of  his  baby  son's  face — a  scrutiny  semi-agonized,  semi- 
hungry,  he  turned  to  Monica  and  swept  her  to  him  with 
a  long  right  arm. 

"You  don't  mind — do  you,  friend?"  he  said  to 
Garland,  and  kissed  her. 

Bentley  and  Garland  now  came  forward  and  wrung 
his  hand ;  the  warden  followed  suit  and  once  more  pre- 
sented the  document  that  restored  Robert  Lee  Mason 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Bentley 
was  quite  beside  himself  with  delight.  This  was  the 
sort  of  tableau  that  appealed  most  to  his  honest,  sym- 
pathetic, fierce,  primitive  soul. 

"It's  a  long  lane  that  ain't  got  a  blind  pig  at  the  end 
of  it  these  days,  son,"  he  assured  Bob.  "We've  worked 
fast,  but  still  you  been  eatin'  state  rations  a  sight 
longer  than  any  of  us  found  agreeable."  He  picked  a 
large  suitcase  off  the  floor.  "I  got  your  prison  clothes 
measurements  from  the  warden  a  week  ago,"  he  rat- 
tled on.  "Seein'  as  how  you  got  sent  up  for  life  I 
figured  you'd  never  take  the  trouble  to  hang  on  to  the 
civilian  clothes  you  brought  with  you  into  this  hell- 
hole; so  Tony  and  Monica  picked  you  out  a  suit  of 
hand-me-downs  and  a  coupler  shirts  and  some  under- 
wear and  socks  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  necktie  and 
the  kind  o'  hat  you  used  to  wear;  and  if  you'll  hand 
that  surprised  kid  to  Monica  and  go  dress  yourself, 
son,  we'll  all  get  to  hell  out  o'  here  a-whoopin'  and  a- 
shoutin'.  Here're  your  duds,  boy.  Beat  it  to  a  dress- 
ing-room somewhere.    This  prison  smell  o'  chloride  o' 
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lime  makes  my  eyes  watery.  I — -I  can't  stand  it — even 
in  my — own  dog-gone — jail." 

Monica  Dale  walked  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  burly  neck.  "You're  a  dear  human  being," 
she  murmured,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  "I 
treated  you  terribly  once.    Won't  you  forgive  me?" 

"You  go  to  thunder,"  he  protested.  "You're  a  con- 
nivin',  sly,  slick  young  woman,  that's — what  you — are, 
and — you  make  a  star-spangled  monkey  out  o'  me  and 
make  me  like  it.  Here,  you  leggo.  I  git  nibs'  kissed 
to  death  by  them  four  girls  o'  mine — well,  seein'  as  how 
I  can't  seem  to  git  shet  o'  you  no  other  way  •  .  .  gal, 
you're  sweet  kissin'!  Yes,  I  ain't  holdin'  no  grudge. 
Hell's  bells,  I  been  too  busy  to  think  about  it.  Apolo- 
gize to  my  horse  when  you  see  him  again,  and  I,  guess 
the  record'll  be  clear." 

He  blew  his  nose  into  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
with  a  report  like  a  rifle  shot.  His  smile  was  curiously 
vacuous;  the  flush  of  a  profound  embarrassment  had 
almost  empurpled  his  sun-baked  face. 

"This  is  mos'  certainly  a  proud  day  for  me,"  he 
finally  ejaculated.  "When  a  feller's  life  business  is 
puttin'  folks  in  jail  he  sure  does  relish  an  opportunity 
to  git  'em  out.  Being  sheriff's  got  its  drawbacks,  but 
I'm  bound  to  admit  there's  times  when  I  wouldn't  trade 
my  job  for  all  the  land  in  Sacramento  Valley." 

Bob  looked  up  from  his  perusal  of  the  pardon.  "You 
remember  that  tale  Uncle  Charley  told — about  Kelcey? 
You  didn't  have  to  drag  her  into  court  to  get  this  for 
me,  did  you?" 

Garland  shook  his  head.  "It  isn't  in  the  official  rec- 
ord.   The  public  knows  nothing  about  that,  Bob.  We 
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found  the  loaded  gun  and  the  six  empty  cartridges; 
we  traced  the  ownership  of  the  gun  to  Jethroe;  we 
landed  him  high  and  dry  for  perjury — and  the  flabby 
big  bluff  broke  down,  when  he  saw  he  hadn't  a  chance 
to  appeal  from  the  verdict  or  beat  the  case. 

"Before  the  trial  had  been  completed  his  lawyer 
called  on  Jim  Kerby  and  offered  to  plead  guilty,  pro- 
vided Jim  would  intercede  with  the  judge  to  get  Jethroe 
a  light  sentence.  So  Jim  got  a  confession  out  of  Jeth- 
roe on  the  witness  stand,  it  seems  he'd  had  the  gun  in 
his  desk  at  Dogwood  Flats,  and  Bardwell  knew  he  had  it 
there  and  helped  himself  to  it.  It  was  all  the  informa^- 
tion  we  required  to  clean  up  our  case. 

"Jethroe's  out  on  bail,  pending  sentence.  Judge 
Kenly  agreed  to  defer  passing  sentence  upon  him  to 
give  him  time  to  clean  up  his  business  affairs;  then 
he's  going  to  sentence  him  to  this  horror  for  a  term 
which,  allowing  for  credits  due  for  good  behavior, 
will  mean  that  he  will  have  to  be  in  the  penitentiary 
a  period  equal  to  that  served  by  you.  And  of  course, 
socially  and  in  a  business  way,  he  is  ruined — while  you 
are  not.  You've  been  vindicated,  but  that  can  never 
happen  to  Jethroe." 

"Why  did  he  do  it  to  me?"  Mason  queried  patheti- 
cally.   "I  never  did  him  a  moment's  harm." 

"He  wanted  you  out  of  the  way  so  you  would  sell 
him  Honey  Valley  cheap — and  if  you  wouldn't  do  that 
he  figured  on  using  the  valley  for  his  purpose  anyhow. 
You  wouldn't  be  there  to  protect  it." 

"I'd  ought  to  kill  him  for  that,  Garland,  but  killing 
folks  never  settles  anything.  I've  lived  to  learn  that." 
He  picked  up  the  suitcase.    "Thanks  for  these  clothes. 
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You're  all  mighty  kind  and  thoughtful."  He  looked 
toward  the  warden.  "I  suppose  I  can  dress  in  the 
change  room,  sir,"  he  suggested.  "And  I'm  good  for  a 
shave  in  the  prison  barber  shop,  I  suppose." 

The  warden  nodded  and  Bob  took  his  departure ;  and 
when,  an  hour  later,  he  rejoined  them  he  looked  that 
which  he  had  once  been — a  prosperous  rancher.  Only 
the  scars  on  his  face  and  soul  remained  to  remind 
him  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  He  picked  his  baby 
boy  up  in  his  arms  and  stepped  out  into  the  world, 
prepared  to  accept  with  his  usual  equanimity  what- 
ever of  good  or  evil,  sorrow  or  joy,  that  world  might 
have  in  store  for  him. 

"I'm  not  a  convict  and  I  never  was,  so  I  can't  be  an 
ex-convict  and  I'm  not.  The  pardon  provides  for  that. 
I  don't  feel  any  different  here,  Monica,"  he  explained, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  happy  heart. 

"Where's  Uncle  Charley's  flivver?"  Garland  de- 
manded. "You  drove  back  in  it  when  you  surrendered, 
you  know." 

"It's  in  the  prison  garage,  waiting  to  be  called  for, 
Garland." 

Sheriff  Bentley  raised  a  freckled  paw.  "I  forbid 
this  additional  outrage  and  humiliation,"  he  declared. 
"Bob  ain't  a-goin'  to  have  to  drive  that  ruin  back  to 
Siskiyou.  No,  sir,  not  on  a  bet.  I'll  drive  it  back 
myself ;  and  you,  Bob,  and  you,  Monica,  and  you,  Gar- 
land, take  my  official  car  and  drive  back  home  like 
regular  folks." 

Thus  the  honest  fellow's  edict,  nor  could  their  com- 
bined protests  sway  him.  "I'd  run  the  dog-goned  rat- 
tletrap off  the  wharf  into  the  bay  if  it  didn't  belong 
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to  Uncle  Charley's  ee-state,"  he  declared,  "rather  than 
bother  with  it;  but  it  would  be  just  like  that  Judge 
Kenly  to  ask  about  it  when  checkin'  up  on  the  pro- 
bate of  the  ee-state.  That  man  certainly  does  lean 
backward  in  his  official  duty." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HIS  trial  for  perjury  over,  his  conviction  now  a 
matter  of  official  record,  and  his  sentence  de- 
ferred only  by  the  decency  of  Judge  Kenly,  Henry 
Jethroe,  still  on  bail,  returned  to  San  Francisco  to 
put  his  affairs  in  order.  One  day,  a  week  following 
his  return,  his  secretary  brought  in  John  Thurlow's 
card. 

"Wonder  what  that  fellow  wants,"  Jethroe  com- 
plained. "Well,  might  as  well  see  him.  Show  Thur- 
low  in." 

"Well,"  Jethroe  demanded  coldly  when  they  found 
themselves  alone. 

"I  loathe  talking  to  you,  Jethroe.  You're  such  a 
rotten  beast,"  Thurlow  replied  easily.  "Read  it  and 
weep!"  And  he  tossed  over  to  Jethroe  a  typewritten 
document  of  two  pages. 

The  latter  read  it  and  looked  up.  His  face  was 
pale  and  disturbed.  "Very  well,  Thurlow,  what's  your 
proposition?  I  know  you  have  one  and  I  know  now 
that  you  know  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  it  and  be 
reasonable." 

Thurlow  folded  the  document  and  replaced  it  in  his 
inside  coat  pocket.  "I  happened  to  remember,"  he 
began  musingly,  "that  the  day  I  called  on  Uncle  Char- 
ley to  trade  him  out  of  his  land,  he  told  me  all  about 
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his  matrimonial  adventure  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  been  divorced  from  his  wife.  Of  course  that 
halted  the  deal,  because  under  the  California  law  his 
wife's  signature  would  have  to  be  on  the  deed  with  his, 
otherwise  the  lack  of  it  would  cloud  the  title. 

"When  I  explained  this  to  the  old  man  he  informed 
me  that  when  he  and  his  wife  parted  he  gave  her  cer- 
tain stock  in  a  mine,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of 
this  she  signed  a  legal  document  releasing  him  from 
all  claims,  then  or  hereafter,  as  his  lawful  wife.  Of 
course  there  was  no  community  property  then,  all  of 
Uncle  Charley's  property  having  been  acquired  before 
he  married  the  woman,  so  he  got  her  to  sign  away  her 
dower  rights,  if  any,  and  fortunately  he  had  the  sense 
to  employ  a  good  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  release.  Also 
he  had  the  additional  good  sense  to  record  this  docu- 
ment in  Shasta  County  and,  later,  in  Siskiyou  County, 
and,  I  dare  say,  in  every  other  county  where  he  hap- 
pened to  stake  a  claim.  Yes,  Uncle  Charley  was  crazy 
— like  a  fox!    He  took  no  chances  on  that  damsel. 

"The  document  I  have  just  showed  you  is,  of  course, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  original  on  record  in  Siskiyou 
County,  so  it  looks  to  me  as  if  your  friend,  Mrs.  Uncle 
Charley  Canfield,  stands  as  much  chance  of  breaking 
Uncle  Charley's  will  as  a  six-legged  calf  does  of  danc- 
ing the  Charleston.  In  the  quaint  patois  of  our  times, 
the  lady  is  out !" 

"I'm  satisfied  she  is.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
the  public  administrator  is,  or  some  one  of  Uncle 
Charley's  relatives.  I  believe  that  alleged  will  of  Uncle 
Charley's  is  too  weak  to  stand  on  its  own  legs  under 
a  vigorous  attack." 
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"I  think  so,  too.  However,  granting  that,  in  the 
long  run,  that  mining  property  comes  into  your  pos- 
session, how  about  Honey  Valley?" 

Jethroe  shrugged.  "I'll  have  to  be  patient  about 
Honey  Valley,  Thurlow.  If  I  get  Uncle  Charley's 
land  at  my  price  I  can  afford  to  hold  it  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  wait  on  Honey  Valley.  Honey  Valley  will 
not  always  remain  Mason's  property.  Besides,  he's 
human.  He  will  not  bite  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 
Every  man  has  his  price  and  I  can  afford,  provided  I 
get  the  Canfield  property,  to  pay  Mason  a  very  fine 
price  for  his  ranch." 

"From  a  business  point  of  view  I  agree  that  your 
stand  is  reasonable,  Jethroe.  It's  good  strategy  and 
quite  what  I  expected  of  you.  But  is  it  good  strategy 
to  figure  that  the  enemy  will  not  act  with  discretion, 
also?  Suppose  Bob  Mason  should  take  a  notion  to 
make  Siskiyou  County  too  hot  to  hold  you?  Suppose 
he  kills  you?" 

"He's  had  a  taste  of  what  killing  a  man  means  and 
he'll  not  take  another  chance  on  San  Quentin  or  the 
gallows.  Thurlow,  I've  got  a  notion  that  man  Mason 
would  like  to  sell  Honey  Valley  right  now,  take  his 
money  and  go  to  some  new  country.  I  hear  he's  been 
pardoned." 

"It  is  more  than  likely  that  his  principal  ambition 
at  present  is  to  kill  you  the  first  time  he  finds  you  in 
Siskiyou  County,  although  I  do  not  think  he  will  come 
down  here  to  get  you,  because  at  his  subsequent  trial 
for  murder  he  couldn't  bank  on  public  sympathy  and 
friends  on  the  jury.  Jethroe,  I  don't  think  Bob  Mason 
could  be  convicted  in  his  own  county  for  killing  you. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  men  figure  it's  his  Christian  duty  to  kill 
you.    Take  my  tip  and  stay  out  of  Siskiyou." 

"If  I  had  taken  all  the  tips  the  so-called  wiseacres 
of  this  world  have  been  giving  me  all  my  life  I'd  have 
gotten  nowher;e.  I  must  go  to  Siskiyou  presently  to 
receive  my  sentence.  I  suppose  you  know  I've  been 
convicted  of  perjury.  A  mere  annoyance.  I  expect 
to  receive  a  suspended  sentence — probation,  you  know." 

"You're  much  too  optimistic.  You'll  do  time,  never 
fear." 

"You  think  so,  really?" 

"I  do„  Jethroe,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you're 
all  washed  up  in  Siskiyou.  As  controlling  owner  of 
the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  you  ought 
to  consider  very  favorably  selling  all  of  the  company's 
equipment  at  Dogwood  Flats  to  me,  or,  rather,  to  a 
company  which  I  shall  organize  to  take  it  over. 
Frankly,  I  intend  to  bid  against  you  for  that  Canfield 
property  when  the  time  comes— and  before  I  bid, 
Honey  Valley  will  be  mine.  I  have  the  inside  track  on 
you,  Jethroe.    Better  be  warned  and  quit." 

"I'm  not  very  good  at  swallowing  bluffs,  Thurlow. 
I  wish  you  a  pleasant  good  afternoon." 

"Thank  you,  Jethroe.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  after- 
noon. If  Mason  kills  you  I'll  send  a  wreath  of  poison- 
oak  to  your  funeral," 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


ANTHONY  GARLAND  returned  no  more  to  the 
San  Dimas,  although  he  wrote  Monica  daily  let- 
ters. He  did  not  wish  to  compromise  the  lone  dweller 
on  Bogus  by  visiting  her  there,  and  he  was  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  making  a  living  immediately.  The 
practical  aspects  of  his  situation  outweighed  the  senti- 
mental. 

It  was  Sheriff  Bentley  who  solved  his  problem.  The 
day  following  his  return  in  Uncle  Charley's  old  car,  the 
excellent  fellow  dropped  his  huge  bulk  into  a  chair 
beside  Garland  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "you're  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Every 
paper  in  the  county  is  carryin'  a  big  story  of  how  you 
come  down  out  of  the  brush  in  your  forest-ranger's 
uniform,  undid  a  wrong,  and  restored  a  decent  citizen 
to  his  friends  and  the  community  at  large.  They're 
all  talkin'  about  you  and  down  to  my  jail  the  gossip 
is  somethin'  terrible.  I  got  two  alleged  murderers 
down  there  and  each  of  'em  sent  up  word  this  mornin' 
by  me,  askin'  if  you'll  accept  a  five-hundred-dollar  re- 
tainer and  fight  their  cases  for  'em.  You've  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  son.  Among  the  other  attorneys 
of  this  county  you  stick  out  now  as  prominent  as  a 
lone  sugar-pine  in  an  alder  thicket.  I've  even  heard 
some  talk  o'  runnin'  you  for  district  attorney." 
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Bentley  took  out  a  large  pocket-knife  and  pared 
some  calluses  off  his  right  palm.  "You  say  the  city 
licked  you,  son,  but  maybe  the  rural  districts  will  prove 
kinder,"  he  resumed.  "Anyhow,  the  competition  won't 
be  so  keen  up  here.  Why  don't  you  put  out  your 
shingle  in  this  town  and  fly  to  it,  Tony?  If  you  say 
the  word  I'll  be  back  here  in  half  an  hour  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  retainers;  then  we'll  hire  an 
office  and  put  in  some  second-hand  furniture  and  a 
telephone ;  ne^t  we'll  run  your  professional  card  in  all 
the  county  papers,  and  for  that  the  editors  will  print 
a  news  story  to  the  effect  that,  yieldin'  to  the  popular 
clamor,  you've  decided  to  throw  in  with  us  and  grow 
up  with  the  county.  I'm  here  to  tell  you,  boy,  that 
while  I'm  sheriff  of  this  county  I  can  throw  you  enough 
criminal  business  to  take  care  of  your  overhead.  Durn 
their  hides,  if  they  don't  hire  you  to  defend  'em  once 
I  get  'em,  they're  crazy — and  what's  more,  I'll  take 
one  blanket  away  from  'em  and  feed  'em  beans  straight 
until  they  listen  to  reason.  Eight  out  of  ten  I  put  in 
my  jail  are  friends  of  mine,  you  know." 

Anthony  Garland  looked  across  the  quiet  street, 
where,  under  the  shade  trees,  men  and  women  stood, 
engaged  in  an  exchange  of  homely  gossip.  It  was  a 
friendly  town  and,  although  it  would  never  develop 
into  a  large  town,  it  was  the  center  of  a  county  of 
untold  wealth.  In  its  fertile  valleys  agriculture  was 
rapidly  developing;  cattle-raising,  dormant  since  the 
post-war  financial  debacle  which  had  struck  the  cattle- 
men hardest  of  all,  was  coming  back;  in  the  hills  the 
lumberman's  ax  would  ring  for  half  a  century;  along 
Siskiyou's  lonely  streams  the  miner's  pick  and  shovel 
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would  be  uncovering  fortunes  overlooked  in  the  Fifties. 
No,  Siskiyou  was  no  longer  a  backwoods  county. 

His  glance  traveled  over  the  low  roofs  of  the  houses, 
across  Shasta  Valley,  and  came  to  rest  on  the  hoary 
crest  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  the  long 
level  shafts  of  the  dying  day  had  just  commenced  to 
turn  the  eternal  snow  on  the  peak  to  a  pale  pink,  which 
gradually  deepened  to  tourmalin  which,  in  turn,  gave 
way  to  rose.  It  was  the  alpenglow — and  suddenly 
the  thought  came  to  Anthony  Garland  that  here,  in 
this  quiet  little  community,  he  was  to  find  the  alpen- 
glow of  a  day  that  had  been  long  and  not  too  filled 
with  happiness.  District  attorney,  eh?  Well,  no,  not 
that.  Membership  in  the  state  legislature  would  suit 
him  better — governor — congressman — why  not  United 
States  Senator — in  time!  He  liked  public  service. 
True,  if  he  espoused  such  a  career  he  must  put  from 
him  all  thought  of  fortune,  but — well,  his  wants  were 
simple  and  few.  He  had  fought  the  world  and  had 
not  found  it  too  kindly,  and  in  the  peaceful  places  he 
had  found  rest  and  comfort.  He  turned  to  Bentley 
and  threw  his  right  arm  across  the  great  shoulders. 

"Zeke,  you're  one  of  the  best.  Thank  you  with  all 
my  heart.    I'm  going  to  drop  anchor  in  Siskiyou." 

"Wise  man!  The  big  frog  in  the  little  puddle  has 
it  all  over  the  little  frog  in  the  big  puddle,  Tony." 

"Better  to  be  a  lord  in  some  poor  paltry  village  than 
be  an  emperor  and  rule  in  Rome,  Zeke.  Please  run 
down  and  get  those  retainers  before  your  unfortunate 
friends  change  their  minds."1 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


A FEW  days  before  the  date  set  for  his  sentence 
for  perjury  at  the  county-seat,  Henry  Jethroe 
motored  up  from  San  Francisco  to  Dogwood  Flats. 
It  had  been  his  custom  to  visit  the  Hercules  opera- 
tions once  a  month.  He  had  a  furnished  bungalow  at 
the  Hercules  headquarters  for  his  exclusive  use,  and 
after  bathing  and  shaving  here  he  strolled  over  to  the 
company's  office  in  the  rear  of  the  general  store. 
McNaughton,  Thurlow's  successor,  met  him  and  for 
an  hour  they  discussed  the  company's  operations. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Jethroe,"  the  superintendent  an- 
nounced presently,  "that  fellow  Mason  has  gone  back 
to  live  at  his  ranch  in  Honey  Valley.  He's  been  in  here 
a  couple  of  times  to  purchase  supplies  and  each  time 
he  has  inquired  as  to  the  approximate  date  we  ex- 
pected you  to  arrive  in  Dogwood  Flats.  He  said  he 
had  a  business  matter  to  discuss  with  you." 

"He  lies.  He  has  no  business  matter  to  discuss  with 
me." 

McNaughton  was  a  reasonably  astute  man.  "I 
thought  he  should  have  said  he  had  a  personal  matter 
to  discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Jethroe.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  Mason  feels  he  has  some  unfinished  business 
to  take  up  with  you — in  a  personal  way." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  the  fellow.    He's  dangerous. 
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If  he  comes  around  here  asking  for  me,  don't  you  tell 
him  Fm  here.  Understand?" 

"Are  you  afraid  he  may  take  a  shot  at  you,  Mr. 
Jethroe  ?" 

"Fm  afraid  he'll  do  anything." 

McNaughton  reflected  that  Jethroe  would  soon  be 
safe  enough  from  the  mountain  man's  vengeance,  if, 
indeed,  the  latter  planned  it.  However,  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  remind  his  superior  of  this,  since  the 
same  thought  was  probably  never  very  far  from  Jeth- 
roe's  own  disturbed  mind.  Outwardly,  Jethroe  was 
still  his  old,  natty,  debonair  self,  still  dwelling  in  the 
aura  of  good  fellowship  and  cordiality  which,  like  a 
smoke  screen,  he  always  emanated.  He  comported 
himself  as  if  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  perjury  were 
but  one  of  the  many  petty  annoyances  to  which  a 
gentleman  must  be  prepared  to  submit  gracefully. 

Doubtless  the  belief  in  his  own  infallibility,  born  of 
his  tremendous  ego,  which  had  inspired  in  him  the  idea 
that  he  was  to  receive  a  suspended  sentence  and  release 
on  probation,  accounted  for  this  outward  calm.  In- 
wardly, however,  he  was  quaking;  a  cold  fear  clutched 
at  his  heart,  he  felt  slightly  nauseated  and  he  had  lost 
considerable  weight,  due  to  nervous  indigestion,  the 
result  of  apprehension  and  worry. 

The  sickly  gleam  of  his  gray  eyes,  the  dark  pouches 
under  those  eyes,  the  nervous  quivering  of  his  chin 
which  he  sought  to  control  by  frequently  licking  his 
lower  lip  with  the  upper,  all  conspired  to  inform  Mc- 
Naughton that  Jethroe  had  reached  the  breaking  point. 
One  fierce,  strong  blow  dealt  him  now,  and  he  would 
grovel.    The  new  superintendent,  looking  up  the  road 
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to  Honey  Valley,  saw  that  blow  coming  in  the  person 
of  Bob  Mason,  leisurely  approaching  on  horseback. 

There  is  a  latent  instinct  for  drama  in  every  human 
being.  Although  McNaughton  scarcely  knew  Jethroe, 
he  had  heard  all  about  him — read  all  about  him,  in 
fact,  and  the  information  did  not  sit  well  on  his  stom- 
ach. Knowing  the  man  for  what  he  was,  McNaughton, 
nevertheless,  could  not  help  feeling  a  vagrant  pity 
for  Jethroe's  beaten  state — the  pity  one  feels  for  a 
mad  dog  made  harmless  at  last  by  a  policeman's  bul- 
let. However,  the  vagrant  pity  did  not  blind  Mc- 
Naughton to  the  fact  that  Jethroe's  condition  was  but 
a  passing  one;  in  the  fulness  of  time  his  debt  would 
be  paid  to  the  State,  but  never  to  Bob  Mason ;  and  Mc- 
Naughton had  a  sudden  savage  yearning  to  see  Bob 
Mason  collect  something  on  account.  There  was  a 
drama  to  be  enacted  here — and  McNaughton  had  a 
perfectly  human  relish  for  that  sort  of  drama. 

He  turned  and  glanced  at  Jethroe.  The  latter's 
head  was  bowed,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  as  he  entered 
the  general  store,  bound  for  the  company's  office  in 
the  rear.  McNaughton  did  not  think  the  man  had 
seen  Bob  Mason  approaching  ;  if  so,  he  had  not  recog- 
nized him  at  that  distance. 

"I'll  not  stand  for  a  killing,"  the  superintendent  de- 
cided. "But  if  this  poor  devil,  Mason,  cares  to  tell 
Jethroe  what  he  thinks  of  him,  or  even  give  him  a 
terrible  thrashing,  who  am  I  to  interfere  with  his  justi- 
fiable pleasures?" 

He  stepped  into  the  store,  took  a  small  pistol  from 
a  showcase  in  the  hardware  department,  broke  a  box 
of  cartridges,  loaded  the  weapon  and  slipped  it  in  his 
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rear  breeches  pocket.  Then  he  strolled  out  into  the 
road  to  accost  Bob  Mason. 

"Howdy,  neighbor,"  he  hailed  the  rancher  cheer- 
fully. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  McNaughton.  I  understand 
your  chief  is  here." 

"Yes,  he's  here,  Mason." 

Their  glances  met  in  silent  interrogation,  and  Mason 
permitted  himself  a  small  smile. 

"I'll  not  stand  for  a  killing,  Mason.  There's  no 
profit  for  you  in  that  course,"  the  superintendent 
warned  him.  "Not,"  he  added,  "that  I  don't  think  he 
merits  it.  I've  heard  all  about  your  issue  with  him, 
and  I  admit  he  wants  killing;  but  bad  as  he  is  he's 
my  superior  officer  and  I'll  have  to  protect  him  from 
that.    You  got  a  gun  or  a  knife  on  you,  Mason?" 

"Search  me  if  you  doubt  my  word  that  I  have  not, 
McNaughton.  And  I  haven't  come  to  kill  him.  I've 
triumphed  over  him,  &nd  my  old  cell  at  San  Quentin  is 
waiting  for  him.  Time  was  when,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I'd  have  gone  right  into  his  office  and  tunneled 
him  without  mercy,  but  I'm  scarcely  the  man  I  used 
to  be." 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  him  about?" 

"Idle  curiosity.  I  never  had  a  good  straight  look 
at  Jethroe.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  testi- 
fied against  me  at  my  trial  and  the  light  in  the  court- 
room was  bad.  He  sat  with  his  face  averted  and  tried 
to  hide  it  from  me  with  his  hand.  And  I  thought,  if 
I  could  get  close  enough  to  him  and  he  looked  man's 
size,  I  might  muss  him  up  some.  He  might  give  me  a 
good  fight,  and  I  could  spoil  him  for  a  month.  That 
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would  make  me  feel  good — and  I  haven't  felt  good  for 
quite  a  spell." 

The  quaint  bluntness  of  that  speech  appealed  to 
McNaughton's  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as  to  his  dra- 
matic instincts.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  this  de- 
spoiled mountaineer.  Had  he  stood  in  Mason's  shoes 
he  would  have  yearned  to  muss  Jethroe  up  a  trifle 
himself. 

"Give  me  your  word  of  honor  you  won't  kill  him 
or  cripple  him  and  I'll  not  interfere,"  McNaughton 
pleaded. 

Bob  Mason  extended  his  hand,  "Word  of  honor, 
McNaughton." 

The  imp  in  McNaughton  came  to  the  surface  shame- 
lessly. "Very  well.  Jethroe  just  went  into  his  office  in 
the  store.    He's  scared  to  death  right  now." 

Mason  rode  over  to  the  store,  dismounted,  dropped 
his  reins  and  strolled  through  to  the  office  in  the  rear. 
He  saw  Jethroe  kneeling  on  one  knee  in  front  of  the 
company's  huge  safe,  his  back  turned  toward  the  gate 
in  the  office  railing.  The  store  also  housed  the  Dog- 
wood Flats  post-office,  a  small  room  with  eight-foot 
walls  and  no  ceiling,  built  in  on  the  left  of  the  general 
office,  and  Davis,  the  assistant  manager  of  the  store, 
who  was  also  the  postmaster,  was  standing  just  back 
of  Jethroe  speaking  to  him  as  Bob  Mason  entered  and 
leaned  against  the  office  rail  without  bothering  to  make 
his  presence  known  to  either. 

"I've  always  used  the  company's  safe  for  my  stamps 
and  money-order  blanks,  Mr.  Jethroe,"  the  postmaster 
was  saying. 

"I  know,  but  government  business  is  not  the  business 
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of  the  Hercules  Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  Davis. 
The  post-office  department  pays  us  a  nominal  rental  for 
that  little  office  and  furnishes  you  with  a  small  safe. 
You  should  use  that  and  not  have  your  stamps  and 
money-order  blanks  cluttering  up  the  company's  safe. 
You  are  not  the  only  employee  of  the  company  who 
has  access  to  this  safe,  and  I  don't  want  non-govern- 
ment employees  to  have  to  accept  with  you  the  respon- 
sibility for  government  property.  Hereafter  you  keep 
your  post-office  valuables  in  the  post-office  safe." 

"It's  such  a  little  safe,"  the  postmaster  protested. 
"One  never  knows  when  some  wandering  yegg  will  rob 
a  country  post-office,  and  it  wouldn't  take  a  very  strong 
man  to  pick  my  safe  ijip  and  run  away  with  it.  What 
are  you  looking  for,  Mr.  Jethroe?" 

"For  some  of  my  personal  papers.  I  want  to  clean 
everything  out  of  this  safe  and  send  it  to  San  Francisco 
for  inclusion  in  my  safe-deposit  box.  I  lived  here  for 
about  two  years  when  we  first  commenced  operations, 
and  accumulated  quite  a  lot  of  papers  I  have  never 
bothered  to  remove.  I  think  my  life-insurance  policies 
are  in  the  vault.    Chap  over  in  Montague  wrote  me  a 

couple  of  policies — life  and  accident   What's  this 

bundle  doing  here?"  He  looked  at  it  and  read:  Prop- 
erty of  Zeb  Thornby.    "Who's  he?" 

"He  has  a  little  ranch  over  south  of  here  about  five 
miles.  Runs  cattle  in  the  San  Dimas.  He  brought 
that  envelop  in  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  asked  me  to 
put  it  in  the  vault  for  safe-keeping." 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,"  Jethroe  protested.  "Why 
accept  responsibility  for  other  people's  valuable  pa- 
pers?   They  don't  pay  you  for  it,  do  they?" 
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"No,  sir,  but  they  trade  at  the  store  and  we've  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  granting  them  little  favors  like 
that.  When  these  hillbillies  have  a  mortgage,  or  a 
promissory  note,  or  a  life-insurance  policy,  or  an  ac- 
cumulation of  old  tax  bills,  they  get  worrying  about 
keeping  them  at  their  cabins,  in  case  the  shack  catches 
fire.  They  don't  know  anything  about  safe-deposit 
vaults,  and  besides,  if  they  did,  safe-deposit  vaults  are 
too  far  away  and  cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  year. 
So  they  bring  their  papers  down  to  me  and  ask  me 
to  take  care  of  them.  They'd  think  I  was  unneighborly 
if  I  refused.  We  have  a  lot  of  room  in  that  vault 
and  their  things  aren't  in  my  way." 

Jethroe  was  skimming  through  the  envelops. 
"Property  of  Mrs.  Jane  Gruber,  property  of  Anse 
Hastings,  property  of  Dean  Burwell — I  should  say 
you're  doing  quite  a  business.  Hello — property  of 
Ashforth  Dale*  What  the  devil  is  this  doing  here? 
Dale  has  been  dead  more  than  two  years." 

"By  gravy,"  the  postmaster  declared,  "I  plumb  for- 
got about  that.  I  must  take  it  up  to  Monica  Dale 
the  first  chance  I  get." 

Jethroe  weighed  the  envelop  in  his  hands.  "I  won- 
der what's  in  it?"  Mason  heard  him  murmur,  more 
to  himself  than  to  the  postmaster. 

"Probably  a  lot  of  old  receipts,  notices  of  completion 
of  assessment  work,  filings  on  claims — a  will,  maybe, 
Mr.  Jethroe." 

Jethroe  stood  up  and  half  turned.  Mason  saw  him 
scrutinizing  the  dusty  envelop ;  presently  he  put  it  into 
the  inside  breast  pocket  of  his  coat.  "I  have  to  run  up 
to  Bogus  to  see  Miss  Dale  today,"  he  announced,  "so  I 
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might  as  well  bring  this  up  to  her.    You  still  got  that 
gray  horse  I  used  to  ride  ?" 
"Yes,  sir.5' 

"Well,  have  him  saddled  and  brought  around  here 
right  after  luncheon,  Davis,  and  I'll  ride  up  to  Bogus." 

He  knelt  again  and  commenced  rummaging  in  the 
vault,  the  postmaster  continuing  to  stand  behind  him 
and  watch  his  operations  with  respectful  solicitude. 
Noiselessly  Bob  Mason  stepped  over  to  the  post-office 
window,  out  of  sight,  and  with  a  silver  dollar  rapped  on 
the  little  shelving  at  the  delivery  window  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  presence.  Davis  hurried  around  into  the 
post-office  and  peered  through  the  window  at  him. 

"Nothing  doing,  today,  Bob,"  he  announced.  "Mail 
don't  get  in  from  Siskiyou  Center  for  two  hours  yet!" 

Mason  thanked  him  with  a  nod  and  strolled  out  of  the 
store,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  the  black- 
smith shop,  where  he  sat  his  mount  and  conversed  with 
the  smith  until  he  saw  Jethroe  hurrying  across  the  lot 
between  the  general  store  and  his  bungalow. 

Instantly  he  whirled  his  horse  and  dashed  toward 
him  at  a  gallop ;  Jethroe,  hearing  the  sound  of  hurry- 
ing hoofs,  looked  over  his  shoulder,  recognized  the 
rider,  and  started  to  run.  He  reached  the  gate  in  a 
fence  of  five-foot  pointed  palings  surrounding  his 
house  and  slammed  it  shut  behind  him;  he  heard  the 
click  of  the  latch  and  realized  that  before  Mason  could 
lean  down  from  his  horse,  open  the  gate,  enter  and 
come  pounding  after  him  up  the  garden  path,  there 
would  be  ample  time  to  reach  the  house. 

Once  there  he  would  be  safe.  There  was  a  shotgun 
in  the  house.    He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  loaded 
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or  not,  but  then  neither  would  Mason.  He  would 
threaten  him  with  it.  If  the  man  dared  to  pursue  him 
into  his  own  house — what  was  that  old  point  in  common 
law? — ah,  yes.  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  Why, 
he  could  shoot  Mason  for  that,  and  nobody  could  do  a 
thing  about  it — J — 

Something  whirled  through  the  air,  a  rope  settled 
around  his  torso,  pinning  his  arms  to  his  sides  with 
cruel  force.  .  .  .  He  was  sprawling  on  his  back,  being 
dragged  steadily  backward.  .  .  .  He  commenced  to 
scream — curse's  and  furious  commands  to  be  let  alone. 

In  vain.  He  felt  the  strain  on  the  riata  slacken  for 
an  appreciable  instant  and  scrambled  to  his  feet.  In- 
stantly the  rope  tautened.  He  turned.  A  rawhide 
riata  extended  from  him,  over  the  top  of  the  gate  and 
on  to  the  pommel  of  a  saddle.  And  under  that  saddle 
was  a  small,  wiry  cow-pony,  calmly  backing  up  and 
slowly,  without  excitement,  dragging  Jethroe  toward 
the  gate.  .  .  .  Bob  Mason  was  strolling  toward  him. 

"You're  in  a  hell-fired  hurry,  Jethroe,"  he  said  un- 
smilingly.  "If  I  hadn't  had  my  rope  ready,  waiting 
for  you  over  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  you'd  have  beaten 
me  to  the  house.  And  of  course  I  wouldn't  be  impolite 
enough  to  force  an  entrance.  You  could  shoot  me  for 
that  and  you  would,  you  scaly  scoundrel." 

He  unlatched  the  gate,  called  to  his  horse  to  come 
in  and,  when  the  rope  slackened,  lifted  it  clear  of  the 
palings.  Instantly  Jethroe  tried  to  slip  the  noose 
over  his  shoulders.  "Back,  Toby,  back,"  Mason  called, 
and  the  pony  backed  easily;  the  noose  slid  up  over 
Jethroe's  chest  and  tightened  around  his  throat. 

"Now  what  would  vou  do  if  my  horse  took  a  notion 
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to  run  away?"  Bob  queried  plaintively.  "Don't  strug- 
gle, man.  I'm  noli  going  to  hurt  you — yet.  Just 
answer  me  a  question.  The  rope  isn't  so  tight  it's 
cut  off  your  wind.  Whoa,  Toby !  Steady,  boy."  He 
walked  up  to  Jethroe  and  eased  the  noose  a  trifle. 
"Tell  me,  Jethroe,  what  business  have  you  to  discuss 
with  Miss  Monica  Dale?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  her  about  buying  Honey  Valley." 

"She  doesn't  own  it  any  more.  She  has  deeded  it 
back  to  me,  now  that  I'm  out  of  the  pen  and  can  use 
it  again.    If  you  want  to  buy  my  ranch  talk  to  me." 

"Do  you  want  to  sell  Honey  Valley?"  Jethroe 
gasped. 

"No." 

"Well,  then,  we  have  nothing  further  to  discuss." 
"Are  you  still  going  up  to  Bogus?" 
"No,  it  seems  I  haven't  any  business  there  now,  Mr. 
Mason." 

"I  heard  the  postmaster  tell  one  of  your  roustabouts 
to  have  your  gray  horse  saddled  right  after  lunch; 
that  you  were  going  up  to  Bogus.  You  take  it  from 
me,  you're  not  welcome  on  Bogus." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going."  Relief  showed  in  the  white 
face. 

Bob  Mason  grinned  triumphantly.  "Well,  I  am, 
and  you've  got  an  envelop  in  your  breast  pocket  be- 
longing to  Miss  Dale.    Give  it  to  me,  you  polecat." 

Jethroe  wet  his  lips.  He  saw  no  gun  on  Bob  Mason 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  was  not  on  murder 
bent,  otherwise  he  would  even  now  be  dragging  him 
across  country  behind  that  devilish  horse.  Also,  his 
superintendent,  McNaughton,  was   approaching  lei- 
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surely  across  the  lot.  He  could  afford  to  temporize,  to 
be  defiant  even. 

"If  I  have  an  envelop  in  my  pocket  belonging  to  Miss 
Dale,  you  may  safely  leave  it  to  me  to  see  that  it  is 
delivered  to  Miss  Dale.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  I 
should  entrust  her  property  with  you,  Mason!" 

"I'm  going  to  take  the  rope  off  you,  Jethroe." 

"Do,  please.  You  had  no  business  to  put  it  on  me, 
damn  you." 

With  both  hands  Bob  unloosed  the  noose  around 
Jethroe's  neck  and  while  he  was  lifting  the  stiff  raw- 
hide riata  clear  of  the  latter's  head,  Jethroe  struck 
him  furiously,  left  and  right.  The  man  was  no  weak- 
ling, and  under  the  impact  of  both  blows  Bob  Mason 
incontinently  sat  down. 

"How  many  Jethroes  do  you  see,  Mason?"  Mc- 
Naughton  called  pleasantly.  His  lust  for  drama  was  > 
being  richly  satiated,  albeit  the  play  had  taken  an  un- 
expected turn.  Bob  Mason  swayed  from  his  hips  a 
little  and  then  rolled  over  on  his  back.  It  was  a  per- 
fect knockout,  and  while  he  lay  there  helpless  Jethroe 
kicked  him  brutally  in  the  side. 

Before  he  could  repeat  the  kick  McNaughton  sprang 
at  him  and  shoved  him  away.  "Not  according  to  the 
rules,  Mr.  Jethroe,"  he  reminded  his  superior  sternly. 
"You  knocked  him  out,  didn't  you?  That  was  fair 
enough.  He'd  already  manhandled  you  and  ruined 
your  clothes.  But  a  couple  of  kicks  like  that  may 
easily  enough  kill  a  man — and  I  can't  permit  that. 
Mason  promised  me  he  wouldn't  kill  you." 

"Tell  somebody  to  drag  him  away,"  Jethroe  panted, 
and  turned  to  reenter  the  gate.    But  McNaughton's 
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hand  fell  on  his  shoulder.  "Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Jeth- 
roe.  You  kicked  him  when  he  was  down  and  that  en- 
titles him  to  another  round.  That's  the  second  time 
you  kicked  that  man  when  he  was  down.  And  he's 
getting  up  now.  There,  he's  on  his  feet  again.  Tie 
into  him  now,  Chief,  and  tuck  him  away  again.  It's 
your  only  chance.  And  when  you've  knocked  him  out 
the  second  time  keep  your  feet  in  your  pocket." 

He  stepped  quickly  in  Jethroe's  rear,  placed  both 
strong  hands  between  Jethroe's  shoulder-blades  and 
propelled  him  furiously  forward  into  Bob  Mason's 
groping  arms. 

Through  the  little  settlement  rang  the  joyous  cry: 
"Fight!  Fight!"  From  store  and  shop  and  shanty 
men,  women,  children  emerged;  and,  while  Bob  Mason, 
refraining  from  striking  a  blow  but  holding  his  enemy 
in  a  tight  embrace  until  his  head  should  clear,  struggled 
and  strained  to  retain  his  prey,  the  men  of  Dogwood 
Flats  came  running  to  the  scene. 

"It's  a  grudge  fight!"  McNaughton  warned.  "I'll 
fire  the  man  that  interferes  and  if  I  can't  fire  him  I'll 
lick  him.    Stand  back,  men.    Don't  crowd  them." 

"Thanks,  McNaughton,"  the  mountaineer  panted 
over  Jethroe's  huge  shoulder.  "I'm  beholding  to  you 
for  that.    Any  particular — rules?" 

"He  made  the  rules  when  he  kicked  you.  You  can 
make  your  own  rules  now — if  you*re  able." 

Jethroe  was  fat,  but  under  his  fat  he  had  muscle. 
Once,  in  his  college  days,  he  had  been  an  all-round  ath- 
lete of  no  mean  pretensions  and,  although  years  of  easy 
living  had  softened  him  and  robbed  him  of  his  wind, 
he  was  still  good  for  a  few  minutes  of  whirlwind  action. 
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With  rapid,  furious,  short-arm  punches  he  broke  the 
clinch — punched  himself  out  of  it  as  a  trained  boxer 
does,  then  stepped  back  to  measure  his  man. 

He  missed  and  in  that  instant  was  off  balance  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second*  Mason  leaped  clear  of  the 
ground  and  struck  his  opponent  with  his  knees — Jeth- 
roe  went  down  on  his  back,  and  Mason  kicked  him  until 
he  was  exhausted,  smashed  his  face  in,  left  him  lying 
there  a  bloody,  bruised,  unconscious  mass. 

He  stooped  over  Jethroe  and  removed  the  envelop 
from  his  coat  pocket. 

"Drop  it,"  McNaughton  commanded.  "You  had 
a  right  to  kill  him,  if  you  wanted  to,  but  picking  his 
pockets  won't  do." 

"It  belongs  to  Monica  Dale  and  I'm  going  to  keep 
it  and  deliver  it  to  her.  Read  what  it  says  on  the 
envelop.  Property  of  Ashforth  Dale.  If  it  doesn't 
contain  an  unrecorded  deed  to  that  section  of  land 
Uncle  Charley  Canfield  used  to  have — the  section  this 
animal  has  been  trying  to  secure,  by  fair  means  or  foul 
and  mostly  foul,  I'll  eat  the  envelop." 

"Well,  open  it  up  and  see,"  McNaughton  suggested. 

"I  never  open  other  people's  letters,  my  friend," 
Bob  Mason  replied.  He  gathered  up  his  riata  and 
walked  toward  his  horse,  coiling  it  as  he  went. 

"I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  give  me  that  envelop, 
Mason,"  McNaughton  reminded  him. 

"And  if  I  don't  let  you  have  it — what?" 

"I'll  have  to  take  it  away  from  you.    I'm  armed." 

Bob  Mason  laughed  in  his  face.  "Get  out  of  my  way 
or  I'll  ride  you  down." 

He  mounted  and  rode  straight  at  McNaughton,  who 
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dodged  aside.  With  magnificent  contempt  and  without 
one  backward  glance  at  the  superintendent,  who  stood 
foolishly  toying  with  his  little  pistol,  the  man  from 
Honey  Valley  jogged  off  down  the  road  and  took  the 
side-hill  trail  up  to  the  hog's-back  that  ran  east  from 
Bogus  and  down  the  hog's-back  to  the  lookout. 

Monica  Dale  came  out  of  her  cabin  as  Bob  rode  into 
the  yard.  Without  a  word  he  handed  her  the  envelop 
and  bent  low  in  his  saddle,  watching  that  sweet  face, 
knowing  that  on  it  he  would  read  whatever  of  joy  or 
sorrow  that  long-delayed  message  might  contain. 

"Well,  here's  the  deed  to  Uncle  Charley's  hill  sec- 
tion," she  announced  calmly.  "Duly  signed  by  Uncle 
Charley  before  a  notary  public  at  Siskiyou  Center — 
and  the  deed  runs  direct  to  me !  I  suppose  father  con- 
cluded to  do  that  to  save  the  cost  of  probating  his 
estate.  He  was  an  old  man  and  realized  he  might  not 
live  a  great  while  longer." 

"That's  a  great  help,"  the  man  commented  casu- 
ally. "We  ought  to  let  Uncle  Charley's  widow  know 
about  that  right  off.  The  news  will  save  her  a  heap 
of  trouble  arid  worry.  What  that  old  girl  needs  mighty 
bad  right  now  is  a  job." 

"She  has  it.  She  went  back  to  it  a  week  ago.  My 
attorney,  Mr.  Anthony  Garland,  sprung  on  her  an 
old  document  she  had  forgotten  she  had  signed  when 
Uncle  Charley  swindled  her  before  she  could  swindle 
him.  Her  suit  has  been  thrown  out  of  court.  Judge 
Kenly  told  her  she  didn't  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands." 

"Anything  else  of  importance  in  that  envelop?" 
Bob  queried,  after  relating  to  her  the  details  of  its  be- 
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lated  discovery.  "The  night  Uncle  Charley  died  he 
said  your  father  had  made  an  affidavit — you  know, 
about  Kelcey  picking  up  Bardwell's  loaded  pistol  and 
the  empty  shells.  Maybe  he  filed  it  in  that  envelop 
with  the  deed.'5 

Monica  looked  leisurely  through  the  envelop  and 
shook  her  head.  "Just  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  papers 
of  no  particular  value,  Bob,"  she  informed  him.  She 
tossed  the  envelop  on  the  bench  under  the  sugar-pine 
and  came  to  the  side  of  his  horse,  took  his  right  hand  in 
hers,  kissed  it  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  it  for 
an  appreciable  moment.  "You  know  what  I  feel,  don't 
you,  Bob,  old  friend?"  she  murmured. 

He  nodded  grimly.  Yes,  he  knew  how  she  felt  and 
the  knowledge  stabbed  him.  She  felt  sorry  for  him — 
sorry  because  she  knew  he  loved  her — sorry  because 
she  could  not  return  his  love.  To  her  he  must  always 
be  the  dear  old  friend  of  happier  days. 

"Don't  feel  sorry  for  me,"  he  murmured  huskily. 
"I  want  you  should  be  mighty  happy.  I — I'm — 
headed  for  Montague  tonight.  Do  you  want  me  to 
take  that  deed  down  to  Tony  and  tell  him  to  file  it  for 
record  ?  The  sight  of  it  will  surely  make*  that  good 
,  man  feel  mighty  pert." 

"You  do  like  him,  don't  you,  Bob?"  the  girl  cried 
/eagerly. 

He  reached  over  and  permitted  his  scarred,  hard 
hand  to  rest  on  her  bright  head ;  he  ruffled  her  hair 
with  unexpected  tenderness,  his  calloused  fingers  play- 
ing wistfully  over  her  shell-like  ear. 

"Yes,  honey  girl,  he's  got  as  much  man  in  him  as 
any  of  us  males  ever  have.   I  don't  reckon  any  of  us  are 
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ever  quite  worth  a  woman  like  you.  Most  women, 
now,  they  just  rattle  and  prattle  and  perk  and  make  a 
man  think  a  lot  o'  things  that  aren't  so,  and  all  the 
time  they're  saying*  to  themselves:  'What  is  there  in 
this  for  me?*  But  you're  different.  When  you've 
got  something  to  say  you  say  it,  and  a  fellow  knows 
you  mean  it — but  mostly  you  talk  best  and  say  more 
when  you  don't  say  anything.  I'm  right  fond  of  you, 
Monica.  Whenever  you  need  a  friend  to  go  to  hell 
for  you,  send  for  Bob  Mason." 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her  white  forehead  just 
where  the  red-brown  hair  was  parted.  ,  .  .  Presently, 
with  the  deed  in  his  pocket  he  rode  silently  down 
through  the  charred  timber  to  Tantrum  Meadows. 
Monica,  gazing  after  him,  thought  of  his  wrecked  life 
and  wondered  what  success  would  attend  him  in  his 
efforts  to  gather  the  broken  pieces  and  make  of  them 
once  more  an  orderly  and  pleasing  pattern.  He  had 
his  boy,  he  had  his  father  love,  he  had  his  bitter  mem- 
ories ;  Monica  wondered  if  he  would  ever  marry  again, 
ever  realize  the  quiet,  peaceful,  sanely  ambitious  do- 
mesticity men  of  his  kind  require.  Well,  bitterness 
dies  and  love  goes  on  to  the  end,  gaining  strength  if 
worthy.  •  .  .  Monica  had  a  feeling  that  somewhere, 
sometime  this  childhood  friend  would  come  at  last  to 
a  peaceful  haven. 

She  took  from  the  envelop  several  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  her  late  father's  scrawling  chirography 
and  read  them,  read  even  the  notarial  attestation  at- 
tached. What  a  strange,  secretive  old  pair  her  father 
and  Uncle  Charley  had  been!  Why  had  her  father 
not  told  her  of  what  he  had  seen  that  day? 
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Monica  wondered  if  he  had  told  Bob  Mason  instead 
and  if  that  strange,  chivalrous  man  had  warned  her 
father  to  say  nothing  about  it,  had  charged  him  not 
to  dishonor  the  woman  Mason  had  sworn  to  love,  cher- 
ish, and  protect  until  death  them  did  part,  had  im- 
plored him  not  to  put  the  brand  of  shame  upon  the 
mother  of  Mason's  child.  Was  it  possible  that  shrewd 
old  Uncle  Charley  had  induced  her  father  to  make  this 
affidavit,  hoping  that  prison  would  soften  the  adamant 
of  Bob  Mason's  ridiculous  resolution  and  induce  him 
to  take  advantage  of  this  one  way  out?  Well,  nobody 
would  ever  know  now.  .  .  .  Uncle  Charley  and  her 
father — they  were  a  queer  pair. 

Kelcey  had  divorced  Bob,  deserted  her  child  and, 
doubtless,  gone  tripping  blithely  down  the  short,  swift 
way  to  the  oblivion  a  mysterious  Providence  had  ar- 
ranged for  her  at  birth. 

Monica  struck  a  match  and  burned  the  affidavit  that 
would  have  been  so  precious  once  but  was  no  longer 
of  the  slightest  use  save  to  convict  Kelcey  Mason  of 
dual  treachery  and  a  tigress  heart. 

Poor,  pretty,  empty  little  Kelcey  I 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


ALTHOUGH  Tony  had  telephoned  her  every  day  it 
was  a  month  before  Monica  saw  him  again.  He 
appeared  at  the  lookout  one  afternoon,  mounted  on  his 
Morgan  horse,  which  he  had  left  with  his  successor  at 
the  Tantrum  Meadows  station,  and  accompanied  by 
Uncle  Charley's  two  little  pack-mules  with  their  pack- 
saddles.  Following  an  affectionate  greeting,  he  stood, 
gazing  long  and  earnestly  at  her,  his  left  eyebrow 
cocked  quizzically.  Finally: 

"I've  sold  you  out,  sweetheart.  Lock,  stock,  and 
barrel." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"There's  a  new  lookout  coming  to  Bogus — -a  woman 
with  a  child  and  a  sickly  husband.  I've  sold  them 
everything  you  own  here,  except  your  clothing  and  your 
horse  and  dog.  I've  even  sacrificed  your  books,  be- 
cause, when  we  have  our  home  built  it'll  have  a  nice 
oak-paneled  library  and  we'll  not  want  any  second- 
hand books  in  it.  I  didn't  charge  them  very  much  and 
I  took  a  note  for  what  I  charged  them.  They're  very 
poor  and  none  too  happy,  and  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind,  because  you're  a  rich  lady  now." 

"But,  darling  dear,  I  haven't  seen  any  money." 

"You  will  very  shortly.  I  wired  Thurlow  the  latest 
aspects  of  the  situation  and  he  called  on  Jethroe  in 
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San  Qjientin,  proved  to  him  he  was  out  of  the  running 
as  far  as  further  operations  in  the  Dogwood  Flats 
region  were  concerned;,  and  secured  an  option  to  pur- 
chase Jethroe's  control  of  the  company  at  a  nominal 
figure.  He  has  secured  some  financial  backing  and, 
regardless  of  how  he  has  accomplished  it,  he  is  now 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hercules 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company.  Bob  has  sold  the  reor- 
ganized company  his  Honey  Valley  ranch  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  I've  sold  your  section  for  a 
flat  million/5 

"Give  me  the  money,  Tony,"  the  girl  demanded 
humorously. 

"I  haven't  got  it.  I've  merely  traded  with  Thur- 
low,  as  your  attorney,  and  have  assured  him  that  you 
would  ratify  the  trade." 

"And  if  I  should  not,  Tony  ?" 

"In  that  event,  you  can  keep  your  troublesome  real 
estate  and  I'll  marry  you  just  the  same." 

She  laughed  jubilantly  and  Tony  resumed. 

"Thurlow  offered  some  cash  and  some  royalty.  You 
might  make  two  millions  on  that  basis,  but  I  thought 
you  had  experimented  sufficiently  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  existence  and  it  was  high  time  you  played  safe. 
Of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  sudden 
wealth  of  yours  would  have  been  an  embarrassment  to 
me.  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  anybody — most  of  all  you 
— think  that  mine  is  pantry  love,  but  " 

"Silly !  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  that  you  loved 
me  for  myself  when  it  seemed  we'd  both  be  so  poor 
we  couldn't  afford  to  marry." 

"And,  of  course,"  he  added  solemnly,  "this  million 
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makes  you  all  the  more  attractive  to  a  struggling  coun- 
try lawyer."  He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  over  to 
the  bench  under  the  sugar-pine. 

"I  received  a  two-thousand-dollar  retainer  yesterday 
from  a  new  company  that's  angling  for  a  power  site 
down  on  the  Klamath  River.  Already  I  have  a  modest 
little  office  and  some  cheap  furniture,  mostly  paid  for, 
and  I  know  a  little  furnished  house  we  can  get  until  our 
future  plans  have  matured.  So  I  thought  I'd  be  brave 
and  come  up  and  ask  you  to  marry  me  and  name  a  defi- 
nite date.  Come  on,  now,  gal.  No  beating  about  the 
bush  with  Squire  Garland.  Bob  Mason  is  going  down 
to  the  Argentine  to  make  a  new  start  in  life,  and  he 
and  Bentley  are  quarreling  already  as  to  who  has  the 
better  right  to  give  the  bride  away.  I  imagine  Bob 
will  win — and  as  he's  anxious  to  be  on  his  way  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  keep  him  waiting." 

"When  can  I  leave  Bogus,  dear  ?"  the  girl  queried. 

"In  five  minutes,  if  you'll  hustle.  Your  successors 
will  arrive,  convoyed  by  Chief  Ranger  Casey,  late  this 
afternoon.  While  I'm  saddling  your  horse  you  pack 
what  you  want  to  take  with  you;  then  I'll  load  it  on 
Uncle  Charley's  critters  and  we'll  drift." 

Within  the  hour  they  left  Bogus,  the  little  pack- 
mules  picking  their  way  gingerly  down  the  trail  to 
Tantrum,  Monica's  old  Airedale  padding  soberly  behind 
them.  The  girl  looked  back  once  at  the  lookout  just 
before  a  shoulder  in  the  trail  obscured  it  forever.  "I 
have  escaped — at  last,"  she  murmured,  and  then  her 
moist  gaze  shifted  down  into  Tantrum  Meadows,  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  beyond  and  across  the  tumbled, 
timber-clad  crests  that  stretched  in  every  direction  to 
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the  horizon.  From  the  madrone  tree  over  Uncle  Char- 
ley's grave  the  blue  jay  screamed  harshly. 

"No,  we'll  not  forget  you,  Uncle  Charley,5'  the  girl 
murmured.  "We'll  come  back  some  day  and  keep  our 
word  with  you  to  carry  you  back  to  Winchester  and 
leave  you  there  with  the  heroes  and  the  ages." 

At  the  Tantrum  Meadows  ranger  station  T$ny  un- 
packed the  mules  and  turned  them  loose;  his  horse 
he  presented  to  his  successor  on  the  job,  and  Monica, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  presented  him  with 
hers. 

"On  one  condition,"  she  told  the  ranger.  "Once 
a  year  Tony  and  I  are  coming  back  to  the  San  Dimas, 
and  then  you  can  loan  us  the  horses  for  a  little  while. 
You  know  how  it  is  with  hill  people.  They  must  re- 
turn to  the  hills." 

In  Uncle  Charley's  old  flivver  they  left  the  San 
Dimas,  Tony  at  the  wheel  and  Monica  beside  him,  the 
old  Airedale  standing  on  the  baggage  in  the  tonneau. 
and  barking  his  appreciation  of  the  change.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  ridge  to  the  west 
and  the  green  meadows  of  Shasta  V alley  lay  outspread 
before  them;  afar  they  saw  the  roofs  of  Montague 
clustering  in  the  plain. 

"There  lies  our  world — and  not  so  immense  and  not 
so  contemptuous  as  it  used  to  be,"  Tony  murmured, 
pointing.  "It  all  depends  on  the  mental  angle  from 
which  one  views  it,  and  if  one  is  happy  " 

He  stopped  the  car  and  gazed  off  toward  the  east. 
Behind  the  blue  foothills  Mt.  Shasta  lifted  its  hoary 
crest,  and  slowly  up  that  region  of  eternal  snow  the 
alpenglow  was  creeping,  eternal  farewell  of  a  day 
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that  is  done.  Monica  drew  her  lover's  head  down  to 
her  shoulder  and  kissed  the  tanned  cheek.  "And  to- 
morrow, dear  heart,"  she  murmured,  "early  tomorrow, 
the  same  old  glow  will  go  creeping  upward  again ;  and 
when  we  see  it  we  shall  see  the  promise  of  another  day !" 


THE  END 
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